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Number 9 Automatic 
School Water Closet 


Syphon Action, Viireous 
China Bowl, Simply con- 
structed Heavy Brass 
Valve, Nickeled, Strong 
Golden Oak Seat, Gal- 
vanized Pressure Tank 
and Flush Pipe. 


Saves water, easy of 
access,repairsareseldom | 
needed. No intricate §| 
parts. Only two washers. | 
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thing. Thousands now in 
use in School Houses all over 
the United States. 


——————— 


Can be furnished with Extended Lip Bow], and where water pressure is sufficient, with Syphon Jet Bowl. 


See Your Jobber or Write Us for a Catalogue 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Lou.s, M*ssou: 
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“Well, well! There’s more to you than I thought there was!” 


Each to the other: 
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Are You “Ready for 


Action’ ? 


A Superintendent’s Wife 





On an October day, not so many years ago, 
an inexperienced young girl might have been 
seen walking along a country road, to take 
charge of her first school. Her arms were full 
of equipment and ornament for the schoolroom, 
her head was full of happy plans and glad an- 
ticipation. 

“Follow your nose till you see the schoolhouse 
at the turn of the road” had been her directions. 
As she came out of the woods she saw, some dis- 
tance ahead, the turn of the road; but she was 
not at all sure that the confused mass located 
there was the schoolhouse. The only thing she 
could see plainly was a strip of gleaming new 
roof. As she came nearer she saw that the bit 
of waste land serving as school yard was filled 
with big, clumsy, homemade desks, and that 
workmen were busy indoors. They evidently 
saw the “new” teacher, from afar for they 
stopped their repairs on the plaster, took up 
broom and hoe, and pushed the rubbish out the 
door and off the log that served as step. Then 
they carried the heavy desks inside; and left her 
alone, to sink or swim. 

The air was one cloud of dust, which set her 
coughing; the desks, window sills, 
benches, were covered with broken plaster; the 
eight windows were unshaded except for the 
glaze of dirt that softened the garish light. 
The very small blackboard was smudged with 
last year’s crayon, the rag eraser still lay on 
the nearest window sill. 


stove, 


The spots of wet brown plaster helped make 
the air damp and chilly (her youthful hopes 
and enthusiasm had also been slightly damp 
ened and chilled by this time), so she decided to 
build a fire. Last year’s dirt was on the stove, 
last year’s ashes were inside, many years’ soot 
choked the chimney. By the time she had the 
ashes removed she was coughing again. By 
the time she had that fire going she was near- 
ly suffocated, and every window nailed down! 

One of the dreams for her little school had 
been that the place should always be cheerful, 
with pretty things in sight, to make their ap- 
peal to the children. She had expected to ad- 
just the shades evenly (before she had seen the 
place), put a stanza of “October’s Bright Blue 
Weather” on the board, and as many pictures 
on the wall as time would permit.—By the time 
she had finished the most urgent of the clean 
ing, washed her cut and bruised hands in the 
brook and wiped them on the dust cloth, she 
had barely time to stick the bunch of black- 
eyed-Susans through a knot-hole in her home 
made desk, before she called school. 

There was no basin, no towel, no pail, crayon, 
eraser, clock, or even door-key for her use. A 
very few of these were promised “next week;” 
the majority she herself supplied gradually, out 
of a salary of $33 a month. I-am not drawing 
on my imagination. I am writing a page of 
the actual experiences of an actual teacher, in 
me of the richest states east of the Mississippi. 


When the men vacated the room for her that 
morning they went outside and worked on the 
roof, where they kept sawing and pounding all! 
day, while just underneath she was expected 
to hold the attention of the children, and get 
something into or out of, their little brains. 
Promptly at four, when she dismissed class, the 
men came indoors and continued repairs on the 
plaster. 

This went on for a whole week, then they 
left the place to her, left all the rubbish, includ- 
ing the shingles from the old roof, just where it 
happened to fall. 

Where were her bright hopes and forward 
looking plans by this time? 

Although the school year in this district was 
as short as the law allowed, the first week was 
more than wasted, for the sake of repairs that 
might have been attended to months before. 
Do you suppose that, at the end of the term, 
when that board of trustees, the community, the 
county superintendent, came to sum up the 
merit, or lack of merit, of the teacher, they 
said “But we must remember that last fall we 
didn’t have things ready; we robbed her of the 
best two weeks of the year,” to say nothing of 
the courage and ambition which was choked out 
of her by the heartbreaking conditions ¢ 

Short-sighted we say; negligent, criminal 
We had a Sunday school teacher who used to 
say “Let me ask you a question that you need 
answer only to yourselves”. Are you guilty of 
any of these things? Is your school building 
in repair, cleaned, made inviting end encour- 
aging for the new teacher? Have your text- 
books and supplies been ordered so that they will 
be on hand, ready for use, the first day? Has 
the furnace, or stove, been overhauled and the 
necessary parts ordered, before the need is up- 
on you? Are conditions in your district such 
as to help, or hinder a thorough-going start the 
first day ? 

“Nothing succeeds like much 
depends on the way an enterprise starts out. 
I heard a schoolman-say to an untried teacher, 


success.” So 


“The first day is the most decisive one you will 
ever spend in the schoolroom; the first month 
will mark you for failure.” 
Yet success is often made almost impossible be- 


success or 


cause of handicaps over which the young teach- 
er has absolutely no control. 

A town with fourteen teachers elected a new 
superintendent. He went to his position some 
weeks before 
knowledge of the 


school opened, got a working 


secured supplies 
and conditions necessary, and had his tentative 
schedule thoroughly worked out. When the 
teachers came they knew just where to take 
hold, and how. That first day at ten o’clock 
tne fourteen were in full 


situation, 


rooms swing. A 
trusiee, coming around in the afternoon, was 
amazed, and said they had gained at least three 
days over previous years. They had gained 


much more than three days. That first morn- 
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ing gave them a running start, avoided the 
friction that comes with confusion, and set the 
standard for the entire year’s work. 


We hear much bitter complaint about the 
school taxes, and the amount of money spent 
for equipment, not only in the one-room cabin 
in’ the backwoods, but in the central high 
school of many a rich city. Is it right to invest 
this vast amount of money and then, for lack of 
timely thought, or a few extra dollars, prevent 
a part of the plant from operating at all, or 
from operating in full Would a 
business man do this? Would he secure a de- 
sirable office, a highly paid stenographer, a 
standard typewriter, then refuse to “spend an- 
other cent” for a typewriter ribbon? Or tell 
her to do as best she can until next week? Or 


measure ¢ 


let her buy it herself, even though her salary 
is ten times $33 a month? 

Would any sane man build and equip a gar- 
age, buy a fine car, and then hold up matters 
for months because he always neglected to get 
gasoline? Perhaps it would often be wiser to 
put less money into our garages, and more into 
gasoline. 

Are these ridiculous ¢ 
look about us. 


Let us 
Let us look pretty close to home. 
This very winter, in 


comparisons 


a large school plant in 
my home county, a teacher whose subject makes 
desks almost an absolute necessity, is teaching 
in a room that was formerly used for some 
thing else, and is furnished with benches only. 
Every time she gets her courage up to inquire 
she is told to have a little patience, the desks 
have been ordered. But they never come. If, 
next June, her pupils fall below grade, will 
one of the people responsible have the courage, 
and the patience to say “But we handicapped 
her terribly.” 

In a town that willingly votes the money for 
all necessary supplies, a teacher asked, and 
asked, and asked, for a set of maps that were 
a vital part of her equipment. Her work was 
held up, her pupils began to lose interest, until 
at last she bought the maps out of her own 
By accident one of the trustees learned 
of it, soundly berated the entire board, includ- 
ing himself, and ordered the teacher to be reim- 
bursed. 


purse. 


During the late summer I received a letter 
from a bright, cheerful teacher who is not giv- 
en Ww grumbling. She wrote in part: Our 
week. We are making a 
number of changes this year, and I am to have 
(for the eighth grade) that was used 
for primary children last year. Although this 
change was deciled on last April, none of the 
desks have been moved, and the furniture for 
my room hasn’t been ordered. I see where all 
our work will be dreadfully handicapped for 
about a month, and made so much harder than 


schools open next 


a room 


” 
necessary. 
(Coneluded on Page ‘3) 
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Superintendent and School Board Member’ 


Lena Hoffman Kraus, Member, Board of Education, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


The kinds of relationships that exist between 
people depends largely upon character, train- 
ing, ability, and occupation. These , qualifica- 
tions are never exactly the same in any two 
people and no one person can ever duplicate 
his relationships to any single individual. Be- 
cause some superintendents are excellent and 
gome are poor, and some board members are 
desirable and others are undesirable, it follows 
that the relationships between these people will 
But those classed 
as excellent are not always 100 percent excel 
lent and sometimes we can even find it pos- 
sible to say a good word for those in the unde- 


be most varied and complex. 


sirable class. 

This may be partly illustrated by the story 
told of Hans Schmidt who was reputed to be 
the meanest man in the neighborhood. He died. 
His body was placed in the grave and according 
to an old 
people stood around the open grave waiting for 


Pennsylvania-German custom the 
someone to say some good thing about the de 
After a long 
“Well, I can say 


joost one goot thing about Hans; he wasn’t al- 


ceased before filling the grave. 
wait, Gustave Schultze said: 


ways as mean as he was sometimes.” 

This ean also be said of some people who are 
not dead, and if we substitute the word ‘good’ 
for ‘mean’ and say, “he is not always as ‘good’ 
is ‘sometimes’, we are only saying that 
people are not always consistent in their ac- 
Before attempting to discuss the rela- 
tionships of these two very important and out- 
standing officials of our modern school system, 
the superintendent and the school board mem- 
ber, it may be interesting and profitable to re- 
view briefly the early development of our pub- 


as he 


tions. 


lie schools. 

As we know them today, these schools are the 
outgrowth of very small and simple beginnings, 
and have been changed from year to year, have 
been modified and expanded. School authori- 
ties have experimented with courses of study, 
methods of teaching, and policies until we have 
uur preset t system, which, in 


modern school 


the larger cities, with its superintendent as- 
sisted by a score or more of specialists in var- 
ious lines, and carefully trained and _ selected 
superviso’s and with well balanced 
»f study, modern texts, and hundreds 
of thousands of children all housed in well 
equipped buildings, is a far different picture 
from the first schools—crude and unequipped, 
unsanitary, taught by un- 
trained but not necessarily unskilled teachers. 
Schools in Colonial Days. 

In the colonial period the settlers of New 
England did more to encourage 
than did the planters in the South. 
istic of many 
countries, these early schools in America were 


teachers, 
courses 


comfortless and 


education 
Character 
educational development in 
at first under either private or religious con- 
trol. Then, eventually. came the real public 
schools maintained by the community for child- 
ren of all classes and conditions. 
early 


These very 
established, 
tained, and directly controlled by 


public schools were main- 
families or 
communities desiring to educate their child 
ren and willing to pay the necessary taxes. 
Thus in 1639, in Newbury, Massachusetts, the 
people voted to one Anthony Somerby “foure 
akers of upland” and “sixe akers of salt marsh” 
as an “encouragement to keep schools for one 
year.” But other groups of families or com- 
e *Read at the 47th Annual Meeting of the Associa 
tion of School Superintendents and School Board 
Members of Michigan, held March 27, 1922, at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 


munities not so minded could refuse and ne- 
glect to educate their children believing that 
they were simply asserting their rights of par- 
enthood. 

As long as the schools were in the early 
stages of development, the people of the com- 
munity were, as a whole, in direct control of 
their schools. ‘They met periodically at “town 
meetings” and arranged for the running of the 
school in all of its details. Gradually, how- 
ever, as the country grew and school problems 
increased “committees” were appointed to take 
care of some special need or emergency, or 
were sometimes given general supervision of 
the schools and were appointed for a definite 
period. Such supervision included visitation, in 
spection, and grading of schools; appointment 
of teachers. and the formulation of rules and 
regulations. Usually the other 
learned men of the community were selected to 


ministers or 


Here are observed 
the first steps taken toward specialization in 
school control. 

As towns and cities increased in size, these 
“school committees,” as they were called, grew 
larger and larger in the attempt of the people 
to secure equal representation. Efficiency 
was further hampered when the members of the 
committee or board divided themselves into 
numerous sub-committees in order to attempt 
to adequately supervise and direct all the school 
activities, with the result that they very often 
found themselves entangled in problems for 
which they had no training or experience. 

After more or less of this clumsy method 
of trying to supervise schools, some communi- 
ties and boards began to realize that the busi- 
ness of managing schools could not be done 
efficiently by a more or less (often less) intelli- 
gent group of citizens whose ideas and ideals 
and general conceptions of schoo] matters were 
of a mixed variety, and that what was needed 
was some one person in the system to take 
charge of affairs, or in other words, that they 
needed a “head.” 

Thus, the office of superintendent was the di- 
rect outgrowth of the almost desperate needs 
of the board. While the superintendent. 
as an individual, sometimes did come from the 
teaching ranks, where he was more or less of 
a leader, the office itself was created by the 
school board and did not have its conception 
in the teaching profession. Although some of 
the first city school superintendents were called 
from the teaching ranks, more often an execu- 
tive officer of the school board was appointed. 


serve on these committees. 


First Superintendent of Schools. 

Fighty-five years ago, in 1837, the first super- 
intendent was appointed in Buffalo, New York. 
As late as 1870 there were only twenty-seven 
city superintendents in the entire United 
States and they represented only thirteen of 
the states. Some of these early superinten- 
dents were not even school men, their duties 
being more those of a school board clerk or 
business manager of today than those of a mod- 
ern superintendent. Oleveland, Ohio, first ap- 
pointed the secretary of the school board as 
“acting manager of schools.” 

In some places there was no salary connected 
with the position and some man with sufficient 
leisure time had to be secured, often regardless 
of the lack of other qualifications. The office of 
public school superintendent is comparatively 
recent without much legal status and having 
much or little direct power, according to the 
mood and composition of the board. It is not 
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difficult to see that the position of superinten- 
dent is’ very different in various places and 
is today vastly different from that of over 
eighty years ago. I suppose that the relations 
of the superintendent to the school board and 
vice versa are as varied as the places and people 
represented. 

If ‘later we are to consider some types of 
school board members and their relations to 
the superintendent, it may be logical in dis- 
cussing the relations of the superintendent to 
the school board to consider also a few general 
types of school superintendents, and how these 
types would naturally react toward their boards. 
It may be stated that in discussing types of 
people we can only approximate the truth, for 
human beings are so varied and complex that 
no one can definitely and-finally classify any 
one individual and be sure that no mistake has 
been made. So these types are composite pic- 
tures rather than illustrations of any single in- 
dividual. 

As previously stated, some of the early super 
intendents were not always schoolmen and even 
if by «chance they were, they had no special 
training for the position. These we might 
classify as the first type. At this period of de- 
velopment school boards still considered them- 
selves executive as well as legislative bodies and 
under such conditions this type of superinten- 
dent usually became a mere head clerk or man 
ager for the board. 

A second type was the superintendent who 
also was without special training but possessed 
school experience because he emerged from the 
teaching ranks and, in addition, had served for 
a period as a principal, generally of a high 
school. Since by this time boards were grant- 
ing more freedom to superintendents, and be- 
cause of his teaching and executive experience, 
such a man, if he had any ability along exe- 
cutive and organization lines, developed into a 
strong superintendent. He, however, received 
his training at the expense of the community. 
Tf he had no special talent for leadership he 
did not become a good superintendent for his 
experience as teacher and principal did not ne- 
cessarily assure him of suecess. These two 
types are today only infrequently encountered. 


Another type is the man without adequate 
professional preparation who can impress the 
board members and parents by his fluent speech 
and ingratiating ways. He feels it is not ne- 
cessary for him to be thorough in his work. 
He is apt to rely more on his ability to “handle 
people” than upon straight-forward business 
methods. He may also consider anv of the 
more discriminating board members and par- 
ents as mere meddlers. His relations to the 
board members on the whole are only pseudo- 
professional. This is the third type. 


A fourth type is the very young man who 
has had good training but no experience. His 
suecess and relations to his board will depend 
upon the amount of wisdom and tact he pos- 
sesses, and to a large degree upon the kind of 
hoard with which he finds himself associated. 
The best place for such a superintendent to 
begin his career is in a community in which 
the school hoard consists of capable exner 
ienced sincerely desirous for the 
young man’s success as well as the adequate 
development of the schools. 


citizens, 


The man assuming the duties of city super- 
intendent rather late in life is the fifth type. 
Generally he is no longer mentally flexible 
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enough to accommodate himself easily and 
quickly to the new conditions. He is also likely 
to be too conservative and have only a limited 
educational outlook. 

Then, there are those superintendents who 
have hobbies, or put undue emphasis upon some 
line of school development, such as the man 
who develops the material side of the system 
but neglects the administrative and teaching 
phases. Also there is the man who makes the 
schools into a perfectly organized machine and 
runs them by a system of bells and press but- 
tons. For our purposes we shall not stop to 
discuss these types but shall consider the next 
type the sixth and last. 

This includes the young man or woman who 
has definitely planned to become city school 
superintendent and has systematically studied 
to prepare for such a position; who has had 
experience as teacher, possibly as principal, 
and has also been a successful superintendent 
in a small town. This type is similar to type 
four but is more mature and has had executive 
experience; one who regards the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the office of superintendent as 
being second to none and worthy of the best 
thought and endeavor. Such a person will 
have a true professional attitude toward his 
work and will demand and receive respect for 
the position and himself. This type is most 
certain of success for, while living actively and 
intensely in the present, he will hold a clear 
and certain vision of the future in education. 


The Level of the School System. 

In general, from my own rather limited ob- 
servations, I gather that some of the reasons 
that superintendents of today do not succeed 
are, the lack of sufficient preparation, the lack 
of zeal and energy, and, probably more than 
all else, the inability to win the confidence of 
the board members and the public. The super- 
tendent is the executive head of the present 
day school organization and as such should 
have and take the initiative in all school mat- 
ters. He should also be one of the recognized 
leaders in the community and should mould 
public opinion. He must be independent of 
political, social and religious influences in form- 
ing his decisions. 

No school system ean rise much above the 
level of the superintendent. His character, at- 
tainments, and power will largely determine its 
progress. He must, after all, be the real driv- 
ing power and the planning force, using to 
the best advantage such material as he may 
happen to have associated with h'm on the 
school board, and with it and through it reach- 
ing the citizens of the community that they 
may more readily follow his guidance. 

A superintendent should have all the author- 
ity he can use. If he is wise and capable, this 
should spur him on to increased effort and bet- 
ter results. If, on the other hand, he is a mis- 
fit, such freedom will the sooner bring to light 
his shortcomings. 

It follows then, that in his relation to the 
board members, the superintendent must first 
of all be frank and sincere. He must also be 
earnest and loyal, and respect such counsel and 
support as the board members give him, al- 
ways keeping firmly in mind the fact that he 
is not only dealing with men and women of 
today, but in a very direct and positive way is 
shaping and influencing the lives of the men 
and women of tomorrow. 

When we come to discuss the second part of 
our topic, the relation of the board members to 
the superintendent, we find an interesting situ- 
ation, especially if we different 
types of people who, for many and varied rea- 
accept membership on _ school boards. 
ranging from 


consider the 


sons, 


Many classes are represented, 
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the conventional ward politician to the college 
professor, from those whose motives are low to 
those having the highest ideals and purposes. 
Several prominent educational writers classify 
board members as desirable and undesirable. 
These lines are drawn vertically, separating the 
members into groups as follows: 
Desirable and Undesirable Members. 

Under the heading of Desirable Board 
Members we find:—Merchants, Manufacturers, 
Bankers, Lawyers, Physicians, 
Successful College Graduates. 

The list of Undesirable Members includes :— 
Unsuccessful Men, Inexperienced young men, 
Old men, retired from business, Politicians, Sa- 
loon Keepers, (a class just now happily miss- 
ing from our life), Unedueated and Ignorant 
Men, Men in minor business positions and 
women. 

It is quite interesting to note that one writer 
lists bachelors among desirable members for 
the reason that such men are free, having no 
domestic cares, and although having no child- 
ren in the schools, are generally very fond of 
children and youth but the same authority 
claims that a woman who is unmarried or mar- 
red and childless will simply have theories 
about children. I wonder if the educator re- 
ferred to did not himself have some “theories” 
instead of facts about school board members. 

Would it not be a better classification to di- 
citizens by rather than 
vertical lines and select only from among the 


Contractors, 


vide our horizontal 
highest group because of general intelligence, 
sustained interest, and concern in children and 
schools, and vital interests in the civie and re- 
Many a 


successful business man is successful merely in 


ligious welfare of the community? 
the accumulation of money but cannot be help 
ful to a superintendent in character building. 
Sometimes such men live so close to the dollar 
that adequate salaries and equipment seem wild 
extravagances. 

Others in the desirable list can be pointed 
out as being sometimes far below the stand- 
ard requirements which should be set for board 
members. Every trade, business, or profession 
has members not especially a credit to the com- 
who are backward- 
looking individuals. Some are selfish and al- 
ways looking for personal gain. The point is 
this: we might better think less of whether the 
individual is butcher, baker, or candlestick 
maker, man or woman, and think more about 
the individual as such and try to determine 
whether the candidate has those qualifications 
which will enable him or her to properly evalu 
ate the cultural as well as practical things of 
life. 

We have not the time, and it 
no particular value, to discuss the relations to 
the superintendent of some of the less desirable 
tvpes of board members. It will be sufficient 
for us to consider boards made up of members 


munity, narrow-minded, 


would be of 


who more nearly approach the ideal in their re- 
lations to the superintendent. 
will have confidence in and show loyalty and 
respect to a capable superintendent, and will be 
at all times frank and sincere. They will ex- 
pect the superintendent to take the initiative 
and to guide and direct. They will be inde- 
pendent in their thinking and in forming de- 
cisidns, and will fully understand every ques- 


Such members 


tion actions 
of such a board will correlate and supplement 


those of the superintendent. 


which comes up for a vote. All 


Convincing Board and Community. 
In automobile terms, we may compare the 


relations of the board to the superintendent by 
saying that all demands and recommendations 
of the superintendent receive their “block t&t” 
when presented to the board. The board, being 


the testing place or block and representing the 
public, should give a fair reflection of the reac. 
tions such recommendations would produce up- 
on the general public. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that if a superintendent can convince his 
board of the soundness of his arguments and 
the necessity of his demands then certainly the 
whole community would likewise be readily 
convinced and converted. 
If board members as well as superintendents 
would remember and believe that public schools 
are in existence for the sole purpose of bring- 
ing the greatest good -to the child and through 
him to the human race; if, I repeat, this truth 
was generally accepted, many serious mistakes 
would be avoided and many boards and super- 
intendents would be working in closer harmony, 
We have briefly considered the earliest 
schools in this country. We think we know 
something of the present-day schools, but who 
will with certainty describe the schools of the 
future? It is considered visionary and un- 
practical by some to attempt to visualize the 
demands of the coming generations. But we 
must try to imagine what the schools of the 
next twenty or thirty years will be, else we can- 
not plan wisely for today, and our vision will 
become a reality in proportion to the 
amount of faith we have in our children and 


only 


in ourselves and to the amount of constructive 
work we are willing to do. 

It is a wise community which realizes that 
money spent for public schools is one of the 
When 
every citizen is deeply concerned about the wel- 
fare of his own children, his neighbor’s child- 


soundest investments that can be made. 


ren, and the children of the entire city, then 
we shall have such publie schools as shall best 
fit the child for life, not merely fit him for a 
particular groove in life, but develop all of his 
powers so that he shall really live and be a 
blessing to mankind. 

Such schools we must have if this country is 
to fulfill its destiny, for it is only through the 
publie schools that every child can be reached. 
We are only just beginning to realize what a 
powerful agency for good we can have in our 
school systems and instead of in niggarly fash- 
ion counting how many pennies it is costing us 
each year, we ought to be thrilled by the sight 
of thousands of boys and girls who are thi 
enabled to gain all that can make life worth 
while. 

In conclusion, I word 
concerning the importance of the office of the 
superintendent. It is that for too long 
time and in too many places the office has not 


would like to say a 


true, 


been considered as important or as dignified as 
it deserves, and the salaries connected with it 
have, on the average, been distressingly low. 
Communities must depend on superintendents 
to direct and their There- 


fore it behooves them to regard the position 


develop schools. 
as second to none and they can attract men 
and women of superior qualifications only by 
paying salaries comparable to those received in 
any of the professions. 

It is novice or for a timid 
heart to undertake to guide a work so broad 
and far reaching. Such a task calls for vision, 


no task for a 


experience, and courage, and the ability to in- 
spire others with his or her enthusiasm. Only 


one who fully appreciates the sacredness of this 
work can be safely intrusted with the welfare 
of our children. 

The school board of Seattle, Washington, has 
met a sensational charge of extravagance by 
quietly holding to the integrity and service of 
The storm has blown over. Now 
a press heading reads “The dove of peace flaps 
wings at school solons.” 


the schools. 
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Graphic Aids in School Administration 


E. L. Bowman, New York, N. Y. 






Article III: Establishing Routine Through Graphs — Conclusion 


A third type of routine chart is the column- 
map chart, as shown in Figure 4, “routine of 
lesson plans.” This type of chart can be made 
to show origin and destination of each of the 
different forms or documents used, the number 
of times each is handled, and the individuals 
concerned. Each individual is given a column. 
If therefore the number of individuals to be 
considered is very large, the chart will be un- 
wieldy and at the same time more difficult to 
read. This type gives clear information as to 
the duties of each individual and shows the 
person who should next handle the routine. 

In the chart shown, the instructor is charged 
with the responsibility of making out lesson 
plans for the work of the coming week, deliver- 
ing a copy to the head-of-department at his 
school on Friday afternoon. These plans are 
made in duplicate, the original going to the 
head of the department, while the carbon copy 
is kept on the instructor’s desk in an appropri- 
ate binder as a guide for his teaching during 
the ensuing week. 

The head of the department collects the plans 
from each of his departments and forwards the 
whole the same day to the office of the director 
or supervisor. Here the director’s secretary is 
instructed to place in a binder marked “Current 
Plans” the plans for the coming week, so that 
Monday morning the director may study the 
plans for the week and determine where and 
when he will inspect, and when and where his 
help is needed by the instructors. 

The plans which have previously occupied the 
eurrent-plans binder are then transferred to the 
general files for use in reference and compari- 
son. It is convenient and desirable to be able 
to collate the plans of instructors for the pur- 
pose of determining their relative worths. 

If the regular instructor is prevented by ill- 
ness or otherwise from discharging his duties, 
he notifies the director, and a substitute teacher 
is ealled. The director first reviews with the 
substitute the work to be 


copy of the lesson plan. The substitute reports 
for duty in the school, and at once refers to the 
instructor’s desk copy for continued guidance 
from period to period and from day to day dur- 
ing the time the regular instructor is absent. 

If the substitute acts for more than a day, he 
is required to make out plans for the continu- 
ance of the work. In this he is guided by the 
lesson plans on file in the instructor’s desk, run- 
ning back to the beginning of the semester or 
the year. He finds that it is best to record his 
plans for the next lesson immediately after the 
class leaves the room, and while the whole mat- 
ter is still fresh in mind. The substitute in- 
structor files his plans with the head of the de- 
partment for transmittal to the director pre- 
cisely as a regular instructor is required to do. 

Where the number of individuals concerned 
is large, and where the routine is complicated, 
the “Progression type” of chart will be found 
of most value. Figure 5 shows a portion of one 
of these charts. Here the order of progress of 
the unit is indicated by the order in which the 
symbols oceur from top to bottom of the chart. 
To the left of the operation symbol is found the 
name of the individual responsible while to the 
right is a brief statement of his duties at this 
juncture. 

The circle indicates action as described at the 
left. A letter C surrounding the cirele indi- 
cates a conference. A diamond indicates in- 
spection for quantity, and a square, inspection 


for quality. A diamond superposed over a 
square indicates inspection for both quantity 
and quality. See Figure 1. 


The chart Pw which Figure 5 is taken is 15 
by 24 inches in size, and is arranged to fold so 
that it may be inserted in the “ 
shown in Figure 1. It is signed at the bottom 
as approved by the heads of the 
of the school system, 
of official action. 

This chart is not offered as an 


routine book,” as 


two divisions 


and hence has the force 


expression of 





shopwork in Smith-Hughes classes. It is a 
charting of actual practice in a given school sys- 
tem, reduced to written form for the informa- 
tion of those concerned. Many improvements 
in practice might be made, and the routine thus 
simplified. 

An examination of the chart will show that 
the instructor receives two copies of the shop- 
order, Form 752 (see Figure 6) together with 
a “tickler-card” which is a postcard printed with 
a receipt for the shop order, Figure 8. The 
tickler-card is filled out and signed by the in- 
structor after he has examined his stores. When 
the tickler-card is received in the office of the 
director, the shop-order number is posted on the 
“shop order production record.” The card itself 
is filed behind a guide card indicating the date 
when the job will be finished, with a signal to 
indicate the school from which it comes. 

In posting the delivery date on the shop-order 
production record, a map tack is thrust through 
a small rectangle of paper bearing the number 
of the shop order. The tack is then fixed firmly 
in the board. To indicate the shop and school 
responsible for the work, horizontal lines are 
ruled across the record. Vertical columns are 
provided to show the week and day when the 
job will be finished. The intersection of these 
two columns, vertical and horizontal, determines 
the location of the tack. Thus shop order No. 
4053, being executed at East high school draft- 
ing rooms, is promised for February 8th. The 
tack is placed at the intersection of the horizon- 
tal space assigned to East High drafting rooms 
with the vertical column for February 8th. It 
is therefore easy to count the number of orders 
pending in a given shop, and to tell how many 
jobs are to be finished on a given day. 

Tf the instructor lacks materials with which 
to execute the shop order, he calls for the neces- 
sary supplies on the requisition form, No. 711H, 
Figure 7. This passes through the regular pur- 
chasing routine, and the supplies finally arrive 



















































































FIG. 4. 


COLUMN-MAP CHART OF LESSON PLAN PROCEDURE. 
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ORDER CLERK 


DIPECTOR VOC EDUS. 


aN 


ing, handling real work instead of hypothetical 
He care of 
much of the routine, such as making out the job 
envelope, (Figure 10) a container for all the 
He attends to the 
disposition of all material slips and time cards, 
filin 


or imaginary transactions. takes 


papers in the case. proper 
& them in the proper job envelopes until the 
completion of the When the 


has inspected the finished 


job. instructor 


job, the shop-clerk 
summarizes the time and materials consumed in 
production of the article, and posts this data on 


the copy of the shop-order which is sent to the 
business office for record. 

With a chart like Figure 5, all the essentials 
of the above can be compressed in « small space, 
yet be given in sufficient detail to be a complete 
guide to all concerned in the unit of routine. 
By such a chart it determined who is at 
fault if the business is not carried on according 
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' Improvement of School Grounds 


Louise Klein Miller, Landscape Architect, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


There are two types of plants from which to 
make a planting list: LEvergreens and decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs. Narrow-leaved ever-- 
greens are very susceptible to atmospheric con- 
ditions and even the hardy varieties are not 
hardy under varying conditions of climate, ex- 
posure, and soil. Many evergreens are planted 
with very disappointing results because varie- 
ties are selected which cannot the 
hazard of local treatment. 

A humid atmosphere is 
most evergreens, a condition frequently found 
in their habitat. Artificially 
water helps, but by planting evergreens with 


withstand 


most congenial to 


native applied 
deciduous trees and shrubs, the constant trans- 
piration of moisture from leaves will afford a 
constant supply of moisture, which will amelio 
rate unnatural conditions of dry smoke and soot 
ladened air. 
Broad-leaved 
Kalmias, Mahonia, Azaleas transpire moisture 


evergreens, rhododendrons, 


all during the year. They should be thoroughly 
the fall 
in a dry condition. 


watered in and not allowed to freeze 


Drying of the mass of fibrous roots is fatal. 


In nature where they grow, the sub-soil fre 
quently contains quantities of moist, decaying 
wood, which serves a reservoir of a constant 
supply of water. Such conditions might be 
artificially produced. Never use fresh manure 
or any commercial fertilizers containing lime. 
Bone meal is sure to overcome acidity in the 
soil, which is necessary for Rhododendrons, and 


Mulch the beds 


other plants of the same order. 


with decaying leaves and a two inch layer of 
well-rotted stable manure. 

These plants, expensive and difficult to grow, 
will repay the effort, for they are effective in 
flower and foliage, grow in the shade, and give 
a charm of setting which a well planned and 


constructed school building requ res. 
Trees for Schoolyard Planting. 
selected for schooiyard and 


l'rees adjacent 


street planting should be hardy, not susceptible 
to insect pests and plant diseases, symmetrical! 
in character, and long lived. 

A group of trees entirely hardy under all 
conditions includes: 
Acersaccharum 
Quercus Alba 
Quercus Coccinea 
Quercus Palustris 
Quercus Rubra 
Tilia Tomentosa 
Ulmus Americana Americen Elm 
Ulmus Glabr Seotch Elm 

Trees for use in congested districts: 
Aesculus Hippocasta- Tilia Europaea 

num Conann Ulmus Campestris 
Horse Chestnut Tree of Heaven 
Maiden Hair Tree 
Oriental Plane 
Pin Oak 
Black Locust 
Willow 


Sugar Maple 
White Oak 
Searlet Oak 
Pin Oak 

Red Oak 
Silver Linden 


Ailanthus Glandulosa 
Ginkoo Biloba 
Platanus Orientalis 
Quercus Palustris 
Robinia Pseudacacia Eurovean Linden 
Salix (In Variety) En¢lish Elm 

Shrubs which are hardy under adverse con- 
ditions: 
Aralia Spinosa 
Aralia Pentaphylla 
Berberis Thunbergi 
Forsythia (In Variety) 
Hibiscus Syriacus 
Ligustrum (In Variety) 


Viburnum (In Variety) 
Hercules Club 

Five Leaved Aralia 
Japanese Barbary 
Golden Bell 

Rose of Sharon 


Spireae (In Variety), Privet 
Symphoricarpos (In Spirea 
Variety) Snowberry 
Syringa Vulgaris Common Lilac 
Viburnum 


Shrubs and Hedge Plants. 
Available short and broad leaved evergreens, 
deciduous trees and shrubs adapted to various 
sections and conditions of the country can be 


Third Article — Conclusion 


secured from a reliable landscape architect or and slow growth which are useful for intimate 
planting near a building include: 


nursery. 
Plants useful as barriers or protection for 
lawns should be of compact habit of growth, 
thorny character and amenable to shearing. 
Some good hedge plants hold their leaves all 
winter. 
Mahonia Aquefolium 
Picea Excelsa 
Pyrancantha 
Lelandi 
Thuja (In Variety) 
Tsuga Canadensis 
Some plants of dwarf habit of growth, which 
can be kept in a low compact form by severe 
pruning are: 
Azalea Amoena 
Berberis Thumbergi 
Buxus Suffruticosa Japanese Barbary 
Ilex Glabra Dwarf Box 
Ligustrum Ibota Rege- Inkberry 
lianum Regels Privet 
Rosa Rugosa Japanese Rose 
Entrance and Balustrade Ornamentation. 
Formal entrances, terraces, balustrades, steps 
require a more formal treatment than plantings 
elsewhere on the schoo] site. 


Oregon Grape 
Norway Spruce 
Coccinea Evergreen Thorn 
Arborvitae 
Canadian Hemlock 


Hardy 
Azalea 


Evergreen 


Trees and shrubs 
selected for this purpose should be specimens, 
which lend themselves to natural, compact effect 
when pruned, or which naturally possess an 
even, close habit of growth. 

Frequently available planting space near the 
building is limited, windows must not be shaded, 
consequently trees selected must be of pyrami- 
dal form, or 
ing. 

Some good types are: 
Acer Saccharnum Pyra- 


those which yield to severe prun 


Hibiscus Syriacus 


midalle Thuja Occidentalis Pyr- 
Acer Saccarum Monu-  amidalis 
mentale Pyramidal Silver Maple 


Betula Alba Fastigiata Columnar Sugar Maple 
Juniperus Communnis Pyramidal White Birch 
Hibernica Rose of Sharon ” 
Juniperus Virginiana Irish Juniper 

Picea Excelsa Pyramid- Red Cedar 


alis Pyramidal! Norway 
Populus Alba Pyramid- Spruce 
alis Bolles Poplar 
Quercus Robur Fastig- English Oak 
iata Pyramidal Arbovitae 
Low growing evergreens of compact habit 





Buxus (All Varieties) 

Chamaecyperis Obtusa 
Nana 

Ilex Crenata 

Picea Orientalis 

Pinus Cembra 

Pinus Montana 

Pinus Montana Mughus 

Taxus Cuspidata 

Taxus Cuspidata Nana 

Tsuga Candensis 


Box Wood 
Dwarf Japanese Cy- 
press 
Japanese Holly 
Oriental Spruce 
Swiss Stone Pine 
Swiss Mountain Pine 
Dwarf Mountain Pine 
Japanese Yew 
Japanese Yew 
Canadian Hemlock 


Flowering shrubs may be selected to produce 
a succession of blooming in early spring be- 


fore the leaves appear: 


Azalea Lutea 
Azalea Nudiflora 
Cercis Canadensis 
Chaenameles Japonica 
Cornus Florida 
Forsythia (In Variety) 
Lonicera Fragrantia- 
sima 
Magnolia (In Variety) 
Mahonia Aquefolia 
Spireae Prunifolia 
Flora Plena 
Cornus (In Variety) 
Crataegus (In Variety) 
Halesia Carolina 
Lonicera (In Variety) 
Spireae Van Houthei 
Syringa (In Variety) 
Viburnum Opulus 
Flame Colored Azalea 


P.nkster Flower 

Red Bud 

Japanese Quince 

Flowering Dog Wood 

Golden Bell 

Early Fragrant Honey- 
suckle 

Magnolia 

Oregon Grape 

Bridal Wreath 

Dog Woods 

Thorn 

Silver Bell 

Honeysuckle 

Van _ Houttes 
Wreath 

Lilac 

High Bush Cranberry 

Viburnum Tomentosum 

Single Japanese Snow- 
ball 


Bridal 


Karly summer produces: 


Diervilla Hybrida 

Hydrangea Arborescens 
Sterilis 

Kalmia Latifolia 

Ligustrum Ibota 

Mock Orange 


Philadelphus (In 
iety) 

Hybrid Weigela 

Hills of Snow 

Mountain Laurel 

Japanese Privet 


Var- 


Late summer and early autumn produce com- 
paratively few flowering shrubs: 


Hydrangea Arbores- 
ceus 

Hydrangea 
Grandiflora 


Paniculata 


Rose of Sharon 

Wild Hydrangea 
Hardy Hydrangea 
Hibiscus Syriacus 


Autumnal Color Effects. 


Color can be continued in 


the shrub border 


by a careful selection of shrubs and trees which 
have fine autumnal coloring, and bright twigs 


in winter, which 














MEMORIAL SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
The landscaping makes an excellent background for a school festival. 
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EUCLID PARK SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 


only for color effect, but for a food supply for 
birds during autumn and winter: 

Red Maple, Hercules, Club, Barberry, 
Beauty Fruit, American Bittersweet, Eunony- 
Bayberry, Smooth Sumac, Rhus, 
Indian Currant, Blueberry 


mons, Llex 
Roses, Snowberry, 
and Vibernum. 
These shrubs may be used to the best advant- 
age in grouping and arrangement which will 


THE EUCLID PARK SCHOOL AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN THE 
LANDSCAPING IS COMPLETED. 


enhance the architectural features of the build- 
ing, afford barriers, screens, and other desired 
effects. 

The new Sunbeam School designed for crip- 
pled children will be as complete as any school 
in the country. The site affords a command- 
ing view of the city. The school of one story 
type, of a simple design, the classrooms open 
upon an esplanade to 50 x 200°, to which child 


ren will have from every classroom, 
enabled to wheel their chairs, or walk down the 
ramps without effort. An additional ramp will 
afford: access to the formal garden below. 

The suggestive plan with the building in the 
process of construction give some idea of the 
careful thought which is necessary to make the 
most advantageous use of the problems which 
present themselves. 


access 


Revision of School Accounting Reports 


Arthur B. Moehlman, Director of Statistics and Records, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


None of the post war problems developed in 
education, have been of greater immediate im 
portance than that of finance. Better account- 


ing, budgeting and control of expenditures 


have been discussed at every educational gath- 
better reports, 


ering. The importance of 


based upon standard definitions of function, 
has long been felt by superintendents of larger 
city school systems. The changing educational 
conditions have brought with them new fune 
tions and re-organizations. 

More than a year ago the “Inter-City confer 


ence,” composed of the superintendents of 
schools of New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Mil- 
waukee, Pittsburgh and Louisville, under the 
chairmanship of Supt. R. G. Jones of Cleve- 
land, appointed a research committee to develop 
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FOR CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE 
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PART I1--FISCAL STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 192 
Read carefully the “Explanation of Items" on pages 6, 9 and 10 before filling this blank " f + off 
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Ill. Edu 
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Vl. Education of mentally defective 
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IL. Evening school 
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he V. Education of the } 
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° lective speech | 
ill VIL. Education of mentally defec | 7 : 
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VILL. Classes for gifted children 
IX. Bd ie . B-—IV. Ausiliary Agencies 
children 
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a new standard form of accounting reports, ap- of reference and research, Cleveland; Murray en with the recommendation that a Joint meet 
4 . . . . . . . . . , . T. . P » 4 
plicable to cities of 100,000 or more population. Dalman, director of reference and research, ing be held with the National Association of 





This committee was composed of Eugene Nife- Indianapolis, and the writer. A tentative re- School Business Officials at their annual con- 
} necker, director of Reference, research, and port was developed and presented to the Inter- vention. 
statistics, New York; W. W. Theisen, director City Conference for approval. This was giv- A joint meeting of the research committee 
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of the Inter-City Conference, and the National 
Association of Public Schoo] Business Officials 
was arranged by President George Womrath in 
Detroit last May. Mr. H. R. Bonner, specialist 
in school statistics, represented the United 
States Bureau of Education. The outcome of 
this conference was the recommendation for a 
second joint meeting to be held in Washington. 

The second conference was held in Wash- 
ington in December 1921 with the following 
organizations represented: The Department of 
Superintendence, the Inter-City . conference, 
the National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, and the United States Bur- 
eau of Education. 

The Department of Superintendence and the 
Inter-City Conference were represented . by 
Messrs. W. W. Theisen, Murray Dalman and 
Arthur B. Moehlman. Mr. Nifenecker was un- 
able to be present. The National Association 
of Public School Business Officials was repre- 
sented by William T. Keough, Boston, chair 
man; Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, LIl., William 
Dick, Philadelphia, Herbert N. Morse, Tren 
ton, N. J., and Daniel D. Hammelbaugh, Har 
risburg, Pa. 

The Bureau of Education was represented 
by Commissioner J. J. Tigert, Mr. H. S. Bon 
ner and Mr. W. 8S. Deffenbaugh. 

Mr. William T. 


elected chairman of the joint committee. 


Keough of Boston, was 


The report as developed by this joint com- 
mittee was ordered printed and was presented 
to and approved by the Department of Super 
intendence at the 1922 meeting and will be re- 
ported to the National Association of Public 
School officials at its May, 1922 conference at 
Atlantic City. The Bureau of Education ex 
pects to make this report effective this year for 
cities of 100,000 or more population. 

Changes were made in the method of report 
ing receipts and balances by providing the list 
ing of eash balances and stock inventories in 
order that a full accounting might be made. 

Administration. 

A new item was added under administration 
to provide for the general control activities of 
co-ordinate activities and several of the older 
items divided.. Administration was defined as 
that group of activities that deals with (1) the 
carrying out of policies that provide physical, 
financial and educat-onal conditions under 
which pupil, teacher, principal, and supervisor 
may work to best advantage; (2) the provision 
of channels through whch the course of study, 
general data and instructions may be quickly 
and effectively placed in operation; (3) the pro- 
vision of channels through which information 
and conditions in the schools may be promptly 
transmitted to the central offices; (4) the put 
ting into operation standards of achievement; 
(5) the preparation of general data and reports; 
(6) research activities; (7) general publicity. 

Supervision. 

Supervision was carefully defined as follows: 

General supervision of instruction shall be 
defined as that group of activities which has 
to do with the actual improvement of instruc 
tion through direct contact with principal or 
teacher, including activities as (1) preparation 
and development of courses of study and bulle 
tins on method; (2) examination of textbooks: 
(3) demonstration teaching; (4) institutes and 
teacher’s meetings for the improvement of in- 
struction; (5) personal conferences for the in- 
terpretation of methods and curricula; (6) 
classroom visitation and inspection; (7) set- 
ting up standards of achievement. 

It was also reorganized as to detail to se 
eure a more perfect accounting of supervisory 


cost. 
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Instruction. 

lustruction reports were developed in greater 
detail. Provision was made for the inclusion 
of the intermediate or junior high school, and 
vocational activities. Special class activities 
were further sub-divided according to type. 

Coordinate Activities. 

A new division was established to care for 
certain activities which some cities have been 
charging to administration, others to instruc 
tion and still others to auxiliary agencies. 
These include the tield service activities of at- 
tendance law enforcement, medical inspection, 
dental inspection and nurse service, sub-di- 
vided according to activity. 

Auxiliary Agencies. 

The number of items classified under this head 
were reduced by removing medical and health 
service. New items relating to school banks, 
gardens, and lunchrooms were included. 

Fixed Charges. 

The method of reporting Fixed Charges was 

changed to secure these by school division. 
Operation of School Plant. 

The method of reporting these items was 
changed as to detail. 

Maintenance of School Plant. 

The method of reporting these items was 
changed as to detail. 

Capital Outlay. 

Capital Outlay was revised to show cost class 
ifications in greater detail. 

Balance Sheet. 

A condensed balance sheet wis included, to 
gether with a summary of expenditures by 
which the proportionate amounts spent upon 
the several maintenance divisions can be seen 
ata glance. 

Other Items. 

Practically no changes were made in reports 
on the value of school property, bonds and sink 
ing funds, taxation and debt service, except in 
developing more inclusive definitions. 
Explanation of the Principal Items and Head- 

ings. 

The general statistics of city school systems 
are to be supplied by the city superintendent of 
schools on the blank designated as Part I. The 
fiscal statistics should be reported in this blank 
known as Part II and are to be supplied by the 
chief fiscal officer in the school system. The 
superintendent and the fiscal officer should com- 
pare their statistics before the reports are 
transmitted to the Bureau of Education. Such 
comparison will result in harmonious reports. 
This comparison is necessary to insure, for ex- 
ample, that the two officers shall consider the 
same persons as supervisors, teachers, etc., in 
reporting the number of such persons or the 
salaries paid. A mutual understanding should 
prevail as to which schools in the system are to 
be reported as_ kindergartens, elementary 


schools, special schools, junior high schools, ete. 


A.* Receipts. 

1. Revenue receipts (items 1-9, inclusive). 
Report as revenue receipts all receipts which 
do not result in increasing school indebtedness 
or in the depletion of school property. Revenue 
receipts will include, therefore, all moneys de- 
rived from the sources indicated in items 1-9, 
inclusive. » All revenue receipts should be net. 

2. Federal moneys.—Under this heading and 
after item 4 report the amount of money re- 
ceived from the Federal Government for voca- 
tional education from the Smith-Hughes Fund. 

3. State moneys.—‘State moneys” includes 
all school revenue paid into the State treasury 
and distributed therefrom on a different basis 
from that on which it was collected, i. e., the 
city usually receives an amount either greate: 
or less than the amount paid by the city to the 
State. In many cities it will not be possible to 
distribute the total amount of money received 
from the State so as to show the different 
sources from which such moneys were received 
by the State, as indicated in items 1-9. In such 
cases report the total amount received from the 
State in the “State moneys” column after “Total 
revenue receipts.” 

4. County moneys.—Include all school rev- 
enue raised by the county, which is turned over 
to the city for the support of the city schools. 
In States having the county unit of taxation. 
all moneys received from county sources should 
be reported in the column for county moneys. 








5. Township, district and municipal moneys, 
—Include ail moneys coliected directiy from the 
city and all revenue accruing to the city school 
system from the township, district, or town 
(“‘town” is used here in the sense of a school 
district, not a village or smail city) in which the 
city is 1ocated or of which the city forms a 
part. 

6. Income from permanent funds.—This item 
includes ail income from permanent invested 
tunds, exciusive of invested moneys designed to 
meet future pond obligations. ‘he interest ac- 
cruing trom invested sinking tunds should be 
reported aiter item Y. It is important that in- 
come from invested permanent county funds be 
reported under “county.” ; 

/. Income from leases of school lands.— 
Inciude onity the income trom schoo! lands which 
have been set apart tor a partial support of the 
school system. Do not include temporary rents 
from city school lots, as such income should be 
reported under item 9¥. 

8. General appropriations.— This item in- 
cludes appropriations distributed annually by 
the State or county on some per capita basis for 
school purposes but not for some specific edu- 
cational activity. 

9. Specific appropriations.— This item in- 
cludes moneys appropriated by the Federal Goy- 
ernment, State, or county for some specific pur- 
pose such as vocational education, high school 
aid, teacher training, education of the handi- 
capped, etc. 

10. Emergency appropriations. — After this 
item report any moneys appropriated trom any 
political unit to meet emergencies, such as ap- 
propriations from the State to supplement 
teachers’ saiaries or from the general city treas- 
ury to increase the money available for munic- 
ipal school purposes. 

1l. Taxation tor maintenance.—lInclude all 
moneys raised by tocal (1. e. township, district, 
or city) taxation on personal property or real 
estate, on public and private utiuties, trom busi- 
ness taxes, and trom poll taxes, for school main- 
tenance purposes oniy. All moneys raised by 
State school and county school taxation which 
are transferred to the city school fund should 
be included here. The relationship of this item 
to section G of this blank is highly important. 
Specific school taxes should be carefully dis- 
tinguished from appropriations which may be 
allotted to the city tor school purposes but 
which have not been specifically collected as 
school taxes. Item 6 should include only the 
taxes raised for meeting the current expenses of 
the school system and the taxes collected for the 
construction of school buildings. 

12. Taxation for debt service.—Include here 
all moneys raised for meeting debt obligations, 
such as the accumulation of a sinking fund, pay- 
ment of interest on bonded indebtedness, and 
interest in short time loans. 

13. From other school districts for tuition. 

This item includes all school moneys trans- 
ferred from one local school unit to another. 
It will generally include only tuition money (not 
tuition from patrons), but may include also 
money received from another school unit for 
various purposes. The money thus transferred 
must be eliminated from the final State report 
to the United States Bureau of Education in 
order to avoid a duplication of receipts and ex- 
penditures. It is very important, therefore, that 
transfer money be separated from other receipts. 

14. All other revenue receipts.—lInclude all 
fines and penalties, all gifts, bequests, and con- 
tributions to the city schools, all receipts from 
the rent of school buildings and school lots (not 
school lands in the sense of a permanent in- 
vestment), all interest on bank deposits and 
invested sinking funds, and all tuition fees paid 
by school patrons (not tuition money trans- 
ferred from one district or city to another). 

This item should include any excess in the 
selling price of textbooks and supplies to pupils 
or other persons over the cost. It should in- 
clude also the profit accruing from lunch rooms 
carried on with school funds. Net admission 
receipts from public entertainments should also 
be included. 

15. Non-revenue receipts.—Non-revenue re- 
ceipts should include all amounts obtained from 
loans and bond sales and from the sales of 
property and supplies. All such receipts either 
incur indebtedness, which must be paid at some 
future date, or result in decreasing the amount 
and value of the school property. All non-rev- 
enue receipts should be net. 

16.. Receipts from loans and bond sales.— 
Include all receipts from bond sales negotiated 
during the fiscal year and all short-term loans 
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Receipts and Opening Inventories 


1 Cash receipts (revenue and non-revenue s 


Fuseton of F speuse 


2 Instruction 
Co-ordinate activities 
4. Ausiliary agencies 
Fixed charge« 
6 Operation of schoot plant 


or of school plant 


Value of Site and Buudines 


1. General cuntrol $ 

2. Elementary school 

4 Bpeeial schools 

4. Intermediate or junior high 
achoo 

5. High schools, including 
technical and commercial 
high schools 

6. Vocational, trade and cor 


tunuation schools 


7. Normal schools 


8. Ce oe 
9 Total value school 
Property 


G_-Taxation 
| Sehool tax rate for maintenance purposes 
s) State | separate tax uo le fae 


" 
10) purposes 





C— Condensed Balance Sheet 


5. Total expenditures, exeluding items 103, (b 
and (c) 
>. Cash on hand from previous fiseal year 
6 Cieh on hand aot end of fiseal *year 
Stoek on hand from previous fiscal year 
7. Stock on hand at end of fiseal year 
4. Total 8 Totals 


D Summary of Expenditures 


E Value of School Property 


F — Bonds and Sinking Funds 


Expenditures and Closing Inventories 


Amoun | Por coms of Main 
oomece Foam 














Value of Equipment 








PAGE 7. CONCLUS 
which were not paid during the fiscal year. It 
may sometimes be necessary to borrow money 
to maintain the schools until taxes are collected. 
These short-term loans, the payment of which 
does not carry over into the next fiscal year, 
should not be reported. 

17. Receipts from sales of property and pro- 
ceeds of insurance adjustments.—Include all 
moneys received from the sale of school build- 
ings and grounds, sale of library books, fur- 
niture, scientific apparatus, automobiles, trucks, 
machinery, fuel, or other property belonging to 
the city school system. Include also the pro- 
ceeds of insurance adjustments. Receipts from 
the sale of textbooks purchased during the 
school year are duplicates and should not be 
included. 

18. Other non-revenue receipts.—Include all 
other receipts derived by decreasing the value of 


ION OF REPORT. 


the school property or by obligating the school 
system to make payment at some future time. 

19. Cash Balance on hand.—lInclude balances 
from both revenue and non-revenue receipts. 

20. Stock on hand.—lInclude all stock room 
supplies and textbooks which have not yet been 
distributed to the various school buildings for 
use. 


B. Payments. 

1. Definition’ of Administration or General 
Control. — ‘Administration or general control 
shall be defined as that group of activities that 
deals with (1) the carrying out of policies that 
provide physical, financial and educational con- 
ditions under which pupil, teacher, principal and 
supervisor may work to best advantage; (2) 
the provision of channels through which the 
course of study, general data and instructions 
may be quickly and effectively placed in opera- 
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tion; (3) the provision of channels through 
which information and conditions in the schools 
may. be properly transmitted to the central of- 
fices; (4) putting into operation standards of 
achievement; (5) the preparation of general 
data and reports; (6) research activities; (7) 
general publicity. 

2. Board of Education and Secretary’s office. 
—Under this head should be included all ex- 
penditures for salaries of members of school 
boards, of secretaries, and of other officers or 
assistants engaged in the business administra- 
tion, and all other expenditures for such officers 
for supplies, traveling expenses, etc. 

3. Officers in charge of buildings.—Include 
the salaries and expenses of those having charge 
of the construction and maintenance of physical 
properties, such as superintendents of buildings, 
school architects, inspector of buildings, super- 
intendent of repairs and schoolhouse commis- 
sion. Payments to special employees engaged 
exclusively on new work should be charged to 
outlays. 

4. Officers in charge of supplies.—Include the 
salaries and expenses of the superintendent 
of supplies, business manager, or other officers 
whose duties are concerned with the purchase 
and distribution of supplies. 

5. Operation and maintenance of administra- 
tion building.—-Include also rents paid for gen- 
eral control offices. 

6. Superintendents of schools and their of- 
fices.—Include all payments for salaries of 
superintendents, assistant or deputy superin- 
tendents, directors of research, and other sub- 
ordinate administrative officers whose duties are 
largely administrative and who are not pri- 
marily supervisors of instruction; for office as- 
sistants, clerks, and stenographers; for station- 
ery, postage, supplies, traveling expenses, print- 
ing, and other miscellaneous expenses in con- 
nection with the office of the superintendent. 

7. Administration of vocational relations and 
school census.—Include salaries and expenses of 
officers in charge of procuring vocational in- 
formation, of giving vocational guidance, and of 
issuing working permits, and of census enumer- 
ators, including clerical help, necessary blanks, 
and other supplies, car fare, etc. 

8. Administration of co-ordinate activities. 
-This includes payments for all salaries and 
expenses of persons who are in the central office 
exercising direct control of all the co-ordinate 
activities as specified in Section B III. Do not 
include field workers. 

When personal bonds are required of school 
officers and are paid for by the city school 
board, such expenditures should be entered here. 

B-II. Instruction. 

9. Instruction.—This includes a statement of 
all items of expense concerned directly in actual 
teaching or aiding in the teaching of children, 
or improving the quality of teaching, such as 
salaries and expenses of supervisors and prin- 
cipals, teachers’ salaries, expenses of teachers’ 
institutes, cost of textbooks, school library 


books, stationery, and other supplies used in in- 
(Continued on Page 121) 


Cutting Consolidated School Costs 


Superintendent L. E. Castle, Albert City, Iowa 


This study is part of an attempt to solve an 


actual problem in the administration of the 


Albert City Consolidated School. We are 
face to face with an overwhelming demand 
for retrenchment. Since this problem is being 
met by every other cons lidated schoo] 
in the state, our conclusions and meth 
ods may be useful. We must agree that 


the farmer of the middle west is justified in his 
demand for lower taxes. But sinee the more 
far-reaching solutions of this problem are slow 
In coming into operation, many boards believ 
that the only way they can lower the millage of 
their distriet- is by indiscriminate eutting of 
the salary schedule and in some cases of reduc 
ing the length of the school year. 

It behooves 


every this 


costs are and 


superintendent at 
time to find where his greatest 


then to get down and do some mighty hard 
thinking to diseover where he @an help his 
board retrench at the right spot, namely, where 


it will not injure the present or future useful- 
School boards in small dis- 
tricts have always worked in the dark in mat- 
ters of finance. 


ness of the school. 


Their job is to turn the tax- 
payers’ money into edueational opportunity for 
the youth of the district. 
always been kept in ignorance of how much 
“education” the school dollar actually bought, 
simply because nobody else knew much about it 
either. 


However, they have 


Besides this, they have not known in 
the vaguest degree how their school compared 
with others of its size and kind. 


Admitting the danger of following the com 
parative method blindly, we believe it is neces- 
sary to know something of the central tendency 
in school expenditures before we can know 
whether we are progressing at all. We must 
discover in what part of the procession we are 
marching in order to lay our plans for getting 
into the front rank. 


In addition to knowing his costs and how 
they compare with schools of the same size and 
type, the superintendent must use every means 
of placing before his tax-paying patrons the 
work the school is doing. Never before did we 
need to “sell” the school to the patrons as now. 
A yearly report showing progress measured by 
standard tests, and showing graphically the re- 
sults of better organization if such has been ac 
complished, should be put out for patrons on the 
mimeograph. This report should deseribe the 
parts of the school work which are especially 


The careful work 


most schools are doing in speed and accuracy 


well worth while this vear. 


in the fundamental progress in 


handwriting on the Ayres seale, and in oral 


operations, 


and silent reading tests, appeals to almost any 
citizen if rightly presented. Use graphs freely, 
Don’t put more than one thing 
Besides this report, use the local 
paper. Sell your policy, piece by piece. Seize 


but simply. 
into a graph. 
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every opportunity to talk on some one pliase of 
school work which will appeal. Seek out the 
tax grumblers and interest them in the work of 
the school. Get them into your office. Have a 
visiting day and get patrons into the rooms. 
Praise your good teachers and let them see the 
work. Sell your school. 

We superintendents have too long followed 
the policy of trying to work the board so far as 
possible for more money and then leave them to 
answer to the taxpayers as best they could, while 
we gave them no information to “answer” with. 
Now that the cry for retrenchment has come it 
is time for us to get down and earn the part of 
our salaries which has been paid for administra- 
tion by helping the board carry the school 
through to better times. At Albert City we have 
planned to cut expenses in several ways. First, 
we figured the cost per pupil of every study in 
high school. It costs our school $73.72 per 
pupil for all expenses of operation except teach- 
ers’ salaries and special equipment. Divide this 
by eight, the number of periods in the high 
school day, and you have $9.21, the cost of 
operation per pupil for each high school class for 
the entire year. Add to this the cost of the 
teacher’s time divided by the number of the 
pupils in the class, and you have the 
cost per pupil of instruction in_ that 
particular class for the current year. Our costs 
for each class are given in Graph I, for the year 
1921-1922. Manual training, second year Latin, 
plane geometry, second year English, and first 
year algebra all have a very high cost per pupil 
because the classes are so small. The cost of 
a teacher’s time in the assembly room was also 
an important item. By alternating elective 
studies in the two upper grades where the en- 
rollment was small enough, so as to give them 
every other year to capacity classes, and increas- 
ing the capacity of our manual training room, 
at a cost of $200, our average cost per pupil, 
will be cut 35%, the cost of each class per pupil 
appearing as in Graph II. A comparison of 
the two graphs will show the reduction in pupil 
cost. By reorganizing the course in this way, 
and by using student monitors in some of the 
assembly periods we are able to get along with 
one less teacher in the high school, in spite of 
an enrollment increase of approximately fifteen 
per cent. Our curriculum will not suffer by the 
change, as many electives being available for 
each child before graduation as before. 


Making a Budget. 

After planning the work of the year, it was 
“translated” into terms of dollars and cents be- 
fore being presented to the board. In other 
words, the superintendent enbodied his entire 
policy in a budget. Consultation with the sec- 
retary and members of the board were necessary 
to determine many of the items, but once the 
budget was finished and accepted by the Board. 
the superintendent was expected to assume re- 
sponsibility that it was not over-run through- 
out the year. During this year, at each board 
meeting the superintendent has made it a point 
to be able to inform the board as to just how 
much had been Spent under each item of the 
budget, and how much is still on hand. A card 
for each item, debited at the first of the year 
with the amount allotted to that item, and cre- 
dited each time a warrant is issued by the secre- 
tary, is a time-saving method for the superin- 
tendent to keep this information, so that it 
will be ready at all times. Each month before 
the Board meets each card may be balanced, 
showing the amount stil! on hand. 


Comparing With State Medians. 

After planning the budget, each item was 
compared with the median expenditure per 
pupil for that item in one hundred consolidated 
schools of the state for the current year, to see 
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COST PER PUPIL OF HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
ALBERT CITY 1922-23 


Each star == One Dollar 
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No.in Cost per 

class pupil 
Home Economiecs.......... (12) $30.83 
Manual Training.__......... (18) $30.46 
Shia cinscrdpaecnivciiinhians (17) $28.06 
U. 8S. History.....................(18) | $27.70 
Agriculture.__............ ....... (23) $21.03 
OTS $20.54 
English Ist Yr................. (22) $18.30 SOSOSSSHSSOSSSSSSS 
Adv. Alg —Arith SP (20) $17.96 SESE SES 
English 2nd Yr.............. (23) $17.91 CSSSHSSSOSSSS SSCS 
English 3-4th Yr........... (28) $17.91 SSSSSOSSOSSSSSSTSO 
Algebra Le — (22) $17.17 SESE ERES 
Modern History........... (23) $16.82 SESSSSSSSsoosesse 
Commercial Law............ (20) $16.21 alae 
Pub. Speaking 

ALBERT CITY 1921—22 

No. in Cost per 

class pupil 
Manual Training... . (7) $68.86 

SEES 

Agriculture... (9) $89.63 
Latin, 2nd Yv........ ee $38.78 
Physics......... ww----- (18) $87.89 
TT : 
Plane Geometry............. (10) $31.09 
Home Economics... (12) $30.83 
English 2nd Yr.._....... ( 7) $29.21 
Latin Ist. Yr........ (11) $27.39 
Algebra Ist. Yr. fe ( 9) $24.09 
U. S. History... shes (18) $22.55 
Economics... .-- (14) $22.16 
English 3-4th Yr.............. (21) $18.74 
General Science................. (23) $18.53 
Modern History.......... . (20) $17.96 
English 1st. Yr.............. (23) $17.91 
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GRAPH 1. 


if our plans for the year were reasonable, and 
comparison was also made on the basis of per- 
centage distribution of the total among the 
various items, to see if our plan was well pro- 
portioned. The medians used were obtained by 
sending a questionnaire to 350 consolidated 
schools in Iowa on Feb. 27, 1922, from which 
about 150 replies were received. The first 
hundred replies which reached us were tabu- 
lated, and the results mailed back to each school 
on March 13. Graph ITI, showing the median 
for each item in dollars per pupil, and Graph IV 
showing medians in percentage distribution 
were also sent, with directions for comparing 
each school with the medians. Since this may 
be of interest to other schools, the graphs and 
directions for comparison are included here. 
The running expenses for the year were divided 
into seven items, as follows: 


1. Administration; salaries of superintend- 
ent, office assistants, secretary of the board. 
other expenses of the board, but NOT the sal- 
aries of principals or supervisors. 


2. Teaching or Instruction; salaries of 
teachers,.supervisors and principals, textbooks, 
all supplies used in instruction and any expense 
which has to do with teaching children in class. 


8. Operation; includes janitor’s salary and 
helpers, fuel, water, light and power, janitor’s 
supplies and all expenses needed to operate the 
plant. 


4. ‘Maintenance; includes all items that tend 
to make the plant as good as it was at the be- 
ginning of the school year, such as repairs, 
painting, replacement of equipment and upkeep 
of grounds. 


5. Auxiliary Agencies; includes library, 
health work, lunches, lectures and social center 
work, and all other items which cannot be in- 
cluded elsewhere. 


6. Fixed Charges; rent and insurance. 


7. Transportation; including all expense of 
keeping vehicles running for the year, includ- 
ing salaries, repairs of busses, etc. 


Besides the items given as running expense. 
three others, new equipment not bought to re- 
place old, debt service including interest and 
sinking funds, and payments on buildings and 
sites, were included in the questionnaire, but 
these are not included in the comparisons for 
obvious reasons. The headings here followed 
are taken with slight alterations from a “Sur- 
vey of Iowa School Finance,” by Russell and 
Lindsay, University of Iowa Extension Bulletin 
1921. 


If you wish to compare your school with the 
medians in dollars per pupil, divide each item 
by the number of pupils, using for “number of 
pupils” the figure halfway between your total 
enrollment and your average attendance for the 
firrst semester of 1921-22. Check the amounts 
on the chart here given or reproduce the graphs 
with your own amount represented by a par- 
agraph alongside the median bar. 


Tf you wish to compare your school with me- 
dians as to the manner of distributing the funds 
among the varous items, total your seven items 
and divide each of the seven by the total for all 
to find what percent of the total your plan ap- 
portions to each. Check your percents on 
Graph IV. 


Interpreting the Budget Medians. 

The median represents central tendency. 
One half the schools are higher and one half 
lower than the median. One fourth of the 
schools lie below the first quartile. One fourth 
lie above the third quartile. The middle fifty 
percent lie between the quartiles. 
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If you have an item outside the quartile lines 
you should at once investigate and find the rea- 
son you are distributing your school tax in a 
different manner from three-fourths of the 
hundred schools reporting. 

If you are paying more than the median for 
instruction, administration and auxiliary agen- 
cies, your school is or should be doing work 
above the average, for this is where the money 
should go to produce results educationally. If 
items are low 


these you are administering 
wrongly. If you are managing to keep your 


operation, maintenance and fixed charges below 
the median, without detriment to health and 
sanitation or endangering of property, so much 
the better. You will then have more money for 
the former items. 


Conclusions. 

Let me sum up the conclusions we 
reached at Albert City. 

1. Some retrenchment is necessary in school 
expense, if it can be accomplished without sac 
rificing the efficiency of the school thus 
gained. 

9. It is “up to” the superintendent to find 
out where greatest costs lie, and whether these 
eosts can be cut without injuring the school. 
He should stand responsible for finding where 
retrenchment is to take place, subject to the 
final approval of the board. 


have 


far 


8. Publicity is more. necessary this year than 


ever before to sell the good work of the schools 
to the tax-paving public, and the superintendent 
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is the man hired to handle the bulk of this 


publicity. 
1. Salary cutting should be the last resort. 
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DOLLARS PER PUPIL YOR CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS IN IOWA - 1921-1922 
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The superintendent who, cannot help his board 


cut costs anywhere but on teachers’ salaries 


deserves a liberal cut himself. 


Your Local Paper as a Factor in School 


Administration 


Stuart R. Paddock, Editor Cook County, IIl., Herald and Palatine, Ill., Enterprise 


How many of you school boards use vour 
home town paper as an aid in your adminstra 
tion of school affairs. From my person 
al experience as a country editor T will ventur 
to say that there are more of you who don’t 
use the local paper than there are those who 
do. Of course every newspaper man believes in 
publicity—that’s natural, because we make our 
living in the publicity game. But the sort of 
publicity that we country newspaper men, or 
in fact any newspaper men, make any money ov 
is advertising, and Tam not going to try to sell 
iny school board any advertising space in this 
article. 


own 


T am simply going to urge you to 
make use of what is the best sort of free ad 
vertising obtainable: the news column of your 
loeal paper. 


Of course every local paper always carries 
more or less school publicity about school en 
tertainments, graduating exercises and the like. 
but what T want to suggest is that more school 
hoards make use of the news columns of their 
loeal papers to get in closer touch with the pub- 
lie and aequaint the publie through the columns 
of your local paper with some of the many 
problems which confront you in your adminis- 
tration of school affairs. 

An Unfair Attitude. 

A great many school boards, I am sorry to 
Say, seem to think that the best way to do is 
fo say as little as possible about school prob- 
lems outside of hoard meetings. Now T think 
that attitude is not fair to the general public 
and particularly to the taxpayers who are in 
reality the ones who support the school and 
Pay for its maintenance. The question of 
school taxation is a vital question in every com- 
munity and it is a question with which every 
school board is forced to wrestle all the time. 


It has been my experience that the most kick- 


ing at tax time about school taxes has been 


done in communities where the average tax 
knew little or nothing about the prob- 
lems with which the school boards had to con 
tend. While in communities where the school 
problems and their effect upon taxation were 
frequently aired through the columns of the 
home paper, there was little or no complaint 
from the taxpayers because they had been made 
acquainted with what the school problems were 
and knew about what to expect in the way of 
taxation. 


payer 


In the territory served by the papers of which 
| am the editor; I have seen striking examples 
of both kinds of school administration, the kind 
which keeps all the problems shut up in the 
board room and the kind which gives them the 
widest. possible publicity through the columns 
of the local and I 


the 


paper, want to most 
emphatically that communities where the 
publie is taken into the confidence of the board 
and where school problems are freely and frank 
ly discussed through the press are the com 
munities that the most progressive 
schools and are the communities where the gen 
eral public takes the most active interest in 
those schools. 


say 


have 


The Danger of Lack of Information. 

School affairs are affairs in which altogether 
too often the average citizen is not interested. 
Ile isn’t interested until something comes up 
that forcibly compels his interest, for instance 
that the school has crowded and 
more buildings are necessary, or the 
grounds have become too small and more play 
ground is needed. To bring about these neces 
sary improvements means an increase in taxa 
tion and when the news breaks that some such 


become too 


school 


action is needed there is a sudden and very 
often a hostile interest taken in school affairs 
by Mr. Average Citizen who ordinarily gives 
the school little thought, no thought at all most 
likely, except to think what it’s costing him 
in taxes. 

Now a sudden problem is sprung at 
the average taxpayer he is likely to back up and 
put 


when 


He will main- 


* gort 
of spirit until you can convince him that what- 


himself on the defensive. 


tain that defensive attitude and “show me’ 


ever is needed is absolutely necessary, and if 
he hasn’t heard anything about: the proposition 
previously to its being suddenly brought up it 
is going to take a whole lot longer time to get 
him to see things your way and vote to increase 
his school taxes to pay for the needed improve 
ments than it would take if the proposition had 
been openly and freely discussed through the 
press from the time when the necessity of some 
action was first seen by the school board. 

One day on a railroad train I heard a couple 
of farmers excitedly whispering about some 
news they had just heard. It was stated that 
the new high school voted in their district could 
not be built because the supreme court of the 
state had declared the election illegal. Now as 
a matter of fact there was no question as to the 
legality of the election, the supreme court de 
entirely different matter 
about the boundaries of the district. The next 
day the president of the school board came out 


cision being on an 


in our paper with a clear and complete state 
ment of the whole affair and gll the wild rumors 
were stopped before they got fairly started. 
That prompt action on the part of the school 
board in taking the entire public into confid- 
ence and telling them all that they knew them- 


selves stopped a lot of foolish talk. True facts 
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made public will win where secrecy means 
whispered stories that may bring catastrophy. 
A Salary Snarl. 

Some school boards even object to letting the 
public know what salaries they are paying their 
teachers, giving as the reason for secrecy in 
one case I recall, that the members didn’t want 
the teachers themselves to know what the 
others were getting. Now it’s a safe bet that 
there are not many schools where each teacher 
doesn’t know what the others get, and in this 
particular case it didn’t help the board any to 
keep things under cover because the board in an 
adjoining district, in making public the salaries 
they were paying also made public those of some 
near-by districts as a means of comparison to 
show that other boards were paying more than 
they were. Of course some one from the first 
district saw the neighboring paper, and then the 
board that had kept quiet was forced to make 
all manner of explanation as to why they were 
paying more than the other fellows. If they 
had made all those explanations at first it would 
have been a lot more convincing and would 
have saved them considerable unfavorable com- 
ment. 


I know one school board that conducts a regu 
lar campaign of publicity on everything of im 
portance that comes up. They give the people 
an idea of school organization, the conditions 
which affect schools as well as other institutions 
regarding salaries etc., the laws of governing 
taxation and in short everything which they 
think would be of interest to the general public. 
“Those things interest our board and we are 
merely the people’s representatives in school af 
fairs. Why shouldn’t they interest the general 
public whom we represent?” is the argument 
of that school board. 


The Childless Taxpayer 

Of course people who have children in school 
are always interested in the school, but it very 
frequently happens that the great majority of 
taxation falls upon people who do not have 
children in school. It is these people who are 
reached by a publicity campaign which stresses 
the school as not only the place where the child 
ren are educated but as the place where the fu 
ture citizenship of America is being formed. If 
the taxpayer who is not a patron of the school 
can be made into a friend of the institution, 
one big step has been taken toward better edu- 
eation. And the best way, and in fact practi 
cally the only way, in which these tax paying 
non-patrons of the school can be reached is by 
keeping the school and what it means as a 
community institution constantly before them 
through the columns of the local paper. 

Another way in which the local papeg can be 
used to keep the importance of the school to 
the community before the public is to show 
the tax payers how much a good school really 
means to the community in dollars and cents. 
Every locality which boasts of good schools can 
also boast of higher property values than can 
a community which does not have such good 
schools. 
in a good school district as compared with 


An article showing values of property 


values in a district which has not as advanced 
schools is one which wins friends for the school. 


A Profitable Tax. 

A district in territory served by one of my 
papers has a fine four year high school. This 
school cost the taxpayers of that district about 
$9,000 last year and they were educating about 
50 pupils. A neighboring district which had 
no high school had to pay $3,000 non-high 
school tax to help educate children from the 
non-high-school territory of the state, who at- 
tended high schools in organized districts. No 
children from this particular district attended 
high school so the taxpayers were paying a 
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$3,000 school tax and really getting no direct 
The board of education in the neigh 
boring organized high school district took im 


return. 


mediate advantage of this situation and ran 
an article in my paper showing that while their 
district had spent $9,000 to the other district’s 
$3,000 in high school taxes they had gotten the 
In other 


words for three times the amount of moneys 


advantage of educating 50 children. 


paid in taxes they had got fifty times the re 
turn in education. That article was good pub 
licity and made a great hit with the people who 
were maintaining the fine high school. It 
didn’t set so well of course in the district where 
they were paving $3,000 in taxes and getting 
nothing. 
Editors Are Human. 

I am sorry to say that some school boards 
seem to think that when an editor of the local 
paper comes around looking for news of school 
affairs he should be regarded as some sort of a 
pest and be gotten rid of as quickly as pos 
sible and with as little news about school af 
fairs as it is possible to give him. It is my 
honest opinion that a board which does that is 
simply laying up future trouble for themselves 
for editors of local papers are only human be 
ings and as such they like to be treated well 
The members of a school board who do treat 
the newspaper man well and give him news 
freely is going to find that newspaper man their 


——E 





“FOURTEEN POINTS” FOR TEACHERS. 
Supt. Paul Dillingham, Litchfield, Conn. 


1. Your school is good only in so far as it is 
growing better every day. 

2. Remember that you are teaching children, 
not subjects. 

3. Be. more of a guide and leader than task- 
maker. 

4. Don’t be a supplement to the textbook, make 
the textbook a supplement to you. 

5. It is more important to get pupils to like 
a subject than to learn facts. 

6. Anticipate the situation. Most disciplinary 
troubles arise through lack of foresight on 
the part of the teacher. 

7. Have your work for the day planned in 

' detail. 

8 Keep things moving: avoid drag. 

9. Grammar should be taught by use, not by 
the yard. 

10. Make every subject a lesson in good English. 
11. Develop community spirit in your pupils by 
being a community leader yourself. 

12. If you are using some device or method that 
brings results, pass it along. 

18. Keep the public informed of what your 
school is doing. This is an age of adver- 
tising and schools are no exception. 

14. Enthusiasm is contagious. Be enthusiastic. 


friend when they need a friend. On the other 
hand if he is treated indifferently and as if he 
were some sort of a pest, he is likely to remem- 
ber it and not give that board all the willing 
support they think they ought to have when 
the time comes that they need publicity and 
want it badly. 


Some school boards think that the least said 
about the schools by the public the better; other 
boards think that the more the schools are kept 
before the public the better it is for both the 
publie and the school. 
paper man, I agree heartily with this latter 


Naturally, as a- news 
view. I believe in publicity in all publie af- 
There 


may be times when premature publicity may 


fairs but particularly in school affairs. 


be harmful to certain national or international 
issues, but with our schools it is different. 
Every school is a local affair, a community pro- 
position. Every school, big or little, holds a 
vital place in the affairs and the welfare of the 
community which it serves, and I ean see no 
earthly reason why the problems of the school 
should not be fully and freely discussed by the 
school board and the public. I believe that 
such full and free discussion is the best way to 
assure real harmony and promote increased ef- 
ficiency in the school. 


Publicity Insures Support. 

My experience as an editor has fully con 
vinced me that there is a great deal of value to 
the school board, to the school and to the com- 
munity in a policy of open publicity on the 
part of boards of education. I have seen in the 
territory served by my papers striking examples 
of the open-door and of the closed-door poliey 
I want to say emphatically that where you find 
the best schools and where you find the people 
of all classes interested in those schools, you 
will also find the policy of the boards is the 
open-door policy and that complete publicity 
on all vital school problems is given out to the 
general public. 


Now folks, I am not trying to sell any of you 
any advertising in any of my papers. Most of 
you who read this would be outside of the 
territory served by those papers, anyway, but 
even if you were all within range of my pub- 
lications I wouldn’t try to sell you advertis- 
All I want you to do is to consider 
whether or not you are using your own local 


ing space. 


paper for all that it’s worth to help you in 
the administration of your school affairs. 


The “home town” papers of this country 
carry a mighty weight in their respective ter- 
ritories, the editors are a likable constructive, 
and useful bunch of fellows who are always 
ready to give home enterprises an enthusias- 
tie boast. We are always looking for news and 
the columns of our papers are always open for 
any worth-while article on a worthy cause, and 
if there is a worthy cause in this country the 
American public school is one. It has been a 
sort of “side issue”, “necessary evil” sort of a 
thing for altogether too long among the tax- 
payers of some localities. 


Wake the public up, let them know what 
the school is and what it stands for and what 
it means to America. School boards in too 
many cases are trying to solve the weighty 
problems of the school alone. The school prob- 
lems are problems for all of the people. Take 
the people into confidence and tell them what 
your difficulties are, what are your purposes 
and plans. The best way to reach the general 
public is through the columns of your local 
paper. Use those columns. The local paper cat 
be a big help in your administration of school 
affairs if you will only allow it to be so, and we 
editors are always ready and willing to help 4 


good cause along. 
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Modern School Journalism 


Dr. Edward W. Stitt, District Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


One of the best means to encourage a high 
degree of school spirit is the establishment of 
paper. The plan necessarily entails 
a great deal of labor, and will require much 
personal supervision on the part of the princi- 
pal, if success is to be attained. There are, 
however, so many advantages accruing to a 
school from such a paper that there will be a 
full reward for all the time and effort which 
may be expended upon it. 


a school 


The paper will, if properly conducted, create 
a strong bond of union between the school and 
the home. The average parent, especially the 
father, often tires of children 
“talk school”, but twice a term, a 
neatly printed and well-illustrated school paper 


hearing his 


if once or 


is brought home, the interest of the parent is 
excited. He willingly consents to examine the 
paper, and read its when he would 
often be unwilling to listen to his children as 
they talk about the same matters. Very often, 
the cooperat'on of the parents may be secured 
in the 


contents, 


business administration of the 


paper, 
either to help finance the enterprise, to secure 
favorable 


advertisements, or to arrange for 


rates for printing by some reliable concern. 
Assuming Editorial Management. 
It will always be necessary for the principal 


to appoint one, or possibly two teachers, to 
undertake the editorial management. In most 
children of the 
too young to take full 
a school paper, though they will be 
found to be willing and 
The teacher of the or the in 
structor who has special charge of the work in 


should 


elementary schools, even the 
graduating classes, are 
charge of 
valuable assistants. 
gvraduating class, 
literature, 


composition and usually be 


selected The latter will have personal know 
ledge of any compositions of special ability 
which may have been written by any pupils, 


and will know how to select the articles best 


fitted for publication. 
found a strong 


It will be neentive to origin 


al work in compositions, and to increased care 
their 
pupils find that their best efforts are recognized 
as suitable for The article 


long. By 


and thoughtfulness in preparation, 
publication. 


printed should not be too making 


them brief, more pupils can be encouraged to 
take part, and gain in 
their 


literary products, so that they may, as juveniles, 


there is also a great 


teaching the young writers to boil down 
appreciate the reductions in space made neces 
sary by the editor’s blue pencil. 

Board of Editors, the ma- 
jority should be selected to represent the high 
est classes of the school, but 
be a 


In choosing the 


there should also 


large number from the other classes, so 


as to have a working nucleus for the follow- 


ng term or year. If ‘the editorial management 
and general direction of the paper are entire 
ly controlled by the members of the graduating 
classes, it is often extremely difficult to keep 
the publication alive, and it is always no easy 
matter to publish the first 
school year. It will 
have at 


issue of the 
usually be 


new 
advisable to 
least one representative from every 
It may be a bet- 
ter plan to have two selected from each class, 
one as a business representative to look after 
routine matters in reference to advertisements 
and circulation, the other to prepare some of 
the “copy”, and thus be the literary or editorial 
delegate. 


class of the grammar grades. 


A matter which will need early attention is 
to decide how often the publication shall appear. 
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COVER DESIGNS OF VARIOUS STUDENTS’ SCHOOL PERIODICALS. 


As a rule, a bi-monthly is to be recommended, 
tive issues for the school year of ten months. 
When the paper has become a real success, and 
has the prestige of experience, it is possible, 
if the school be a large one, to make the pub 
lication monthly. Some very successful papers 
Care taken 
that the issues do not appear too frequently to 


mly appear quarterly. must pe 
prevent their careful censorship by the teachers’ 
committee, and that the composition and man 
agement of the with 


the pupils of their 


paper do not interfere 
the proper preparation by 
regular school work. 


The Selection of a Name. 
It will be 


selecting a name. 


necessary to exercise great care in 
If possible, one that is not 
hackneyed, should be selected. It is advisable 
to incorporate in the choice, the name or num 
ber of the school. or to recognize some histori- 
cal or literary personage who may have lived in 
the vicinity. The sug- 


gested, many of them being papers which have 


following names are 
existed for several years, and seem to have met 
with deserved success: The School News, 
The Star of Forty, The Seal, The Arrow, Our 
Paper, The News of Nineteen, The Young 
Herald, The Junior Journal, The Times of No 
Ten, The Hamiltonian, Our School, The Era of 
Eighteen, The Bronx Beacon, Lincoln School 
Leader, High School Herald, The School Post, 
The Leader, The Loyalist, The Wide-Awake, 
The Arrow, The Review, The Chronicle, The 
Shield, The Owl, The Column, The Bull-dog, 
The Spectator, The Chelsea Herald, The Advo- 
cate, The Echo, School Life, The Day’s-Eye, 
Tel-E-Graph, The Beacon, The White and 
Blue, The Seal, Our School, The Spirit of. 
, Happy Days in—— 





In choosing a name for a scnool paper, such 
a name should be selected as can be represented 
by a cover paper design. Names in the above 
group lending themselves to this form of treat- 
ment are The Owl, The Bull-dog, Our School 
(picture of Building,) Happy Days in——— 


’ 
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The Arrow, The Column and the Day’s Eye 
(Daisy). 
Competitive Cover Designs. 

The illustrations found in this issue will give 
some idea of the variety of titles and designs 
which have been used as the outside covers of 
various school magazines. Many of these were 
made in the school colors, and printed on tinted 
paper, the entire setting making very effective 
cover designs. Frequently, the designs have 
been the work of the pupils of the drawing 
classes, and in some cases prize competitions 
were held, the best design being kept for the 
cover. 

It is possible to secure a handsome cover de- 
sign by arranging a competition open to the 
pupils of best ability in drawing. Such a de- 
sign should bring out prominently the name of 
the paper, and if printed in the school colors, 
will add to the attractiveness of the issue. To 
keep expenses down and secure uniformity of 
appearance it is not wise to change the style 
of the cover too frequently. It is better to se- 
lect a neat cover, and make the design perman- 
ent. If, however, no satisfactory display cover 
can be secured, do not select one produced by 
mediocre ability. In such a it will be 
better to allow the printer to select large, bold, 
type, and make the cover as attractive as his 
typographical limitations permit. 

Circulation and Advertising. 

It will not usually be practicable to publish 
a school paper, and depend for the financial side 
upon the circulation. Advertisements in as 
large numbers as possible must be secured to 
float successfully such an enterprise. It is ad- 
visable to accept no advertisement for less than 
fifty cents or one dollar, and to make a large 
reduction on full page ads, or those which are 
offered for repeated insertions. 

The most satisfactory and effective plan for 
securing the advertisements, is to appoint a 
number of accredited agents in the school to 
act as solicitors, and pay them about ten per 


case, 
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cent of the amount received. This will be a 
practical illustration of the commission re- 
ceived by an agent. and will help the pupil to 
realize concretely just what is meant by “net 
proceeds”. Each pupil should be held respon- 
sible for the collection of the money, so that 
there will be few bad debts, as the pupils will 
usually secure the ads from their personal 
friends, or from the merchants with whom the 
parents have business relations. 

To avoid possible criticism, it will be well to 
scrutinize carefully all advertisements, and re- 
ject those that may be of doubtful propriety. 


Employment of Illustrations. 
The matter of illustrations is an important 


one. As the school paper is necessarily to ap- 
peal to young readers, there should be some 
attempt to have pictures diversify what will 
otherwise be solid reading matter. It will 
sometimes be easy to secure the loan of half- 
tone cuts from publishers, if due acknowledg- 
ment be made for the courtesy. Some of the 
smaller towns and cities maintain a “Publicity 
Bureau,” and this furnishes a medium from 
which to borrow pictures of prominent loca! 
buildings, parks, monuments, and schoolhouses. 
It will also be well to make a feature of print- 
ing half-tone photographs of the principal. some 
of the teachers, members of the board of edu- 
cation, or the officials in charge of the school. 
If the baseball team has won a trophy, the 
pictures of the boys who won the prize award, 
will add much to the summer number and help 
to make it a good seller. Advertisers will usu- 
ally lend their assistance to a school-paper which 
is well illustrated, because they know it becomes 
a treasured souvenir in the home, and is care- 
fully preserved and not thrown away after be- 
ing read, as is the ordinary newspaper. 

A careful examination of many excellent 
school papers published in different towns and 
cities shows a wide variety in the pictures which 
have been reproduced to enliven the paper, and 
makes it, as most magazines are today, illus- 
trated. Some of the subjects which have been 
frequently employed, and which therefore can 
be recommended for imitation are the follow- 
ing: The School Building, Our Mayor, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, Our Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Our Principal, Our Faculty, 
Track Team, Honor Pupils, Snap Shots of Field 
Day, Board of Editors, Class Officers, Flag Day 
Exercises, Our Orchestra, Camera Club, Our 
Oldest Graduate, Our Champion Athletes, The 
Workshop, Our School Garden, The Dental 
Clinic, Guardians of the Peace (School Patrol), 
Our Kitchen, Our Star Graduates, Basket Ball 
Champions, Graduates of 1920, Our Assembly, 
Class Presidents, Our School Banner, Within 
Our Gates, Liberty Loan Parade, Stand by Our 
Flag, Our Glee Club, Our Color Guard, First 
Aid Club, Folk Dancing Club, Games in the 
Kindergarten, Our Dramatic Club, Arbor Day 
Exercises, Saluting the Flag, Our Red Cross 
Club, Some Distinguished Graduates. 

Attrictive Features. 

A prominent feature of each issue should be 
the publication of the “Honor Roll” of the 
school. This should include not only the names 
of the best pupil in such class, but also the 
names of those who have especially distin- 
guished themselves during the previous month 
in any of the various branches of schoolwork. 
Not only are the pupils pleased by such a recog- 
nition of their good work, but the parents are 
proud to see the evidence of their children’s 
success. A pupil in one of the primary grades 
who sees his or her name in print in a real 
paper will be greatly stimulated to continue tne 
meritorious work and will have increased in- 
terest in the school itself. 

One very successful school paper published 
in New York, has a page entitled “With our 
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Babies,” and contains bright sayings and origi- 
ual remarks which have been made by the child- 
ren of the kindergarten. It includes also some 
characteristic pictures of children’s games and 
occupations which are invaluable as showing the 
parents the kind of education the youngest 
pupils are receiving. 


It will be advisable to devote one or more 
pages to “News of Our Alumni.” This plan 
will not only serve to impress the members of 
the former graduating classes, but will inspire 
the present.pupils of the school to increased 
devotion to its best interest. It may be possible 
to print photographs of some of the distin- 
guished graduates. At least, it will be an easy 
matter to make mention of the success which 
has come to them in the various branches of 
professional or merchantile life. In all such 
cases, the year of their graduation is to be em- 
phasized, in the hope that the notice may at- 
tract the attention of some other graduate of 
the same class. They should be willing to 
share in the financial side of the work. 


If the first issue of the paper proves to be 
successful, the principal will doubtless receive 
many letters of congratulation from distin- 
guished citizens or friends of the school. We 
have seen such a paper in which was printed a 
letter of approval from the governor of the 


“Empire State.” 


Mayors, congressmen, school 
superintendents, members of the board of edu- 
cation, and editors of influential metropolitan 
papers have sent such letters of commendation. 
Their publication not only vouches for success, 
but adds very materially to the available read- 
ing matter for the following issue. 


The Element of Humor. 

The “Department of Humor” should not be 
forgotten. In every school, there are many 
real happenings which are very funny, and their 
publication will add to the pleasure of the 
readers of the papers. If the incidents have 
happened in the classrooms, the names of the 
teachers concerned can be disguised as Mr. A. 
or Miss B., though it may frequently be all 
right to publish the name of the pupil who made 
the joke, or about whom the witticism is re 
ported. Pupils should be encouraged to con- 
tribute funny occurrences, jokes, errors, and 80 
forth. It is possible that some young cartoon- 
ist may be able to contribute a sketch or illus- 
tration. 


In the making of a modern newspaper or 
magazine, it is probably very often necessary to 
pad the issue with extracts from other papers. 
In a school] journal this will not be necessary. 
As a rule, if the editorial committee has been 
fully alive to its duty, there will generally be 
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an embarrassment of riches, and the task will 
be to weed out the poorest material. 

It is not recommended that prizes be offered 
for the best compositions, as too often this 
will result in some young contributors recetv- 
ing undue help at home, or in openly plagiariz- 
ing some article and sending it in as an origi- 
nal composition. The best plan is to limit all 
such material to those compositions which 
have been actually written in the school, in 
the presence of the class and the teacher. The 
pupils will be fully alive to the fairness of the 
work, and the publication of their best efforts 
will stimulate renewed interest in “English 
composition.” 

“School statistics” may be made to furnish 
an interesting page, and will not only include 
such items as the total attendance, registration 
and so forth, but may also include interest- 
ing facts regarding the average age of the var- 
ious classes, cost of supplies per pupil, list of 
various nationalities represented, and other 
such topics. There should also be published 
the average per cent of punctuality and at- 
tendance obtained by the classes having the 
the best records. If the principal has made a 
test of several classes of a grade, mention may 
be made of the class having the highest mark, 
but the separate marks should never be printea. 

In old established schools, and in residential 
neighborhoods, a valuable department can be 
made of the “parents’ page.” It can contain 
mention of successes which have come, and can 
record what has been done at the parents’ meet- 
ing. It will be the medium for the plans which 
the parents are making for the purchase of a 
new school flag, pictures or casts for the as- 
sembly hall, and other such efforts to add to 
the decoration of the school building. 

Exchanges and Special Issues. 

Mention should be made of the valuable hints 


and suggestions which can be obtained from 
an examination of other school papers It is 
therefore very necessary to keep up a fair 
amount of “exchanges,” especially by papers 
published by schools in other cities, so as to 
become acquainted with what other good schools 
are doing. A “committee in exchanges” is re- 
commended, whose duty shall be to report upon 
items of interest, innovations attempted else- 
where, and material worth reprinting. 

In case there is a charge made for the paper, 
it should be a very moderate one so as to bring 
it within the reach of all the pupils. Once or 
twice a year, it may be found advisable to 
print a special issue, much larger than the 
ordinary, and this may be sold at a larger price. 
If possible, an effort should be made w se- 
cure a certain number of subscribers who will 
pledge to take the paper for the whole year. 
Very often, a former graduate will not only 
subseribe for himself, but will also pay for 
sending one or more copies to former school- 
mates who may live in different parts of the 
country. If possible, the advertisement may 
serve to pay the expenses of publication, and 
then the paper can be given to the pupils. 
The objections to this plan are first that there 
is often a lack of appreciation for that which 
is received gratis, and secondly, the money re- 
ceived from the circulation should serve to in- 
crease materially the financial stability of the 
enterprise. In any event, there must be an 
effort made to print a large number of copies, 
and have a bonafide circulation, as otherwise 
business men will be very unwilling to ad- 
vertise. 

In many schools, it is a long time before new 
pupils are fully assimilated. By the aid of the 
school paper, they are quickly introduced into 
the various activities of the school. The school- 
pride, school-color, school-song, school-motto, 
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{ EPARTMENT HEADINGS EMPLOYED IN STUDENTS’ 
SCHOOL PERIODICALS. 


and school-pledge, may be printed in a con- 
spicious place in each issue. The newcomer 
quickly absorbs the enthusiasm, and soon for- 
gets his former school in his zealous and loyal 
admiration of his new school-home. No school 
paper can be a success which does not receive 
the cheerful and constant support of those more 
directly concerned in its management. Much 
time must be given out of school to the work, 
but there will be found a large return in the 
growth of the higher esprit-du-corps, and tne 
paper will become a most valuable asset in the 
hands of a capable principal to train and deve- 
lop the loyal and enthusiastic support of pupils, 
parents, and the citizens of the community. 
Results Which May be Accomplished. 

(1) Greater interest in written composition 
work of the students will develop better Eng- 
lish. 

(2) The subject of drawing will receive a 
great stimulus, as the best original sketches or 
designs may be printed. 

(3) A wonderful degree of school pride may 
be developed and successfully maintained. 

(4) The older pupils who assist in the mat 
ters of advertising, subscriptions, circulation, 
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etc., will receive excellent business experience. 

(5) The co-operation of former graduates 
will help to continue their interest in the 
school they attended as pupils. 

(6) If a new building is needed, the jour- 
nal can do excellent publicity work in that 
direction. 

(7) It becomes a strong factor in uniting 
more closely school and home. 

(8) If properly managed, there will be a 
satisfactory surplus which can be devoted to 
school purposes, athletics, mural decoration, ete. 

(9) The pupils will be glad to save the suc- 
cessive issues which thus become valuable sou- 
venirs of their school days. 

(10) The general plan is a most valuable 
training for a pupil who may later wish to 
enter journalism as a profession. He may be- 
come the President Harding of the future! 


THE TEACHER IN THE POLICE COURT. 

There is an occasional reaction to the liberal 
sp-rit which the schools of the nation have 
adopted in the matter of school dise’pline. Cor- 
poral punishment has been reduced to a mini- 
mum, and properly so. 


But, where parents fail to maintain child dis- 
cipline in the home the school is likely at times 
to be confronted with an embarrassing situation. 
There are incorrigibles who will yield neither to 
persuasion nor to the sobering effects of forcible 
restraint. The rod here is frequently the most 
effective and only corrective which the wilful 
child respects. The temptation of the teacher to 
bring the recalcitrant youth to his sober senses 
and to confer a blessing upon him by resorting 
to a wholesale trouncing, may become irresis- 
tible. 

But, there is the lax and sympathetic parent. 
Johnnie’s version of the encounter is accepted. 
Brutality has been practiced. The police courts 
ure created for a purpose. ‘The teacher, rather 
than Johnnie, must be disciplined. ' 

A teacher at Champaign, LIl., was recently 
dragged into the police court to answer the 
charge of brutally whipping a girl. The wit 
nesses, parents and children, indulged in testi- 
mony highly sensational and damaging to the 
teacher. It was a cause celebre. 

But, here is what developed, as reported by 
the local newspaper: “The stick used on the 
girl was shown the jury. It was but little larger 
than a lead pencil and about two feet long. It 
was shown that the pupil received the whipping 
through a heavy winter coat after she had re- 
sisted a milder form of punishment.” 


It further developed “that the bruises left on 
the girl’s body could not have been made by the 
stick shown, but were caused by the fight among 
the children on the way home from school.” 

While a single case may not prove to be typi- 
cal of many others, and while corporal punish- 
ment may in instances go to excess, it neverthe- 
less remains that there is a tendency on the part 
of parents towards harmful sentimentality in 
dealing with the matter of school discipline. To 
bring a teacher, who has performed a duty cour- 
ageously and well, under the odium of a police 
court trial, is cruel and reprehensible. But, the 
problem goes deeper. It involves the welfare of 
the child. The undisciplined youngster may be 
heading for future police-court trials of a more 
serious nature. 

In the face of the embarrassing possibilities 
which confront those who are called upon to 
inflict corporal punishment, it is only logical 
that school authorities should eliminate its ap- 
plication altogether, notwithstanding the fact 
that in rare instances it constitutes a wholesome 
and the only efficacious corrective that can be 
employed. 
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It should be stated at the outset that the 
laboratory work is the vital part of science 
teaching. High school students do not care a 


-reat deal for the sciences unless they are practi- 
al. The visual appeals tremenduously to young 
folks. 
ing water s'gnifies a whole lot more than text- 
blackboard figures. It is the same 
with respect to air pressure in its various forms. 


A siphon, for example, actually displac 


book or 
Boys and girls have a much greater respect for 


the textbook statements after they 
attempted to separate the 


have vainly 


halves of exhausted 
Magdeburg hemispheres. It is indeed a dis- 
heartening process to attempt to interest high 
school folks in the 


a reasonable amount of experimental work. Re 


sciences without providing 


cognizing ths fact it becomes highly important 
that opportunity for such work should be pro 


vided. 


To be of the greatest value a laboratory should 
be planned with an idea to convenience. The 
that 


aristocratic 


writer recalls one of the first laboratories 
he had charge of. It was in an 
little city of 3500 


There 


physics class. The laboratory was a room not 


western-centra! 
students in the 


people in 


Illinois. were twenty 


larger than twenty feet by twenty. The center 
single table 
Such 
from 


of this room was occupied by a 
feet long and six feet wide. 

needed had to be 
gallon bucket and 


ubout twelve 
water as was carried 
the schoo! pulnp iu a three 
removed in the same 
such 
impossible ; 


the used water had to be 


way. Individual work under circum 


stances was practically and even 


when the students were arranged in groups there 


were times when many students had to wait 
until a space would become available at the 
single table. 

Searcely better was another laboratory in a 


wealthy little community in central part of the 
As far as floor space went the lab- 
was a basement 
heating plant. 
The con 
and all the tables 
them sit without 


same state. 
boratory was amply large. It 
room situated not far from the 
The windows were high up and small. 
crete floor was none too level 


had to be 


wabbling. 


wedged up to make 
Frequently, in fact almost every day, 


ashes and coal dust would sift in frora the near 


by furnace and cover tables and apparatus with 
thick. It is not to 


young women entered the 


dust proverb:aliy an inch 
be wondered. that the 
laboratory with manifest reluctance and hurried 
earliest moment. The 


uway at the possible 


sink in the corner was of stone, and in spite of 
black and 
such circumstances it is 

that both 
looked forward to lab days with a sense 
of dread and that 


ordeal was over Laboratory 


ever so much washing was always 


dirty look’'ng. Under 


not to be wonde red at teacher and 
students 
when the 


work under such 


they were 


happy 


conditions is attended by only a small measure 


of profit. 


is one of the 
be considered. Too 


The location of the 
first important 


laboratory 
things t 


to shove laboratories 
off to the basement or into some room consid- 
ered not much good for other This 
is a mistake. Light, heat, and cheery surround- 
ings have a great deal to do with the attitude of 
the students for this their work. 
Poor conditions naturally lead to work of poor 


often there is a tendency 


purposes. 


feature of 





Equipping the Physical 
cience Laboratory G 


E. V. Laughlin, Hopkinton, Iowa 


quality. It is a duty of those having charge 
of the 
comfortable, 
Of course, 


ditions 


placing of laboratories to see to it that 


pleasing quarters are provided. 
it is not always possible to have con 
architectural 


ideal. However, a little 


rearrangement coupled with the services of ex 
perienced decorators and plumbers may accom 
plish wonders. The writer at various times has 
directed the 


oratories; 


making over of unattractive lab- 


and he knows from personal exper 


ience that additional windows, newly plastered, 


expertly decorated walls, tight, well-oiled floors, 


will quickly change a dingy hole into a sunny, 
convenient room. 

Running water is an almost absolute neces- 
There 
several taps as this saves much of the 
students. If 


community the supply should | 


sity in laboratories. should always be 
time oft 
there is a water system in the 
» obtained from 
‘hoesteg resources 
pressure systems or to attic 


should be a flat 


this source; if there is not, 
must be had to 


reservoirs. At each tap there 


bottomed sink connected with outlets leading 
tu sewers or septic tanks. In selecting sinks 


for these places make sure that the bottoms do 


not round for laboratory vessels and utensils 


never set level on such bottoms. In using this 
future 


The taps at these sinks 


caution a tremendous lot of inconven 


ence will avoided. 
preferably should rise sixteen or eighteen inches 
and terminate in a U delivery. This makes 
easy to fill tall vessels. 

No laboratory is 


Usually this is of two kinds 


convenient without 


ample 
tables 


tor hold 


furniture. 
for the students to work at, and cases 
ing apparatus. The tables put out by the var 
ious school furniture firms are more 
than those 


reason that the 


ordinarily 


satisfactory made at home for the 
dimensions and structures are 
such as suit them for school use. Local car 
into their work their 
should be 
students are incon- 
taken 


found that the manu 
than the 


penters often try to weave 
such furniture 
result that 


When all expenses are 


not ons of how 
with the 


own 
made 
venienced. into 
account it will usually be 
home 


factured article costs no more 


made one. 


if) 


Mi: Va 
ry 









Good cases pay for themselves many times over 


in the saving of apparatus. Modern science ap- 


paratus costs too much to be banged ‘around 


from place to place. The cases should be pro- 
in order that they 


cure against prying fingers. 


vided with locks may be se- 


Oftentimes a great 
caused by meddle- 


amount of inconvenience is 


some students fingering over—monkeying, in 


plainer words—apparatus. This should be made 
by keeping all such apparatus under 
In addition 
a laboratory 
worth of the 


expensive material they may contain. 


impossible 
lock and key except when in use. 
good looking cases lend dignity to 
and help students to realize the 


It would be difficult to lay down specific rules 
with 
upon the 


regarding the equipping of a laboratory 
apparatus itself 


number of students to be served and the 


for much depends 
nature 
of the experiments to be performed. The writer 
good thing to preceed about as 
work is 
is made of 


has found it a 


follows: Sometime before laboratory 


scheduled to begin a earetul invoice 


what will be needed. In making this invoiee 


particular account is taken of the number of 


students to be served and the specific require- 
ments of the laboratory guide or manual that is 
to be used. So far as possible new 
needed should be like that 


manual. In making the 
those 


apparatus 
described in the 
involce excess is al 
lowed for items that wear out quickly or 


which are apt to break easily 


In addition to the manual requirements due 
consideration should be given 


needed to 


also to the things 


that will be accompany lectures or 


textbook demonstrations. Several hours spent 


in preliminary work of this kind richly repays 
Nothing is tantalizing 


the expenditure. more 


than to get ready for a certain laboratory exer 
cise and then to find that 


This looking ahead and 


some of the needed 


items are not at hand. 
planning definitely for the needs of the year is 
one of the things that makes lab work easy for 
the teacher and satisfactory for the student. It 


s, indeed, an integral feature of equipping 4a 


laboratory. 








ADVERTISING BETTER 


Better School Week at Corry, Pa., 
before the community. 
inent store window. 
school pupils. 


tained in the window for an afternoon. Mr. A. E. Hemstreet, 
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Later a complete office organization, consisting of clerks, stenographers and bookkeepers, 





SCHOOL WEEK. 

was observed by a number of novel plans that brought the schools prominently 
One of the most effective means was a daily exhibition of writing conducted in a prom- 
The same window was used for demonstrations in cooking and millinery by groups of high 


was main- 
Superintendent of Schools, supervised the work. 
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The American School Tax Problem 


Some of the World-Tested Methods of Exacting Public Revenue 


“What in the way of culture, efficiency, and 
good citizenship has the country reason to ex- 
pect in return for the cost of operating the 
sche ols Y 

“The figures for the year ended June 20, 
1920 show a total expenditure for the public 
schools by all the states of a trifle less than 
nine hundred million dollars. With the growth 
of population and the upward trend of wages 
that persisted in the early part of the last fiscal 
year, we may safely assume that the total ex- 
penditure for public education during the year 
ended June 30, 1921 was between $1,000,000,- 
000 and $1,100,000,000 which is approximately 
$10 for each man, woman and child in the 
Let us compare this expenditure with 
the total expenditure of 1911, a decade previous. 
The total expenditure for that year was. $446,- 
727,000 or $4.76 for each unit of population. 
The Federal department of commerce is author 
itv for the statement that during the year 1921, 


eountry. 


the purchasing power of a dollar was less than 
half its purchasing power in 1911. In other 
words, the $10 per capita expended for public 
education in 1921, could purchase no more than 
1911. The so 
ealled inereases in school expenditures during 


$4.76 per capita expended in 
the last decade have 
ereased at all. 

purchasing power are no greater today than 
After all the agita 


tion and enthusiasm for edueation growing out 


— 


therefore not been in 


School expenditures measured 
thev were before the war. 


of awakened recognition of the nation’s de 


pendence upon and duty toward the youth it 


id drafted for its defense, we find that ex 


penditure for schools has barely kept up to the 
pre-war average. The country as a whole is 


spending for education in 1922, a less propor 
tion of its total income than in 1911. 

lhe answer is simple and direct :—inasmuch 
is it is spending no more of purchasing power 
ipon the schools. in 1922, than it was expend 
ne in 1911, it has reason to expect no more by 
way of culture, efficiency, and good citizenship 


than it 1911. 


It has reason to expect no more but as a matter 


secured by the expenditures of 


of fact it is getting more, the inerease being 
chargeable to the devotion of the great body of 
teachers and school administrators to the cause 
Will C. W ood, State Super 
tendent Publie Instruction, California. 


If the 


America’s system of popular education were ex 


of better America. 


great problem which confronts 


would read 
School administrators throughout 


pressed: in one word, that word 
“Finanee.” 
the country have come to the realization that 
the pressure for more adequate financial sup 
port has reached an acute stage, bringing to 
the fore the question whether the present mom- 
entum of progress shall be halted or continued. 

An affirmative attitude here implies not only 
a complete understanding of the financial. re 
quirements involved in maintaining  preseut 
standards of school efficiency but also a study 
of the sources of support. In faet, the school 
idministrator who turns to the legislators for 
relief must manifest an intelligent grasp of the 
tax sources that will be fruitful of added re 
venue without becoming oppressive. 

In this series of articles the expansion of the 
school service, the inadequacy of support, and 
the question whether the schools are entitled to 
more money have been discussed. It has also 
been demonstrated that the present sources of 
revenue are strained to their utmost and that 
new sources must be uncovered ff the desired 
results are to be attained. 


Article IV 
William George Bruce. 


“We have been discussing for many years, the 
problem of the reform of our state and local 
system of taxation. While there has been no 
complete agreement as to the remedy, there has 
been a virtual unanimity in the diagnosis of 
the disease. The short- 
from 
many minor evils, are recognized to be the per- 
sistence of the general property tax as the sole 
or principal source of revenue; the system of 
purely local assessment; and the utilization of 
real estate tax for both state and local pur 
poses. By far the larger part of dissatisfac 
tion with our system is referable to one or othi- 
er of these facts. 
progress that whereas a decade or two ago this 
analysis was recognized by only few students, 
still fewer officials and a very insignificant 
fraction of the general public in the most ad 
vanced industrial states, there is at the present 


fundamental 
system, apart 


three 
comings of our present 


And it is a cheering sign of 


day a widespread acceptance of its truth in al 
most every state of the union and in eontinu 
ally larger sections of the population. Essays 
in Taxation, Edwin R. A. Seligman, Macmillan 
Company. 

These discussions have led to the inevitable 
conelusions that the present methods of taxa 
tion emploved by the several states are funda 
mentally inadequate and defective and demand 
a revision. It has been demonstrated that the 
property tax is a failure, that the 
bear added 
burdens, and that relief must be sought in a 


personal 
realty or property tax will not 


more equitable and_ serviceable instrument, 


namely through Income Taxation. 
Cost of Schools Was Never Lower. 

In any argument dealing with the question 
of inereased support for the schools the affir 
mative must prove that the present support is 
inadequate, or else that reinforcements involv 
ing more money are imperatively necessary. 
While the latter contention may contemplate 
more intensive progress, it might also be inter 
preted as a confession of weakness. The con 
clusion must be that the progress of the past 
has implied more service and an intensification 
of that service. 

But, the former contention, namely, that the 
present support for the schools is inadequate, 
is more immediate and apparent. There is in 
the public mind an undefined belief that the 
schools are dispensing more, as well as a better 
quality of education. 

Let us touch for a moment upon the mar 
vellous development of the high schools. In 
1880 there were 800 high schools in the United 
States and increased in 1900 to 6,000; in 1910 
to 10,213; in 1918 to 14,000 a total increase 
since 1890 of 452 per cent. Within this period 
from 1890 to 1918 the population grew from 
62 to 105 million, a gain of 70 per cent, while 
the high school enrollment increased from 202, 
000 to 1,645,000, a gain of more than 800 per 
cent. 

A comparative table prepared by the United 
State Bureau of Education, states that the na 
tion’s wealth per pupil in 1870 was $3,457, 
and in 1912 it was 9,648, 
threefold 


showing a 
increase. The per capita expendi 
ture for education in 1870 was $9.23 
and in 1912 it was $26.56. The amount spent 
per pupil for each $1,000 of taxable wealth in 
1870 was $2.68 and in 1912 was $2.75. 

This would indicate that there was a slight 
increase in the cost of education as expressed 
in dollars and When opposite these 
figures the fact is set forth that the school 


cents. 


r? 
) 


terms have been lengthened that the attendance 
in primary and grammar schools has almost 
caught up with the actual school population, 
and that the percentage of attendance in the 
h'gh schools has been increased seven-fold in 
fifty years, then it follows, too, that the cost 
of education is less than it was fifty years ago. 

During the past ten years there has been an 
even greater tendency towards longer school 
terms, fuller attendance through compulsory 
laws, greater popularity of trade, continuation 
and high schools, which has not only resulted 
in providing more and a better quality of edu- 
eation, but in the light of the nation’s in- 
creased wealth, together with a depreciation of 
the purchasing power of the dollar, has been 
obtained at a lower per capita cost. 


Income Taxation in the Several States. 
While the United States did not accept the 
income tax principle until its entrance into the 
World War made this necessary, the states have 
experimented 


more or less with income tax 


laws for many years. 


If they have not measured up to the expee- 
tation of their proponents it 
have been faultily 
ly administered. 


is beeause they 
constructed and indifferent 
The proof for this statement 
will be found in the fact that some states have 
devised income tax laws which have proven 
highly serviceable and which have obviated the 
embarrassments which now confront the schools 
of all other states. 

Inasmuch as this discussion addresses itself 
to the sehool administrators of all city, county 
and district school units in the several states 
it may be well to bring to their attention the 
status of state income taxation. 


In making this enumeration let us preface 
it with the remark that there may be those 
among our readers who will look upon state 
income taxation as a newly discovered device of 
fiscal reform. To these let us say that the in 
come tax was applied in the early Colonial 
days and has tinkered with in some 
twenty states at various periods of their exis 


been 


tence. 


\labama.—In 1844 this state began to exact 
a tax of one-half of one per cent on the income 
of certain professional and salaried men. In 
1848 it was increased to one per cent, and in 
1862 it included five per cent on net profits of 
many lines of business. The rates were again 
raised in 1864 and in 1866. 


emptions were raised and 


Thereafter the ex 
lowered. Lax ad 
ministration rendered the law unpopular and 
it was repealed in 1884. 

Delaware.—From 1869 to 1871 a partial in 
It was confined to law 
state and officials 
bankers, brokers and real estate men and soon 
feel into disfavor. 


come tax was exacted. 


vers, physicians, county 


Florida.—One fifth of one per cent was levied 


upon the income of lawyers, doctors, public 


weighers of cotton and other produce, public 
inspectors and pilots in accordance with a law 
enacted in 1845. Five years later the rate was 
increased to two per cent and made to inelude 
commission merchants. The revenue collected 
was insignificant. The law was 
1855. 


repealed in 


This state administered a most effi 
income tax law during the Civil War 

Inasmuch as it was recognized as a 
war measure only it became obsolete with the 
close of the war. 


Greorqgim., 
ment 
period. 
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Kentucky.—In 1867 a law was passed exact 
ing an income tax from holders of United 
States bonds. Five years later the law was de 
clared unconstitutional. 

Louisiana.—This state began to exact an 
income tax in 1865 at a rate of one-fourth of 
one per cent on incomes in excess of $2,000. 
In 1878 the rate was raised to thirteen mills 
on all incomes over $1,000. In 1882 the rate 
was lowered to six mills. The lax administra- 
tion of the law has made it a dead letter. 

Maryland.—Owing to gross iniquities which 
crept into the income tax law enacted in 1842 
it soon became unpopular. The public also re 
sented the inquisitorial features of the law 
The governor in 1844 referred to the “deplor- 
able remissness in the execution of the tax 
laws” and in 1850 it was repealed. 

Massachusetts—This s‘ate is one of four 
which still exacts an income tax. The tax is 
practically a failure because it does not define 
income with sufficient clearness, because the ad 
ministration of the law is left to local tax units. 
and because evasion is made easy. It conceded 
that the experience of the state does not con 
demn the income tax theory. 

Missouri—In this state the income tax was 
administered as a war measure during the 
years from 1861 to 1865 and automatically be 
came defunct. 


New York Collects Thirty-Four Millions. 
New York.—The Personal Income Tax Law 


as passed by the Legislature of 1919 imposed 
a tax at the rate of one per cent on the first ten 
thousand dollars of taxable income, two per 
cent on the next forty thousand, and three per 
cent on taxable income in excess of fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

During the first year the collections totaled 
thirty-seven and one-half million dollars. In 
that year there were received 745,355 individu 
al returns of which 708,843 were from residents 
and 36,512 from nonresidents. There were 
also received 29,937 partnership returns, 9,559 
fiduciary returns, and 49,713 reports from with 
holding agents (employers). These last 
accompanied by 951,655 information at the 
source report cards. 

In 1921 the total payments on the 1920 tax 
were approximately thirty-four million dollars. 
They were made un of 1,135,393 individual, 30. 
319 partnerships, 11,665 fiduciary. 80.607 with 
holding agents and 1,420,592 information at the 
source cards. 

The expenses of administration, including 
the rental, of twelve district offices distant from 
the main office in Albany for the six months 
ending June 30, 1921, was $523,429.83. Figures 
are not available to show the expenditures for 
the period from July 1st to December 31, 1921. 

All individual returns are audited and. in 
addition, an investigation division has field re 
presentatives operating throughout the state. 
In the first year of the collection of tax re- 
ceipts from audit assessments were $257,831 
while additional penalties realized $109,560. 
On the 1920 tax the additional assessments were 
$739,706, while penalties and interest added an- 
other $116,471. 

On the 1920 returns audited, the total ad- 
ditional taxes found due were $1,635,590, while 
refunds were made totaling $298,182. Of the 
amount of additional taxes assessed, $133,336 
was obtained by Field Audit Section of the 
Audit Division. 

In the Investigation Division in 1921, 98.,- 
318 investigations were made; 19,051 returns 
were obtained, and taxes collected totaled $361,- 
253. The average collection per day per man 
from this source was $40.37. 

North Carolina.—In 1849 a law was enacted 
whereby a tax of three per cent on interest and 
profits on certain investments was exacted. 


were 
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DEFINITION OF SCHOOL BOARD. 

Upon due reflection I have unwittingly ar- 
rived at this definition of a School Board: 

A school board is a board seldom made of 
soft wood—usually of tough old hickory, smooth 
and polished; not always cross-grained, but full 
of k(nots)—we do k(not), we can k(not), we 
will k(not); impervious ‘to dents made by criti- 
cisms or requests of old ladies; never used for 
ornamental purposes—wholly utilitarian; a plank 
for disgruntled persons to walk over; a pillar of 
strength, with taxpayers struggling to support 
it, and surmounted by a Corinthian cap of school 
enthusiasts. 

When the public want to hot-hand an in- 
dividual they do it with a school board. 

Goodness knows what the Secretary is for—I 


guess he’s the “check” in the board. 
(Received from a citizen by Mr. Reuben W. Jones, 
Secretary of the Seattle School Board.) 


= —— 


Many changes followed in successive yeirs in 
rates and exemptions. 
per cent on incomes in excess of 
$1,000. Iniquities and a lack of administra- 
tive protection have rendered the revenue re 
sults disappointing. 

Oklahoma.—In 1908 the state enacted law 
which exacts a tax on all gross incomes of $3.- 
500 and over for the benefit of the schools. It 
is a graduated income which begins with one 


The law now exacts one 
all gross 


half of one per cent and raises until it reaches 
three and one-half per cent on incomes of $100.- 
000 and over. 

Pennsylvania.—In a feeble way this state be- 
gan its income tax experiments in 1817. In 
the year 1841 is begun to exact one per cent on 
salaries and fees but the yield was so meagre 
that the law was repealed in 1871. In 1835 a 
graduated income tax of three per cent on bank 
dividends was enacted and later amplified into 
a nominal corporation income tax which is 
vielding a comparatively small revenue. 

South Carolina.—This state enacted and abol 
ished several income tax laws extending over a 
period of over two hundred vears. During the 
Civil War a general income tax of ‘one per cent 
was exacted on certain professional incomes 
and on salaries over $500. With the adoption 
of a new constitution in 1868 the income tax 
was dropped. In 1897 another law was enacted 
with a graduated rate beginning with one per 
cent on incomes of $2,500 and raising until a 
rate of three per cent on $15,000 and over was 
reached. The yield is nominal. 

T exas.—This state, too, exacted an income tax 
during the Civil War. In 1909 a bill taxing in- 
comes in excess of $2,000 at the rate of one per 
cent was passed in the lower house of the legis 
lature but was lost in the senate. 

1883 income derived from 
shares of stock was subjected to a five per cent 
tax. In 1895 ineome derived from United 
States bonds was included in the tax. 

Virginia Secures Substantial Yield. 

Virginia.—It is said that notwithstanding 
the “complexities and imperfections” of its in 
come tax law that the state of Virginia has been 
able to secure a substantial revenue yield 
through that instrument. In 1843 it imposed 
a tax of one per cent upon all incomes in excess 


Ten nessee.— In 


of $400 received for personal services and two 
and one-half per cent over $100 from invest- 
ments. During the Civil War period the rate 
was increased and the scope of the law widened. 
Since then the law has been amended in several] 
respects. In the year 1887 the revenue was 
$38,950.84 increasing annually until in 1908 it 
was $102,810.50. 

In 1921 the revenue amounted to $2,000,000. 
This revenue goes into the general state fund. 
from which the legislature makes cash appro- 
priations for various state agencies. The. cash 
appropriation for schools for the past two years 
has amounted to $1,800,000 per annum, in round 
numbers. The total appropriations by the legis- 
lature for all purposes amounted to more than 
20,000,000. Consequently, the percentage of 
revenue from income tax which the schools re- 
ceive is about ten. The present tax rate on in- 
comes is one per cent up to $3,000 and two per 
cent on all amounts above $3.000. Single men 
are entitled to an exemption of $1,000, and 
married men to an exemption of $1,800 with 
$200 additional for each dependent. 

West Virginia.—In 1863 the state modeled an 
income tax law after the Virginia law. The 
earnings on corporation, state and county bonds 
were subject to a five per cent tax. The law 
was later amended to adjust the income tax with 
a license tax, exempting from income tax those 
who were subject to the other. The law has 
become a dead letter. 

Wisconsin Law a Complete Success. 

Wisconsin.—The state adopted an income tax 
law in 1911 and amended the same at each bi- 
ennial session thereafter. The remarkable suc- 
cess of the law must be found in the fact that 
its framers avoided the weaknesses which thus 
far had rendered similar laws in other states a 
failure. 

The state proceeded to give earnest attention 
to the administrative features of the law and 
to see that the administrators were efficient. 
energetic and honorable. The law provided for 
a graduated tax on incomes designed to take the 
place of the personal property tax and to yield 
a substantial return. The personal property 
tax was not abolished, but retained to serve as 
an offset to the income tax. In other words. 
the personal property tax, wherever levied, was 
deductable from the income tax. or vice versa. 
the higher of the two being paid. 


The law as it now stands fixes a tax for indi- 
viduals at one per cent on the first thousand 
dollars of taxable income, or any part thereof. 
It increased by one-quarter or one-half per cent 
with each additional thousand until the income 
has reached any sum in excess of twelve thou- 
sand dollars when the tax is raised to six per 
cent. 

The tax on incomes of corporations is fixed 
at two per cent for the first one thousand, and 
then graduated upwards at a rate of one-half 
per cent until the rate becomes six per cent on 
taxable incomes in excess of seven thousand 
dollars. 


The Growth of the Income Tax in Wisconsin. 


Year 
Ending 
June 30 Total 
MEET ET OR CET EET $ 3,241,124.40 
ay seers mee ete 3,831,173.86 
Nk ey arate ed ia ie a Nis 3,990,117.05 
Er Tee eer eee er 3,732,083.31 
Er en Oar ee eee 5,200,373.55 
CT Rie ee rena 9,345,154.86 
INES rer ee see 11,658,670.66 
a itd in Gre eS dat gies <p aha 11,814,982.88 
RR Aer ene ae 11,112,998.00 
63,926,678.57 
Explanation: 


property assessments. 


total offsets and the actual cash collected. 


Per cent Per cent 
Cash of of 
Collections Total Offsets Total 
1,631,412.388 50.88 $ 1,609,711.02 49.67 
1,935,846.54 50.53 1,895,327.32 49.47 
2,002,212.53 50.18 1,987,904.52 49.82 
1,906,441.69 51.07 1,825,641.62 48.93 
2,988,766.66 57.48 2,211,606.89 42.52 
6,037,719.19 64.61 3,307,435.67 35.39 
6,951,482.70 59.62 4,707,187.96 40.38 
6,2438,376.47 52.85 5,571,606.41 47.15 
4,594,984.00 41.35 6,518,014.00 58.65 


34,292,242.16 29,634,435.41 


The column headed “Total” represents the combined income tax and personal 
Under the law only the higher of the two, the income tax or the per- 
sonal property tax, is collected. Thus, the lower becomes an offset. 


The table shows also the 
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The law provides for exemptions of $800 for 
single individuals, $1200 for families, and $200 
for every child under eighteen; on dividends 
received from banks, pensions, inheritances, in- 
surance moneys, incomes from property, etc., 
ete. 

Aside from the income tax law there are also 
inheritance taxes, soldiers’ bonus and teachers’ 
retirement surtaxes, which do not come within 
the range of our discussion. It may also be 
stated that the regular property tax is main- 
tained the same as it was before the income tax 
eame into existence. It is believed, however, 
that the income tax has been the means of keep- 
ing the property tax from becoming oppressive. 
The Tax Commission has recommended that 
the personal property tax be abolished entirely, 
a proposal which has the approval of tax stu- 
dents familiar with the subject. 

Is State Income Taxation Feasible? 

The answer is decidedly in the affirmative. 
The income tax as devised and administered by 
the several states above enumerated, with some 
The 
exceptions, however, teach that the causes for 
failure are found in 


notable exceptions, has proven a failure. 


conditions and cirecum- 
stances which can be overcome in more efficient 
tax instruments and agencies. The principle is 
sound, the application feasible, and the results 
satisfactory. 

Where failure has been encountered at 


en 
The 
taxpaying constituency had become accustomed 
to the realty tax, and had adapted itself to its 
exactions and its 


lightened public sentiment was lacking. 


{ penalties. Failure to pay 
taxes was followed by the sale of the tax titles. 
and eventually the forfeiture of property. It 
had not accustomed itself to the income tax, and 
was unwilling to abide by its exactions and 


penalties. The latter implied a money fine in 
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case of failure to meet the tax involving com- 
plications, and encountered difficulties when it 
came to the enforcement of collections. 

On the whole, it may be said that the income 
tax principle had not been recognized by the 
national government when the several states 
experimented with the same, and, therefore, was 
largely looked upon as a foreign contraption, 
too inquisitorial to be wholly American, and al- 
together a superfluous instrument. 

There, too, were those among the tax special- 
ists of this country who, while they were strong 
advocates of the income tax principle, did not 
believe in its acceptance as a device for raising 
state revenue, before it had been accepted by 
the national government. 
were obvious: 


The reasons here 
The producer who stood in a 
competitive attitude to the producer of an ad- 
joining state believed that all added tax burdens 
were discriminatory. The income tax, he be- 
lieved, added a burden to his product which 
must compete with a similar product not so 
burdened. 

But, the situation has changed. 
States government has at 


The United 
least accepted the 
principle of taxation which rests upon “the abil- 
ity to pay” basis, and while it came as a war 
measure it has become a fixed fiscal policy of 
the nation. 

This change affects quite materially the atti 
tude of an entire taxpaying constituency. The 
equity involved in the relative differences be- 
tween the old property tax and the income tax 
If the na- 
tion can employ this device with success, why 
not the state? If it exerts greater equity than 
any other known means of exacting tribute, 
and produces a more liberal yield, why not em- 
ploy it in relieving the school situation? 

“Until the recent adoption of the federal in- 


has come into greater recognition. 
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come tax, the outlook for a successful state in- 
come tax was exceedingly slight; now, how- 
ever, the situation is entirely altered, and is full 
of promise,” says Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman. 

When the Illinois constitutional convention, 
February 1922, adopted the state income tax the 
Chicago Tribune commented as follows: 

“The income tax feature may not be popular, 
but it appears to be sound. If unpopular, it 
will be because under it the present sport of 
tax dodging is likely to become hard labor. With 
@ maximum exemption fixed at $500 it will mean 
that virtually every voter in the state will be 
come a taxpayer. Probably nothing more con- 
ducive to good citizenship could be devised. 
Good government is likely to result. 

“Also there is a matter of justice to be con- 
sidered. Under our present system of taxation 
the dodging of taxes is condoned. 
“Rich tax dodgers” are assailed by demagogs 
and poor ones are tacitly approved, particularly 
in the matter of personal property taxation, 
which affords the easiest ground for dodging 
and the only basis on which most persons of 
small means can now be assessed. Being told 
so often and so heatedly of the sins of the “rich 
tax dodgers” the poor salve their consciences by 
comparison and dodge even more effectively. 

“ITnder the income tax plan much of that er- 
ror bids fair to be corrected. The poor man 
will have to pay—a little. He will then see to 
it that the rich also pays. Tax dodging should 
be reduced to a minimum and the evils and in- 
justices of class hatreds and class powers should 
be correspondingly reduced. 


Note:—This is the fourth of a series of ar- 
ticles on the “American School Tax Problem”. 
The first appeared in the February number of 
the Journal. The next will discuss in further 
detail the new sources of revenue for school 
purposes.—Editor. 


morally 


Some School Doings in Rural Montana 


After teaching for a year in one of the log 
sechoolhouses, for which Montana is noted, I 
decided to be a candidate for the office of 


Schools. Suiting 
the action to the thought I saddled my trusty 


County Superintendent of 


saddle horse “Fox” and rode to the little town 


which was then the temporary county seat. 
Ekalaka is a town of about two hundred people 


and 25 log houses. It was typically western 
and in those days the cow boys were not afraid 


to ride on the sidewalks. 


My plan of action was a little hazy, but I 
that, when I took the teacher’s 
examination the previous year, I was notified 
that Mr. Ballow the keeper of the little hard- 
ware store would give the examination, and I 
also remembered that, when I asked him for the 
questions, he threw them at me remarking: 


remembered 


“So you are one of those pesky schoolma’ams 
looking for a job and imposing on the public. 
Take these questions. I do not know why they 
pick on me when there are so many lazy, good 
for-nothing people in this town with nothing to 
do. Why don’t they wait on you teachers and 
Take them. 
| don’t care where you write on them or whether 
you write on them at all or not.” 


tend to those pesky questions? 


So I took my “pesky” bundle of questions 
and proceeded to find a place where I could 


answer them undisturbed. 


Recalling that experience and several similar 
ones following, small wonder | was a “little 
shaky in my shoes” when I approached him on 


this momentous day. 


Annette Dennison 


Running for Superintendency. 
“Mr. Ballow,” ‘I began, “I have decided to 
candidate for the office of county 
superintendent on the Republican ticket.” 


become a 


No answer, but about three kegs of nails were 
shifted to different positions and there was a 
bang of falling saws and various other imple- 
ments, more quaking and shaking on my part. 


“Mr. Ballow,” I began again and repeated 
my statement ending by saying: “I have heard 
that you are a staunch Republican and I 
thought I might count on you for advice and 
help.” 

It was then he faced me. “Miss L. when you 
came out of the East into this country to 
teach school and to prove up on one of these no 
account claims, I went home and says to my 
daughter: ‘Jennie there is a real likely young 
lady out on Willow Creek and if you can save 
a little time from your nonsense and fol-de-rol 
and wishy-washy friends, I wish you would talk 
to her sometimes. She may put a little sense 
into your empty head.’ 

“Yes, I said these very words to my daughter, 
lady, and I did set by you. 
Haven’t ye any friends or folks to advise ye 
not to go into this thing ye are talking about?” 


young store 


“But I suppose if ye are as sot in your ways 
as most females are, ye will do it anyway in 
spite 6f them. Don’t ye know the fighting, 
wrangling and caterwalling that goes on in 
these here schools? Don’t ye know that ye will 
have to make peace among them and try to 
bring them to some terms?” 


“Don’t ye know that everybody gets into a 
school fight because a family fight is a little 
too private and not quite so free for all? 
Haven’t you trouble enough with your dry land 
farm and your school that you want to bring 
all this trouble on yourself? Well, as TI said 
before, I suppose your mind is sot and I must 
see you through.” 

Suiting the action to the word he took his 
hat and beckoned me to follow. He went di- 
rectly to the courthouse which was an old 
schoolhouse fitted up with railings for parti- 
tions between the several county offices. 

He introduced me to the candidate for 
county attorney who has since suffered mental 
derangement probably caused by the long lone- 
some rides over the prairie. 

“Say young man, you and I is friends, least- 
wise I think we are. This girl is going to try 
for county office and I want you to help her. 
Give her all the law advice you know and see 
her through.” 


Covering Some Territory. 

The petitions were then prepared in the regu- 
lar way. Luck was with me for court was in 
session and jurors were gathered from all parts 
of the country. 

This was the last day on which candidates 
could enter the field. It was necessary to 
have signers to my petitions from different pre- 
cinets. We must keep in mind that Fallon 
was a large county at that time covering an 
area of 7,500 square miles, with a distance of 
150 miles from north to south and bordered 
by three states. 
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Being the only candidate on the Republican 
ticket I had no trouble getting the nomination. 
The real fight came at the November election. 
I had two apponents, one on the Socialist ticket 
and the lady, who was the county superinten- 
dent at that time, on the Democratic ticket. 

One was a married woman and her husband 
campaigned for her. Upon his asking one 
man: “Will you support my wife”? The 
answer was: “If you cannot support her your- 
self I won’t help you.” 

Beginning about ten days before the election 
we canvassed the county thoroughly. History 
and geography are made every day in the west 
under your very eyes. I had the honor of tak 
in one of the most hot!ly-contested 
county seat fights on record. Baker’ was 
fighting against Ekalaka to be the seat of 
government of the county of Fallon. 


ing part 


Each town sent its ablest speakers, an or 
chestra and a bunch of boosters to every little 
hamlet in the county. At each place a dance 
was given and largely attended by the young 
and old people of the surrounding country. 

These were jolly gatherings and one does 
not mind having one’s feet trampled on when 
you are a popular lady at a western ball and 
have a chance to win a vote from each partner. 
When we were safely launched on each new 
dance I told my partner that I was a candidate 
for county office and would appreciate his vote. 
No real westerner could refuse a lady under 
those circumstances. 

But after the young man got his breath the 
question usually came: “Which do you favor, 
Ekalaka or Baker for county seat?” 
your answer usually depended his vote. 


Upon 


Listen ye exponents of the doctrine that 
county should be appointed 
rather than chosen by direct vote of the people 


superintendents 


and I fear you will find a fierce argument in 
your favor. 
Danced Herself Into Office. 

No one asked; “Are you better qualified 
for the position than your opponents?” Yes, 
I literally danced my way into office, winning 
out over my opponents by a large majority. 

There was much sorrow and some joy in the 
months which succeeded, but I carried my term 
to a successful termination being happily mar 
ried to a wild and wooley cow-boy before the 
end of the two years. 

I shall try to chronicle the events of the first 
month in office and leave it to you to decide 
if you blame me or not for making good my 
escape. 

Jan. 2—Filled with high hopes and _ ideals. 
Found that the former superintendent had ap- 
parently given up the duties of her office ax 
soon as she found she had been defeated at the 
November election. 

Unanswered letters filled every receptacle. 
All important reports which should have been 
started four months before had not been 
started. The State Department was holding 
back the money which rightfully belonged to 
the schools of our eounty. The sheriff brought 
the former superintendent to the office with 
orders to remain until the late report was in 
the hands of the state superintendent. 

Jan. 3.—-Letters which made me face the 
the fact that nearly all the districts were just 
then receiving some fictitious 
company in California for which some were 
paying $35. Others paid $50. <A long winded 
agent had sueceeded in getting into the county 
and made it plain to the trustees that no de- 
cent school could exist without these charts, no 
teacher could do effective work without those 
precious charts, etc. ete. Even though many 


charts from 


of the schools had absolutely nothing else made 
no difference. 
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NEED TRAINED TEACHERS. 


“During the last few years by organization 
and cooperation the profession of teaching has 
advanced as never before. The public has a 
right to expect that teachers be trained and 
fully equipped for the important work expected 
of them. If as teacher, we are to hold the con- 
fidence and respect of the community, our pro- 
fessional attitude should always be of such char- 
acter as to inspire confidence. 

The practice of underbidding the salary of 
another teacher or administrator is unprofes- 
sional and should be in every way discountenanced 
by those who have the highest ideals of the pro- 
fession at heart.—Iowa Teachers’ Association. 


Settling a Few Troubles. 

Jan. 4-5—My first important fight to 
settle came up in the extreme southern part ot 
the county. There had been a division of the 
school district but no division of funds. About 
one hundred people had gathered, and I soon 
found that they meant business and, if they 
could not settle by word of mouth, they in 
tended to use guns. 

We succeeded in settling the dispute peace- 
fully, however, and started to travel north 
about 9 o’clock at night. We travelled until 
about midnight when we saw one of the very 
few scattered houses along the trail brilliantly 
lighted as if for a party. 

One of our party became very thirsty sud 
denly, therefore we decided to stop for a drink 
of water. Upon entering the house we found 
that they were about to serve a bountiful mid 
night meal. Our entrance was hailed with de 
light and true western hospitality held sway 
until morning. 

We found that the object of the meeting was 
to decide what should be done with a certain 
Mr. E. who had put a padlock on the door of 
their one and only schoolhouse on the day their 
He claimed the building 
was his own, because it was on his land and 


school was to begin. 


announced that the person who dared to re- 
move the lock would be arrested for trespass 
ing. He was right, and here was a ease in 
which the county superintendent had to use 
a clear case of bluff and tell him to remove the 
lock at once. I advised the trustees to have 
the schoolhouse 
sible to land that they could buy. 
Teacher Had Another Beau. 
Jan.7—Mr. S. appeared with a 
“Our teacher does not seem to use common 


removed as soon as pos 


crievance. 


sense about picking her fellows. Now my son 
Philip is considered one of the likeliest young 
fellows in our neighborhood. He ain’t strong 
on high falutin’ language but he ean hold his 
own in any game of checkers, and he is a good 
son if I do say so myself, as shouldn’t. 

“Our teacher last year let him stick by her 
right close, but this one we. have now has to 
have a fellow come out from town with one of 
Pears to me 
like Philip is good enough for anybody.” 

January 8.—Mr. T. “Our teacher 
doesn’t do any kind of work according to my 


these high powered gas wagons. 
appears. 


way of thinkin’. She was a boardin’ at our 
place the first part of the term but she takes 
a notion she wants to leave. It ain’t good 
enough for her.” 

January 9.—A salesman with a device for 
teaching arithmetic without any book on the 
teacher’s part. Absolutely useless. He offers 
substantial sum to me if I will allow him 
to sell it to the trustees. My morals are still 


good. 


Visited Miss H.’s school build 


ing which is in splendid condition. 


January 10. 

Geography 
Johnny gets 
When he reaches the end 
“Class recite.” Then 
the class recites the line. “Mary recite.” 
Mary gets up and reads a line. “Olass recite.” 


class reciting, “Johnny recite!” 
up and reads a line. 


of the line he stops. 








Why She Quit. 
11.—Miss C., a _ teacher, arrives, 
Travelled fifty miles in a blinding snow storm 
over roads which were almost impassable 
Had received a letter from her mother in which 


January 


she said: “Come home at once.” Father 
worked in the mines,in Butte. She thought he 
had been injured very badly or _ perhaps 


killed. 


Two days afterward this letter came. 
Butte, Mont. 

Dear Miss L.:— 

Arrived home safely and we are 
all well. My mother received a letter from a 
Mr. M. with whose family I boarded for a time 
in which he said I was in very bad company 
and, if she cared anything for me, to have me 
come home at once. You know it is not true 
that I kept bad company. It is a clear case of 
jealousy because I changed my boarding place. 
Yours 


Jan. 11-12-14—Miss Polson, state organizer 
of commercial clubs arrives. Will I ever forget 
it? And I travelled three days with that lady. 
If she had another thought besides the rough 
roads and her aching back I did not hear her 
express it. 

Jan. 15—Visited school in District 3. Miss 
S. asked me to have lunch with her at her 
boarding place. Housé consisted of one room 
with a curtain ‘partitioning off the teacher’s 
bed. No modesty was noticeable and the child- 
ren acted very familiar. The teacher slept be 
blankets which were never’ washed. 
Table was set for lunch without cloth. 


tween 


The lady of the house called me to one side 
and asked if T did not think there was some 
“She bathes 
Now the teacher we 
had last year did not take a bath once a 
month.” 

Jan. 16, 17, 18, 19—Held a successful meet- 
ng of all the teachers of county. Division di- 
rectors were appointed, whose work it was to 
hold sectional meetings in different parts of the 
county. 

Jan. 21.—Called up before the county com- 
missioners to explain why my expense account 
ran so high. Was told I would only be allowed 
$300 for whole year (Sheriff was allowed $6,- 
000). Puzzle: 
$300 2 

One member of the board was Pepper by 
“Tt is not 
necessary for a county superintendent to visit 
teachers and 


thing wrong with that teacher. 
herself two times a week. 


How ean I visit 150 schools on 


name and more peppery by nature. 
schools,” said he. “Send good 
tell them to go to it.” 

A Knowing Cowboy. 

Jan. 22—Cowboy visits the office. “I am in 
letting everybody build their own 
roads and educate their own children.” This 
was the announcement when he entered the 
door. 

“We had a good country here before it was 
filled with “honyoks” and_ schoolhouses. If 
people wanted to send their children to school 
before now they moved to where there was a 


favor of 


school, now each man wants a schoolhouse in 
his backyard.” 

“Who is going to pay the taxes for all this? 
[ hear they want to put them on wheels so they 
ean move them from place to place and I sure 
With that he withdrew. 
Visited Miss S.’s 
found her fixed for comfortable living right in 
the schoolhouse, thereby helping to solve the 


hope they do.” 


Jan. 23. school and 


hoarding and teacherage problem. 


Jan. 24—Called to settle a school quarrel and 
found able orators each defending his own 
side. 


Attended the farmers’ in- 
stitute in Elkalaka. Took one day to go and 
return through blinding blizzard. 
Driver imbibed too freely of intoxicants and 


Jan. 25, 26, 27 
one to 


we had the pleasure of being upset. 
(Concluded on Page 188) 
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A self-scoring card for the high school princi- 
pal is here presented which is the result of 
studies of four topics: the functions of the 
high school principal, the functions of the busi- 
ness executive, what constitutes the efficiently 
administered high school, and the development 
of existing rating scales for teachers aud exe- 
cutives. Besides these studies there were sug- 
gestions from graduate students and professors 
of education at the University of Michigan, 
conferences with students in an advanced class 
in secondary school administration, and numer- 
ous conferences with Inspector J. B. Edmon- 
son, University of Michigan, who directed the 
study. 

Much more might have been done to make the 
score card simpler and to evaluate the items if 
it had been thought that the card_had been any- 
thing but a tentative plan. But I am quite 
certain that the scale may be a guide to better 
service, since no principal can closely study the 
questions asked without seeing greater possi- 
bilities in his position and so increasing his 
efficiency. The greatest value of the study and 
scale may be that it will serve to encourage 
others to study the functions of the high school 
principal and produce some scale which will be 
scientific and permanent. 

Each question should be answered by placing 
a check in the proper column to indicate the 
degree of satisfaction, success, or effectiveness 
with which the activity is carried on. A check 
in column A will indicate that a very decided 
success is attained, a check in coluinn B will 
indicate that there is only moderate success, a 
check in column C will indicate a noticeable 
lack or loss to the organization, and a check in 
X will indicate that the principal has not been 
given that particular duty to perform in his 
school. Having answered all the questious, tle 
principal may construct a graph as illustrated 
below and so secure an estimation of his effi 
ciency as an administrator. 


I. Attention to Teachers. 

With what degree of success does the prin- 
cipal: 

1.. Stimulate self-improvement on the part of 
teachers so that they may be advanced in the 
school system or elsewhere?.........-.+-++0+5 

. Exercise care and justice in rating and 
recommending teachers for promotion?........ 

3. Encourage teachers to affiliate with and 
participate in work of professional organiza- 
tions ? 

4. Insure that the health of teachers is snte- 
ig ha ens ees tee ere rer ee rt ee 

5. Inspire teachers to enthusiastic, loyal sup- 
port so that they render their best possible serv- 
MOT . vchcu pease eanboé bvncs ds 605s aca eee «hee 

Train teachers in service by a well con- 
structed plan of study and experimentation?... 

7. Adjust teaching load to experience, health, 
and preparation of teachers? ...........++4+: 

8. Help teachers to realize the necessity of 
and how to identify themselves with life of the 


Rating the Efficiency of the High School Principal 


Paul V. Sangren, Formerly Superintendent of Schools, Clio, Mich. 


10. Create in teachers an enthusiastic interest 
in the welfare of pupils? ..........ceeeeceees 
_ il. Cultivate a spirit of teamwork and friend- 


12. Counsel with and inform teachers concern- 
ing needs and plans of the school? 


ores eeeee 


II. Attention to Pupils. 
With what degree of success does the prin- 
cipal: 
13. Acquaint teachers with physical defects 


of pupils in her classes? ........ me Pe 
14. Acquaint teacher with srinsiool outaide 
demands upon pupils’ time in her classes?..... 
15. Acquaint teacher with reasons for with- 
drawal of pupils from her classes? .......... ‘ 
16. Acquaint teacher with home life of her 
ap toh Va eth s CORE Odd 24 KERR re biases 
. Acquaint teacher with vocational and 
Poe mberents CF Bet DRBURT . bia k0 ode urthere 
18. Acquaint teacher with principal individual 
difficulties of her pupils? ................ odes 
19. Endeavor to make course of study meet 
individual needs of pupils? ..........sccceeees 


20. Make provision for guidance of pupils?.. 
21. Arrange student activities so that large 
percentage of pupils take part and reap bene- 
aaa anntheathecediat ieee ere 
22. Insure that health of pupils is sadle- 
a ere et eS eee 
23. be x.ogh work and — of school so ) that 


24, Shape work and spirit of school so that 
large percentage of entering freshmen grad- 
uate? 

III. Attention to Parents and Community. 

With what degree of success does the prin- 
cipal: 


25. Secure cooperation of civic clubs, and 
other agencies of social uplift?............... 
26. Secure close correlation of his office with 
juvenile, health, and attendance offices?...... 
27. Endeavor to make course of study meet 
needs of community? 
28. Acquaint parents with values of different 
courses of study so as to aid in classifying?... 
29. Establish an_ effective parent-teachers 
30. Secure cooperation of patrons in solving 
social problems of the school? ............... 
31. Aequaint parents with regulations and 
practices of school to make for cooperation?... 
32. Participate in civic and educational af- 
fairs of community involving student welfare?. 
33. Establish cooperation between school and 
for educational pur- 


industrial organizations 


poses Of Hoth? ... 0... serccccccncccevesvsccsece 


IV. Attention to Supervision of Instruction. 

With what degree of success does the prin- 
cipal: 

34. Stimulate and encourage experimentation 
and investigation on the part of capable 
| a nr ne re ee ee oe ey 

35. Measure attainments by standardized tests 
and help teachers to interpret results? 


36. Make constructive criticism of teachers’ 






38. Encourage teachers in freedom of expres- 
atom ated ARTS 6 ok kc kv ave dads 
39. Aid teachers to apply proper methods by 
means of conference at teachers’ meetings?.... 
40. Encourage teachers to visit other school 
systems as often as possible?..............e05 
41. Insure proper attention to physical con- 
ditions of classroom? ........0cccccsccesceses 
42. Encourage teachers to teach from notes 
sather Sham Seems GeukE. vic cveccenconcsssuces 
43. Define and interpret courses of study and 
onjectives. cf weet? ...raceodchseccduebubzabwaes 
44. Secure cooperation of teachers in working 
out units of courses of study? ..........ecee0e 
45. Attempt to standardize marking, grading, 
and promoting so as to secure greater justice?. 
46. Acquaint teachers with merits and faults 
to be considered in appraising classroom 
WOOT 43 dbsh- ena > cece Kuh pietaiae ee ‘stunekbys 
47. Secure necessary instructional supplies?.. 
48. Aid teachers in solving problems of class- 
room discipline? ............ o¢evendeens cease 
49. Secure united emphasis of ‘taden upon 
certain fundamental habits of study? ......... 


é, V. Attention to Organization. 
With what degree of success does the prin- 


cipal: 
50. Organize pupil interests into effective aux- 


iliary agencies of administration? ....... base 
51. Organize staff into enthusiastic, efficient 
agencies of administration? .............. P 


52. Provide for operation of student- concher 
board as an aid in administration? ....... 

53. Organize work of the school so that it 
fits into entire educational purposes of city?... 

54. Give clear directions to those he directs?. 

55. Organize administrative phase so that 
there is a clear gradation of authority and re- 
sponsibility from teacher to department head to 
supervisor to principal so that the work is ef- 
fectively and democratically done? ........... 

VI. Attention to Publicity. 

With what degree of success does the prin- 
cipal: 

56. Inform public of school needs and situa- 
CONT viccesas ot dhs adudieus 08008 eben shone 


uations is board and peperintentath?. Perr ke 
58. Secure extension of education by exhibits, 
lectures, and night schools? ..........eseeeeee. 
59. Address clubs and organizations on school 
needs and policies? ....:0s0ccccd¥ssnes ioeaene 
60. Inform pupils concerning aims and plans 
of SONOMT é iucsctve devas onbensedesSseberwet ‘ 
61. Arrange visiting days for patrons to oe 
serve teaching and results of work?.......... 


62. Secure cooperation of parent-teachers club 
in spreading correct information concerning 


gebedit. .occckdcad ts sd ope tee ekeenn’s nea tae 
63. Establish interest of patrons in school by 
means of student activities?............. , 


VII. Attention to Routine and Detail. 
With what degree of success does the prin- 
cipal: 
64. Routinize, minimize, and delegate details 
of administration? 


eeoee eer eeeee reer eee eeeeeee 

































































































































































. Se ere oe eee ee ee ee ee “ . . 
COMMUNIEKT 2... ccecav esd srdabeoscosvareeses WOPK? 2... eee cece eee eee eeeees 65. Establish regular hours of conference with 
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wholesome place to live?..........eeseeeeeee- conference with teacher? ......ccssescecscecs (Concluded on Page 134) 
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Some Objectives for School Principals 
A. McDonald, Superintendent of Schools, River Rouge, Mich. 


We hear much these days concerning the rapid 
progress made by agencies for the promotion of 
educational opportunities. Has the pressure 
for greater educational facilities been forced 
upon us or have we by our enlightening leader- 
ship created this growing passion for education 
on the part of the masses? Some of us are not 
so sure that we have done our full duty in creat 
ing this progressive demand. We are very cer 
tain, however, that the great majority of us 
have been afflicted with mental inertia and want 
of initiative in one branch of our work as evi- 
denced by the existence if a school official with 
in our ranks whose major duties have never 
been clearly defined. lp to very recently noth 
ing has been done by our normal schools and 
university departments of education to give spe 
cific and definite training to those desiring to go 
In con 
sequence of this neglect on the one hand and 


out as grade or high school principals. 


the want of initiative on the part of the prin 
cipals on the other, we have had and will con 
tinue to have for sometime to come a school 
official the reasons for whose existence will con 
tinue to be a real puzzle to many laymen, teach 
ers and pupils. In the meantime with the de 
pression weighing heavily upon us we are of 
necessity forced to justify the expenditure of 
That we 
may be able to render somewhat better account 


every dollar asked for in our budget. 


of our stewardship to the community, pending 
the arrival of the time when the duties and 
function of the school principal may be better 
defined by those more able, the following brief 
list of suggestions are humbly submitted that 
they may serve some weary soul who has been 
tortured to find something more profitable to 
do than simply perform those routine duties 
that accidentally drift his way. 

That there should be unlimited opportunities 
for rendering genuine service on the part of all 
those appearing upon the educational pay roll 
goes without saying. At the outset we are as 
suming that the multiplicity of routine duties 
that must be attended to by every principal 
should not be neglected. We wish to emphasize 
that a principal’s time should be so carefully 
organized that the routine tasks will be per 
formed at an assigned period of the day when 
the great object for which the institution exists 
may best serve its purpose; in other words, 
every principal, like every other successful pro 
fessional and business man, should have a 
clearly worked-out plan for each day’s perform- 
ance. This will require some intelligent analy 
sis to be done at the close of each day’s session. 
Only by such a procedure will any school official 
be able to justify his name appearing on the 
educational calendar of his community. 

To insure success or make success more cer 
tain there has been an implication that all en- 
tering into the teaching service should have a 
group of specific objectives to be accomplished 
during each semester. The existence of these 
specific goals and the earnest desire on the part 
of the teaching staff that these goals be fully 
attained by the close of the semester cre ites, if 
vou please, the real job that we are setting up 
for the long neglected individual, denominated 
the school principal. 

In brief some of his essential duties follow: 

1. Assign the teaching load in accordance 
with the training, experience and enduring ca 
pacity of each member of the teaching staff. 

2. Having seen to it that all the pupils are 
classified according to their mental capacity 
and aptitudes the principal should visit as many 
classrooms for the purpose of supervision as the 


needs of both teachers and pupils will warrant 
to the end that the accepted objectives of the 
teachers are progressively attained. 

3. To personally conduct or direct an experi- 
mental clinie to test out all methods and pro 
posed classroom practices before asking their 
adoption for general use. 

t. Should administer intelligence tests from 

time to time to classify and re-classify doubtful 
pupils so that the number of failures shall be 
reduced to a minimum. 
5. Conduct as many teachers’ meetings and 
hold as’ many conferences as the best interests 
of the teachers, the school and the profession 
demand. 

6. Conduct experiments with groups of pu 
pils of different levels of intelligence to deter 
mine the mental capacity required at which time 
a subject can be most successfully prosecuted. 

ie 


the opening of each semester to learn the ex 


conduct short tests in all subjects at 


tent of knowledge of each subject that each 
child may already possess so that assignments 
and classroom demands may vary according to 
and then 


at the close of the semester to make a careful 


the needs and capacities of each child; 


invoice of the classroom products in order to 
ascertain the actual progress made since the 
initial tests were given.” 

8. Rather than rely on personal opinion only 
the principal should compile concrete evidence 
of different performances of the child in ques 
tion before demotion or promotion s ever at 
tempted. 

9. Aid teachers to prepare unit-tasks to be 
assigned pupils temporarily failing due to ill 
ness or other causes. 

10. To see to it that all of the school work 
is motivated as far as possible so that pupils 
may see an immediate goal for their efforts. 

11. To feel personally responsible for the 
successful achievement of the prescribed course 
of study, but to reserve the right to object to a 
change in the course of study after the teachers’ 
objectives have been approved and accepted for 
the semester. 

12. Expect as a matter of courtesy that all 
supervisors or superintendent shall leave in the 
principal’s office a copy of suggestions or out 
lines left with the teachers so that such sugges 
tions or outlines may be faithfully carried out 
by the teachers, provided such suggestions or 
outlines will aid the teachers to attain the ac 
cepted objectives. 

13. To conduct tests from time to time in 
the different branches taught and to interpret 
the results with the teachers to make certain 
that the standards of scholarship are progres 
sively accomplished, and to determine whether 
or not a change of presentation of the subject 
matter may be desirable. 

14. Should always lead the teachers to real 
ize that the school exists solely for the pupils 
and in consequence of which that the teachers 
should be in the background as advisers and 
directors to the end that the pupils may become 
independent, self-directive and develop high 
standards of self-appraisal, both as to conduct 
and scholarship. 

15. Study the interests, ideals and aspira 
tions of the community and direct the extra 
school activities to the end that the best inter- 
ests of the community may be more rapidly and 
effectively achieved. 

i6. At the close of each day to appraise the 
day’s achievement and then plan the work of 
the following day. 


17. At the close of each semester shall make 


a careful invoice of the classroom products so 
as to ascertain the progress made since the ini- 
tial tests were given at the opening of the semes- 
ter. 

18. Set the standards of conduct for all the 
pupils that may form the true basis of good 
citizenship. 

19. By the use of simple graphs to encourage 
all pupils to be regular in attendance and 
prompt in the performance of all school tasks. 

20. Should always endeavor to establish and 
maintain a relationship of mutual confidence 
and cooperation between pupil and teacher, be- 
tween parent and teacher and between all on one 
side and the principal on the other. 

21. To acquaint the parents and the com 
munity through the parent-teacher association 
with the large objectives to be ach'eved by the 
school as a whole and by its various depart 
ments. 

22. To send teachers, needing special help 
in better methods of instruction, to observe a 
demonstration class in teaching in the same 
building or in some other near-by school. 

23. ‘To cooperate with all other school offi 
cials of the community to the extent that the 
schools may serve all the people of all ages. 

24. Given sufficient time for adjustments 
and re-adjustments by the use of intelligent and 
capacity tests at the opening of each semester, 
it should be the ultimate aim of the school to 
have every pupil find happiness in his work. 


SOME OF THE HIGHEST PAID JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS (1921-22). 
Bertha Y. Hebb. 

According to a study of salary schedules for 
the year 1921-22 the cities upon the list below, 
63 in number, offer the highest maximum sal- 
aries to their junior high school teachers of any 
cities having a population of 10,000 and over in 
the United States. The 
range from 2,000 per annum to 3,300, the high 
est being offered by the city of 
Ileights, Ohio. 


Gary, Indiana, and New 


maximum salaries 


Cleveland 
The next highest are those of 
York, New York, 
namely $3,250 each; and next Cleveland, and 
Youngstown, Ohio, $3,000 each. The length 
of time required to reach the maximum for the 
cities under consideration is from five to six 
teen years, but the most frequent custom in 
this regard is promotion to the maximum 
salary the eighth or tenth year. 
The following is a list of these generously in- 
clined cities, together with the maximum and 
minimum salary for each, and the number of 


years required to reach the maximum: 


Years to 
reach 
Maxi- Mini- maxi- 
City. mum. mum. mum. 
Arkansas: 
fk re $1000 $2000 8 
California: 
NB. 55-6 gigccbaite a 1600 2300 7 
ee). a 1600 2200 11 
PO aa 1800 2600 _— 
aig x wih wo ot:-8 8 FS 1800 2600 & 
SS Se 1620 2160 10 
Ss re 1980 2376 — 
Colorado: 
0” SE AR ne 1200 2310 — 
Connecticut: 
vf ls) 1200 2500 16 
New Britain ......... 1150 2500 10 
oo. ae 1350 2230 a= 
District of Columbia: 
Washington .......... 1200 2240 10 
Indiana: 
ae rrr eee 1400 2300 _ 
Pike we bats os x00 —— 3250 9 
EMMATENOTE 2c icccscs 1450 2000 5 
Iowa: 
ee ee 1320 2100 5 
Kansas: 
Gh Sevag a6 5.oclals oe 1200 2000 5 
Massachusetts: 
es we aarmke 1000 2000 —_ 
Springfield ........... 2200 -- 





(Concluded on Page 134) 
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School Buildings and Business 


F. W. Hart, Associate Professor Educational Administration, University of California 


School authorities and architects have gotten 
together. Procedure has been developed that 
assures agreeable working relations and guar- 
antees a building that will meet the full educa- 
tional demands placed upon it. The educational 
demands have been formulated and standardized 
in the light of the best modern practice and 
forms have been developed that make possible 
the realization of these standards. 

More than one hundred architects experienced 
in the field of schoolhouse planning have, in 
cooperation with leading educational author 
ities, contributed to the study which has re 
sulted in the publication of the Strayer, Engel- 
hardt and Hart Schoolhousing Series. 

Form No. 1 of this series is designed to enable 
a school board to render a clear-cut business- 
like statement of their building needs to the 
architect of whom they are requesting pre- 
liminary sketches. It contains every item of 
knowledge concerning the proposed building 
which architects agree is necessary or desirabl 
for them to have in order that they may pro 
ceed in an intelligent manner to solve the prob 
lem submitted to them. The form is prepared 
in blank and is adapted to any type of building 
While its primary service is that of enabling 
architects to proceed with sketehes in full 
knowledge of the demands to be made upon the 
building, it also serves as a guide to the super 
intendent and school board for formulating 


their problem in their own minds. 


In filling out the form the superintendent and 
board will be required to consider and agree up 
m every item relating to the educational ser 
vice to be rendered by the proposed building 
llaving thus considered the problem item by 
item as they are suggested in the form, gross 
errors or omissions are made impossible and in 
creased vision is assured. The resulting build 
ing will be better adapted to the needs and will 
serve its needs for a longer period without alter 
ations and additions. 

Illustrations No. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are typical 
pages of this 27 page form. 

The second form of this series (Form No. 
ll), is arranged so as to permit architect and 
school board to discuss and make a record of 
all of the data which are essential to the final 
plans and specifications which the architect is 
to prepare. On this form may be recorded the 
materials to be used in the various parts of 
construction; the details of construction and 
the arrangement affecting educational utility; 
facts involving the school program; and the 
nature and extent of the community service 
tendered by the proposed buildings. 

It is intended to be used after the architect 
has been employed by the school board. In con 
ference between the school board and the em 
ploved architect, this form will suggest every 
mportant item which should be considered and 
discussed and tentatively agreed upon by both 
parties concerned. The form also provides a 
convenient means for recording these tentative 

rreements and any other essential data. 

When the items which are listed in the form 

ve once been considered by the architect and 
the school board, it will be found that this form 

ll reduce to a minimum the number of confer- 
ences, discussions and inquiries concerning the 
building. It is clear that this form, when used 

conference as outlined above, will obviate 
misunderstandings and will eliminate the fre 
quent redrafting of plans. 


The data which are recorded im this form are 
mutual concern to both the architect and the 


owner, and are considered essential to the 
preparation of the final plans and specifications. 
No part of this memorandum shall, however, be 
considered to constitute a contract or to be 
binding to either party further than obligating 
each to a maximum of effort to solve the prob- 
lems which arise in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. 

[llustrations No. 5, 6 and 7 are typical of tiis 
29 page form. 

Form No. LILI is arranged to provide a con- 
venient checking chart and score card fur school 
building plans and specifications. More than 
one-half of the states now require that ali plans 
for new school buildings shall be approved by 
some state or county school official. In many 
instances this approval has been purely per- 
functory and in consequence has not served to 
eliminate even the most flagrant abuses or ob- 
vious errors. ‘This regretable fact has been due 
in large part to the lack of any well-adapted 
form against which the plans might be checked 
and measured. 

Form No. LILI of this series provides just such 
a device. In the hands of a competent clerk 
who is familiar with the standards, accurate and 
complete checking and scoring becomes a com 
paratively small matter. With the extensive 
use of these forms required approval wiil cease 
to be a perfunctory matter. The service ren 
dered will be of mutual concern to both schoo! 
officials and architect. 

The latter will profit by the detailed criticism 
of his plans and with exact knowledge of de- 
fects he will be able, with a minimum further 
study and a maximum of certainty to make his 
plans conform to the standards acceptable to the 
school ofticials. The schoo] othcials will proiit 
by producing school buildings in which thi 
maximum educational utility is assured. 

Form No. LV also embodying the consensus 
of judgment of this same group of architects, is 
a set of standards for the form, seale and con 
tent of school building plans. ‘The endless 
variety in form and content of plans now pre 
pared makes accurate checking exceedingly 
difficult and extremely uncertain. If all plans 
are made to conform to an accepted standard, 
the problems would be greatly clarified for both 
parties concerned. Architects could proceed 
with a feeling of security that they were show 
ing all the facts required and with knowledge of 
the fact that their blueprints would be correct 
lv interpreted. 


In the development of the standards many 
architects of the highest professional standing 
were exceedingly hopeful of the mutual benefits 
to be derived from such a standardization. 

The fifth form in the series is a standard form 
of agreement for architectural competitions, 
where such are required, or for special reason: 
eem desirable. It is the purpose of this form 
to safeguard the interests of both the school 
authorities and the competing arelitect. 

The book of standards whieh is intended to 
supply information necessary to facilitate the 


use of the forms is developed in the form of 


standard state school building code. It pre 
sents in code form convenient for reference de 
tailed standards of modern school housing from 
the point of view of educational utility, health 
and safety of the school plant. 


In drafting the code the authors have en 
deavored to evaluate and organize the stand 
ards in existing state and city school building 
codes and to supplement such sources by thé 


standards established by such agencies as the 
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National Board of Fire Unriderwriters, the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, National 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Kugineers, 
National Society of Liluminating Engineers, 
and other similar organizations. 

‘The extensive use of these forms in conjunc- 
tion with the standards established should mark 
a big advance in the educational utility of 
school buildings and the promotion of higher 
professional business relations between school 
authorities and school architects. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
1. Check in the column of circles on the left every 

item that applies to the building you are con- 
templating. 
2. bill in the data required under the items checked. 
3. Mark with the letter “A” all items which you 
wish to leave to the discretion of the architect. 

i. Type of School: 

1. o Hign or secondary, housing grades....to....ine. 
“. o Intermediate or Junior High, housing grades 


TiTereTe eee eee £0. ocndsivisdad cabs os. cae 
3. o City EKlementary, housing Kindergarten and 
BPUGSH .rccccscdocseecse GO vc ccconsdboepvsus inc. 
1. o Combination of Klementary and High, grades 
sdbdbaberes os danebes ebau OO; wedsncvecesaneoume 


5. o kkural Elementary, housing grades....to....ine. 
Gj. o Trade and Industrial, housing Day School 
Nie BEROGR ccs nc cicdececaxecdevhasiensesdemes 

il. Class of Construction: 

7. o Class A-—-A building constructed entirely of fire 
resistive materials, including its roof, windows, 
doors, floors and finish. 

s. o Class B—A building of fire resistive construc 
tion in its walls, tloors, stairways, and ceilings, 
but with wood tinish, wood or composition floor 
surface, and wood rvoft construction over fire 
resistive ceiling. 

». o Class C—A building with masonry walls, fire 
resistive corridurs and stairways, but with ordi- 
nury construction otherwise, i. e., combustible 
lluors, partitions, roofs and finish. 

10. o Class D—A building with masonry walls, but 
otherwise ordinary or joist construction and 
wood tinish. 

11. o Class E—A frame building constructed with 
wood above foundation with or without slate or 
other semifire-proof material on roof. 


ill. Work to be Included in Building Contracts: 


12. o Grading of entire site 
13 o Grading only around building 
14. o Approaches, drives, sidewalks, etc. 
15. o Furnishing and equipping building 
16. o Lighting and fixtures 
IV. Money Available for: 
17. o Site rrr erry <- ; er ee ° 
Is. o Building pbiedned es’ oedeas o¥eda vegbe Bs ce css odde 
1). o Improvement of Grounds Trrts t,o Vere ee 
“0. o Architect's and Engineer's Fees Brit vwhnws aoe 
21. o Superintendent of Construction. o* Ba cedvasewvades 
22. o Furniture and Equipment......... $........ 
23. o Surplus for Contingencies......... B...ceeeeeees 
BE. @ HOG  6k.cces tweed tenes (aeeceeheseas ee 
Vv. Time Limits: 
25. o Architect to be selected oedeesccucsévaweael 
date 
26. o Preliminary plans due. ebvts cre doastsesuees 
date 


27. o Working drawings and specification due........ 
(approximate date) 
28. o Contract to be let by 


“9. o Actual work to begin 


(approximate date) 
30. o Building to be completed DY..........ccceeeeees 
(approximate date) 
Vi. Legal Restrictions and Kegulations: 
31. o Marked copies of state and local laws and regu- 
lations submitted herewith 
32. o Plans and specifications must be approved by.. 
VII. Climatic Conditions of Community: 
33. o Lowest temperature in winter .........-eeeeeeee 
34. o Highest temperature during school months.. 
35. o Mean temperature for January.... 
5. o Mean temperature for September 


7. o Annual rainfall Depth of heaviest snows.... 
38. o Maximum velocity of winds 


VIII. Provisions for Future Extension: 
39. 0 Plan building as a completed whole 
10. o Plan building as one unit. of. a3 room school 
11. o Show projected extensions in plans 

IX. Building Site: 


12. o Size—length .. ft.: wide , ft 
13. o Environment—describe briefly and attach photo 
MURDER. ccc crc ee ecereceresovsginc sicstsentvonsedac ss 


14. 0 Topography—map attached showing shape. : 
dimensions contours streets....., 
water mains electric maing.......... \ 
kind of current location and depth of 


sewers , gas mains . location and 
size of existing buildings........, (ree®........ P 
points of the compass . facing of build- 
ing .., survey and grade stakes.......... 


Soil Nature of surface soil da tdbnveseeseaes 
nature of sub-soil .... cevosesesese 
depth of water table 
rock is encountered 


X. Building-Placement: 


- 


..nature of such rock.. 


i6. o Orientation Face building so as to secure max- 
imum number of classrooms lighted from Ss 
East eee Yr, » Be WeRbes « csccnss 
Wet. ccusvehwens 


Position on Site Preserve maximum play space 
. allow for futute additions... 

Height in stories 

Basement 


s 


+o onene . depth below grade. 
(Continued on Page 137) 
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Testing the Heating and Ventilation 


of School 


Buildings 


Edwin S. Hallett, Chief Engineer, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


No question has been more perplexing than 
the determination of the effectiveness of the 
ventilation of school buildings. It is just as 
natural to the average man to assume expert 
knowledge of ventilation as of the weather, and 
the results of such judgment are no better. 
The more recent development of the heating and 
ventilating apparatus of school buildings is 
based upon strictly scientific principles, wherein 
are incorporated the findings of the chemist, thie 
physicist and the physician. 

While the air conditions in a room must im- 
part a sense of perfect comfort, there are very 
important elements that may affect the heaith 
and bodily vigor which do not attract attention 
from the senses. This is especially true of the 
condition resulting from the presence of micro- 
scopic dust, and the bacteria which are carried 
by the dust. It may be truly asserted tliat 
many odors, such as are commonly found in old 
school buildings, become unconscious evils to 
the regular occupants. While the absence of 
proper humidity is reflected in the sense of un- 
comfortable temperature, it also greatly effects 
the hygienic condition of the mucous mem 
branes of the occupants. Another feature of 
good ventilation that is not well understood by 
teachers is the continuous air motion in the 
classroom. If a thousand teachers were asked 
for a definition of good schoolroom veutilation 
the thousand answers would not dwell to any 
large. extent upon the elements enumerated 
above. The terms “stuffy,” “foul,” and devital- 
ized” would predominate. These terms do not 
mean anything until they have been analyzed iu 
terms of the foregoing elements. A very large 
percent of the complaints of “stuffy” rooms are 
due to being too warm; another small group tu 
being too warm without air motion, and still 
another, mostly in down-town schools, com- 
plain of stuffiness meaning bad odors. 

It was with a view to clarifying this situation 
that the American Society at its meeting in St. 
Louis in 1920 adopted the 
devised by Dr. E. V. 


“synthetic air chart” 
llill for the purpose of 
setting up correct standards of good ventilation. 
Until this standard chart was officially adopted 
there was no means of making a test that could 
have any value because there had been no com- 
mon ground of comparison. Real progress in 
many of the sciences mark their beginnings with 
the adoption of a method of testing. For ex- 
ample improvements in the steam eugine began 
with the invention of the steam indicator for 
testing them. Dairy farmers date their awaken- 
ing with the invention of the Babcock eentri- 
fuge milk tester; the physician uses a stand- 
ard set-up in making tests on the patient in 





diagnosing many diseases. It may likewise be 
said that the adoption of a standard of ventila- 
tion and the provision of means for making the 
tests marks a new era in this science. The in- 
formation concerning these tests and the signi- 
ficance of the data to the school teachers are 
matters that should receive the attention of all 
educators. Publicity that shall be interesting 
to the teacher and that would enlist her co- 
operation in improvements should be under 
taken. 
What Is Good Ventilation? 

Briefly there are seven tests to be made in 
determining the merit of the ventilation and a 
rating in percentage to determine the over-all 
efficiency. A sample chart giving the rating of 
one of the St. Louis schools will aid in under 
standing the test. It will be noted that in the 
first column under “wet bulb” there are three 
divisions, graduated so that 100% will represent 
the ideal of 56 degrees wet bulb without air 
motion. The wet and dry bulb difference is 
found in the middle, the percentage at the left 
and the amount penalized on the right. 

To Make the Test. 

The temperature, humidity and uir motion 
are inter-related as will be seen from the chart. 
The sling psychrometer which holds a wet bulb 
and dry bulb thermometer is most accurate and 
convenient. The amount of air motion is best 
determined by an anemometer for velocities 
down to about 50 ft. per minute. The smoke 
test will indicate the direction and general dis 
tribution. The velocities can be estimated in 
various parts of the room. ‘The writer has 
made many photographs of smoke tests, the ex 
posures being made one a minute and the series 
brought towether. 

Really the high humidity is advantageous 
provided the temperature can be controlled 
downward to correspond. 

Dust Count. 

The dust determinations are best made by tak 
ing the sample in the room through an instru 
ment like an air pump in which is enclosed a 
glass slip coated with an adhesive substance 
such as Canada balsam or vaseline and the air 
made to impinge upon this substance. Dr. 
1H1ill’s instrument is standard and very conyen 
ient. The glass slip when taken out is pressed 
against another slip and thus sealed for count 
ing. The counting is done on a compound 
microscope by means of a ruled glass fitted to 
the eye piece and the result reduced to the cubic 
foot basis as directed in Dr. Hill’s instructions. 

Bacteria and Odors. 

The American Public Health Association has 

formulated rules for making bacterial determin- 


ations. Round Petri dishes, four inches in 


diameter, are coated with agar sterilized and 


then exposed in the room, say in four stations 
at once for two minutes. The covers are then 
replaced and the dishes returned to the labora- 
tory where they are incubated for 48 hours at 
22 degrees Cent. and the colonies counted. 

Odors are not determined by the use of any 
apparatus for the good reason that nothing has 
yet been devised for that purpose. A person to 
judge the odors of a schoolroom should be one 
of good odor sense and not accustomed to be 
in schoolhouses. He should go quickly from the 
out doors to the room to be judged. Ratings 
from 95 to 100 per cent is very faint; from 90 
to 95 per cent faint; 85 to 90 per cent notice- 
able; 80 to 85 per cent distinct. 

Carbon Dioxide. 

The apparatus for taking their samples for 
CO. determinations are quite simple but the 
chemical process of treating the sample for the 
small amounts found in ventilation are quite 
difficult and not often possible in a high school 
laboratory. 

The bottles of 120 e.c. capacity with rubber 
stoppers are best. They are filled by moving the 
air with a constant pressure rubber bulb as 
shown .in Figure 4. It is necessary to repeat the 
operation of filling a number of times to be sure 
of ‘a perfect sample. ‘The research laboratory 
of the American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers at Pittsburgh has devised and 
improved apparatus for making CO, determina 
tions of low content. 

The distribution of air in the room is de 
termined by the CO: readings from samples 


taken in the various parts of the room. The 


high readings of course indicate low air mo 
tion. 
Other Injurious Substances. 

The use of a column for reeording the pres- 
ence of substances resulting from processes and 
materials used in industries and laboratories 
is necessary. Carbon monoxide is SO poisonous 
that .05 of one per cent produces death. In 
rating this column air free from CQO, as one 
hundred per cent and air containing two parts 
in 10,000 as zero per cent and one part as 50 
per cent, 14% parts as 25 per cent, ete. 

Recording the Results. 

Professor Allen illustrated a test by the fol 
lowing sample record: “The average results in 
2 room are found as follows: 

Dry bulb temperature—72 degrees. 
Wet bulb temperature 58 degrees. 
Air Motion—20 ft. per minute. 
Physieal state—light work. 
Dust—10,000 particles per cu. ft. 
Bacteria—10 colonies on a two minute plate. 
Odors—90 per cent free from. 

(‘O.—seven parts per 10,000. 

)ther injurious substances—none. 

Distribution—S81.4. 

These values are now represented on the chart 

vertical line drawn in the center of 
(Concluded on Page 126) 
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BALDWIN HIGH SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, MICH. 
Van Leyen, Schilling, Keough & Reynolds, Architects. 


Interesting Michigan School Buildings 


Recent Work of Van Leyen, Schilling, Keough & Reynolds, Architects and Engineers. 


Planning and supervision of school build- 
ings, embracing practically every type from the 
most comprehensive high school in a large city 
to the most modest little schoolhouse in a rural 
community, and numbering upwards of 250 
separate structures has been the rather unusual 
experience of the Detroit firm of Van Leyen, 
Schilling, Keough & Reynolds. As architects 
and engineers, the firm has done this immense 
amount of work in the states of Michigan and 
Ohio and in the province of Ontario during a 
period of 35 years. The firm ean trace in its 
own files the development of American school 
architecture of the Middle West from the mid 
dle eighties, when buildings were simply col 
lections of classrooms, to the present day when 
the development of the American school sys 
tem requires the most complicated type of 
plant, with study and recitation rooms, shops, 
laboratories, play and exercise rooms, ete. 


In the subsequent pages are illustrated four 
typical plants built in the state of Michigan 
during the past year. Mr. Van Leyen, senior 
member of the firm, realized early in his schoo! 
planning career that the problem which proper 
school planning, design and construction, pre 
sented to the architect, required considerable 
specialization along certain professional lines. 
He, therefore, sought to build an architeectur 
al and engineering organization of specialists, 
might properly analyze each problem pre 
sented and execute the same with such under 
tanding and thoroughness as could be expected 
from men specializing in the professions. This 
ngle-minded purpose brought about the for 
mation of the present organization specializing 
school planning. 

The firm is organized to insure the proper 
rrelation of all the types of engineering and 


} itectural service which scho )] planning 


blems involve. For. each building the civil 
structural engineering is planned along 


with the mechanical, all factors working with- 
in the same organization and under the same 
direction to give the client a complete, well- 
balanced and economical building. Under the 
same management and as a part of the same 
organization there is a most thorough supervi 
sion of construction so that school boards may 
have “positive assurance against misunder 
standings and poor workmanship in the erec- 
tion of a given building. Through its long 
experience the firm has been led to thoroughly 
appreciate that the original basis for every 
school plan must be the educational needs and 
processes. With this in’ mind, the original 
facts for each building are the educational 
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plan and program of the superintendent and of 
his educational staff, which the architects 
translate into terms of building accommoda- 
tions and equipment. 

The state of Michigan is most fortunate in 
having good sehool laws. The department of 
public instruction at Lansing is insistent up- 
on the best that can be had in the way of 
proper planning and places particular stress 
upon those functions of a building which have 
to do with light, heat, ventilation and sanita- 
tion thereby guarding the health of the child. 
Insistence upon these points by the department 
has engendered a spirit of cooperation between 
the department and the architects of the state, 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, BALDWIN HIGH SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, MICH 
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BALDWIN HIGH SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, MICH 
Van Leyen, Schilling, Keough & Reynolds, Architects, Detroit 


which insures the public the best in modern also provided on the roof an open-air room, 
school practice. with separate communication to the outside 
The River Rouge High School plans, which and to the other floors by means of an elevator 


are illustrated herein, typify the modern high and staircase. This open-air room has facili 
school as designed by the firm. This com ties for the scientifie care of under-nourished 
munity which is a fast-growing suburb of De and sickly children. 


troit, has felt the need for greater educational Em ; ; 
and community facilities. The building is of rhe mechanical and electrical equipment of 
the enclosed court type. The ground floor em the building is in accordance with the best in 

fe . = ° rm) ° a ' 
braces the usual industrial training, domestic modern practice. The boiler room has a m¢ 


training and science rooms. The arrangement hanical stoker and storage system, which - 
of gymnasium, plunge, shower and _ locker duces the handling of fuel to a minimum. 
rooms is particularly noteworthy. Shower and Mechanical ventilation ores each and every 
locker rooms located -between the plunge and Part of the entire building. 

the gymnasiums on either side give direct com- The Baldwin High School, erected at 
munication and facilitate ease of control. Birmingham, Mich., provides ideal high school 
On the boys’ side the cadet room is within easy accommodations for this community. On the 
communication with the gymnasium. ground floor there are a_ science laboratory, 


Recitation, study and elassrooms throughout four recitation rooms, a students’ cafeteria, 


are well lighted. The roof provides a green domestic science and sewing rooms, a wood 
house, which communicates with the agricul- working shop, a large machine shop, locker and 


tural room by means of a stairease. There is shower rooms, ete. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 





FLOOR PLANS, BALDWIN HIGH SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, MICH. 


On the first floor there is a large combina 
tion auditorium-gymnasium complete in its ap 
pointments for both general assembly and 
physieal education purposes. The room effects 

large saving in cost and has been found to 
vive entire satisfaction for, community as well 
as school purposes. The balance of the first 
floor is occupied by a study room, several re 
citation rooms, a classroom, a library, an of- 
nee, ete. On the second floor there are a sec- 
md study room, four recitation rooms, a class 
room, a drawing room and an agricultural 


laboratory. 


The building is fireproof and is arranged for 
ultimate enlargement to the rear of the space 
now oecupied by the physical laboratory and 
the study rooms. The design is distinctly 
Romanesque and gives a rather unusual and 
pleasing character to the exterior. 


The Durand High School, of which plans 
are shown, was designed and planned to serve 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
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RIVER ROUGE HIGH SCHOOL, RIVER ROUGE, MICH. 


the needs of a community which has grown for gymnasium uses and is arranged so that entire first floor is given up to classrooms for 









































slightly and which will not immediately re- access is had to it immediately from the space the grades, to space for the administrative of- 
quire an extension of its school facilities. The oceupied by the shower and locker rooms. The  fices and the library. 
building is carefully arranged, however, to al- 
low for the extension of the wings parallel with @) 
the auditorium. Ir | 
The ground floor contains in the front, be- 

a tween the entrances, the science laboratories noose |b oan 

ap and locker room. The respective ends are oc aie Soe 

and cupied by the manual training, domestic arts 

ante and lunch rooms. The auditorium is suited 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL. RIVER ROUGE, MICH. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, RIVER ROUGE, MICH. 
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THIRD FLOOR AND ROOF PLAN, RIVER ROUGE HIGH SCHOOL, 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, RIVER ROUGE, MICH. RIVER ROUGE, MICH. 
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“RURAND GRADE 4 HIGH SCHOOL sta 
ere 
GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, DURAND, MICH. rac 
Van Leyen, Schilling, Keough & Reynolds, Architects, Detroit, Mich dot 
le 
The high school is located on the second om 
floor where there are three large classrooms to “in 
each study hall, four recitation rooms, and two “ 
commercial rooms. 
The building is fireproof and is completely mn 
equipped for all the mechanical, science and th 
academic departments. 3A 
As a type of small rural school, the ‘Royal te 
Oak School, at Hickory Grove, is interesting. a 
The building has been erected not only to meet co 
present educational needs but to allow for the “LASS-Reen eat 
addition of four classrooms flanking the audi 31s 
torium and adjoining the corridor. 1a 
Since the completion of this building the sg 
state of Michigan -has passed a rural school ’ 
law, which enables three or more rural dis th 
tricts to consolidate for the purpose of build 1 
ing a rural high school. This makes a differ a 

erent problem of the rural school from both an 
architectural and an educational standpoint. fe 
It insures the rural communities, who wish to a 
consolidate, the very best in educational op- _ 
portunities and operates in such a manner " 
r ns‘t ¥ R Ak 
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that money is available for well-built, modern- 
ly equipped school buildings. A building of 
this type is being planned for Novi, Michigan, 
at this time and will be among the very first 
buildings of this type in the state. 
Specializing in school buildings requires 
considerable versatility on the part of the 
architect, since one must be conversant with 
the state laws governing such buildings, and 
must possess as well a substantial understand- 
ing of educational requirements, which vary 
in accordance with the size of the community 
to be served, as well as with the degree of 
educational standards imposed. 
THE GREELEY PLAN OF SUPERVISION. 
The schools of Greeley, Colorado, are work- 
iug under a plan of supervision which has been 
in successful operation for the past six years. 
The plan calls for four supervisors in music, 
penmanship, art and physical training. ‘These 
supervisors of special subjects are not under 
the direction of the grade supervisors nor of 
the principals, but all work together for a high 
standard of work. 


The principal of the South Ward and Cam 
eron Schools is an A. b. graduate of the Colo- 
rado State Teachers’ College. This principal 
does not teach regularly but assumes charge of 
classes occasionally where a teacher is ill or 
where demonstrations of the work are in order. 
In addition to the duties of principal, the in- 
cumbent acts as grade supervisor for grades 
three and four throughout the city. Meetings 
are held frequently for all the teachers of 
those grades in four groups, the 3B teachers, 
3A teachers, the 4B teachers, and the 4A 
teachers. Working together, the teachers in 
each group and the grade supervisor make the 
course of study. The grade supervisor visits 
each teacher under her supervision and as- 
sists her in keeping the work in shape. She 
has no regular days to visit nor any definite 
number of times she is expected to visit. The 
teachers’ meetings are not scheduled regular- 
ly. The supervisor visits where and when she 
thinks she can do the most good, but she aims 
to be in each teacher’s room at least once in 
each six weeks and each teacher makes a re- 
port of work accomplished in the six weeks’ 
period. 

Under similar conditions, the principal ot 
the North Ward School acts as grade super- 
visor for grades one and two and the principal 
of the East Side School as supervisor for 
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ROYAL OAK SCHOOL, HICKORY GROVE, MICH. 
Van Leyen, Schilling, Keough & Reynolds, Architects. 
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ALTA VISTA SCHOOL, EL PASO, TEXAS. Trost & Trost, Architects, El Paso, Tex 
vrades five and six. CUrades seven, eight and several teachers, the visits being planned and _ tively in a large city system. In Greeley it is 
nine are under the direct supervision of the directed by the grade supervisors. giving excellent results in unity of work, in 
junior-high-school principal. Since Greeley employs only 97 teachers, it good feeling, and in a high standard of ef 
Daily lesson plans ure required by two of is not believed the plan would work as effec ficiency. 
the supervisors but not by the others. The 
courses of study prepared by the teachers and 
gerade supervisors are quite definitely outlined 
by six weeks’ periods. The supervisors of 
| special subjects teach at least once each six 
weeks for each teacher, and they also visit each 
teacher at least one other time within the six 
weeks. A number of vis.ts are made by the 
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HILL STREET SCHOOL, GLOBE, ARIZ. Trost & Trost, Architects, El Paso, Tex. 
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HAS THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ANY RE- eee eM: od ow 
rs SPONSIBILITY FOR THE DEVELOP- _ — 7 - i wale ain, 
ef- MENT OF A CODE OF PROFESSIONAL | 
ETHICS FOR SCHOOL BOARDS AND , 
SUPERINTENDENTS? 


Supt. L. W. Stewart, Dowagiac, Mich. 
The notion is prevalent among _— school 





authorities that there is an abundance of tal- 
ent available for executive positions in the 








teaching profession. A good share of this im- 





pression is undoubtedly due to the wholesale 





method on the part of teachers’ agencies of 
broadeasting such circular letters as the follow- 





Ing: 








The Nagishim Teachers’ Bureau. 
T. W. Poship, Manager Singlan, Nagishim, 
March 3, 1922. 
Mr. R. H. Nomisac, 
The School Board, 
Nogakop, Nagishim. 





Dear Mr. Nominsac: 

We have in our Bureay listed the names of 
several good men. These men wish to step up 
from their present position and should your 
School Board be looking for a superintendent 
we would be pleased to have an opportunity to ; 
suggest the names of one or two candidates. rit 

Give us a chance to render service to you with 
no expense on your part, except to notify us 
by means of the enclosed stamped envelope, 
whether or not, you expect a change in the posi- 
tion of superintendency. Also, if you have any 
— other positions we could likely be of service to 
you in this connection. 

Hoping that you will not feel that we are 
taking undue liberties in asking for this infor- FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS OF THE HILL STREET SCHOOL, GLOBE, ARIZ. 
mation, we beg to remain Trost & Trost, Architects, El Paso, Texas. 

Very truly yours, 
J. E. Poship, 
Manager. 
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Undoubtedly the agency that so generously - pe —a — se eo 
offers its services to a board of education on qT XN 
the chance that “they may be looking for a =a \ 
superintendent” maintains a beneficient inter- ' Se ul 1 
est in the superintendent in the employ of that _ . ec 
board of education. It would willingly per- Lf 4 ni ‘ / 
form for him the same service as for the “sev- 1 P / 
eral good men” listed with it. L: my ¥ ¥ Pd 

Most superintendents are human and try to moment © DX) . ¥ ¥ r - 
be fair. I suggest, therefore, that the agency KINDERGARTEN 5 pe _— =. a ; 4 AF 
first write the superintendent asking what his oF 42 0X <7 P 
plans are with respect to his position. If he seiesiatinnais I Be iain Fe i - c as 


fails to respond within a reasonable length of 
time, then such a letter as appears above would 
be in order. If he is leaving he will willing 
ly supply the information desired. If he 
stavs he need only indicate his-intention and 

(Concluded on Page 133) GROUND FLOOR PLAN, HILL STREET SCHOOL, GLOBE, ARIZ. 
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EDITORIAL 


DIVIDING LINE BETWEEN HOME AND 
SCHOOL. 

The relations between home and school have 
always been a delicate and in some respects a 
vexatious subject. No one can deny that, not- 
withstanding the avowed opposition on the part 
of the American people to anything that smacks 
of paternalism, our schools are manifesting an 
increasing tendency towards paternalism. 

Nor is this tendency fostered alone by the 
schools. The parents have from time to time 
foisted greater responsibilities upon the schools. 
The latter have, in the interest of the child, ac 
cepted every added burden readily and cheer- 
fully. 

Gradually the indulgent parent has relied up 
on the school for disciplinary service. The 
shiftless parent has left the physical deficiencies 
of the child to the care of the teacher. The 
schools have come forward with medical exam 
inations, they have told parents of defective 
eyes, ears and nasal and throat organs, and have 
called attention to undernourishment, to insuf 
ficient clothing, truancy, etc., ete. 

The momentum gained here has prompted 
educators to hold that the things children may 
do or fail to do while at home may have a bear- 
ing on what they do or ought to do at school. 
But, let the indulgent, and even the shiftless 
parent get the notion that the teacher is getting 
too “nosey,” namely, carrying out a policy made 
necessary by parental indulgence and shiftless 
ness, and trouble ensues. 

At Taunton, Mass., Superintendent Persons 
inaugurated a survey in conjunction with the 
study of hygiene, designed to reveal some of the 
pupil habits of home life. It brought out th 
fact that a surprisingly large number of chil 
dren ate little or no breakfast, others drank al 
together too much coffee, some did not retire 
until way after ten o’clock. This information 
enabled the teachers to account for certain 
weaknesses and to suggest correctives. 

But, lo and behold! A storm of parental in 
dignation followed. The superintendent and 
the school board were charged with an act that 
was highly paternalistic and an infringement 
upon the personal liberty of parents. 

If the home carried out its end of the bargain 
as efficiently as does the school there would be 
no need for the exercise of paternalism on the 
part of the latter. 
cised by the school is the creation of the parents 
themselves. It has grown out of a condition. 

The educator must, after all, draw a line be- 


The paternalism now exer 


tween parental authority and school authority. 
The courts have held that where the conduct of 
the pupil affects the morals and manners of the 
schools, the teacher’s authority goes beyond the 
school grounds. But, it ends at the home pre- 
mises of the pupil. 

Nor, should the school authorities invite a 
greater share of the parental burden than they 
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are now carrying. Children should be in a 
teachable condition when they arrive at the 
school. Affirmative instructions based on quiet 
investigation rather than upon inquisitorial 
surveys, no matter how laudable the latter may 
be, will serve more satisfactorily in the rela- 
tions between the school and the home. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND SCHOOL DIS- 
CIPLINE. 

During the recent world war the schools of 
this country suffered considerably through a 
weakening of disciplinary regulation and direc- 
tion. The dislocation of an established order of 
things, as experienced particularly in the indus- 
trial world, penetrated in a peculiar manner the 
field of school administration. Both teachers 
und pupils here and there became rebellious, and 
defied the school authorities. 

With the return to normal conditions the 
schools of the land returned to the former calm 
and orderliness. ‘The authorities once more be- 
came master of the situation, and a humiliating 
surrender to the unruly apparently became a 
thing of the past. 

Oceasionally, however, startling weaknesses 
on the part of school boards in exerting their 
authority and upholding obedience come to the 
surface. 

A school board in Massachusetts, upon an in 
vestigation upheld a teacher in a course of ac 
tion he had taken for the benefit of his pupils. 
But, because some one objected to the teacher 
they “dismissed him in the interest of har 
mony.” 

The pupils of a Maine village school went on 
a strike recently because the school board 
deemed it expedient to fire the principal. The 
school committee, after a few days’ deliberation, 
aeceded to the demands of the pupils. 

In a western city the pupils went on a strike 
because the board had removed a principal. The 
board informed the pupils in language that was 
plain and direct that the principal would under 
no circumstances be reinstated, and that the 
pupils had better come to school, or engage in 
some interesting transaction with the truant 
officer. Twenty-four hours’ reflection brought 
every last pupil back to school. They came 
voluntarily. 

There are times when the school authorities 
must stand out firmly against the demands of 
misguided pupils, misinformed parents and mis- 
If the era of increased effi 
cieney now begun in the schools of the nation, 
is to be maintained, then the recognition of dis- 
cipline and order becomes imperative. Every 
link in the school system, from the legislative 
body and the highest executive down to the last 
pupil, must obey the laws that make for pro 
vress and welfare of those for whom school 


placed teachers. 


houses are built and teachers are employed. 
TEACHER WELLBEING—THE OTHER 
SIDE. 


Those who have championed adequate com 
pensation for teachers have, in many instances, 
drawn some woeful -pictures of the economic 
disadvantage under which the American school 
workers have been laboring. It has been a fa 
vorite occupation of the extremists to compare 
the teacher’s salary with the wage exacted by 
the plumber, the mason and the carpenter. 

A publication which rightfully claims the 
banner circulation among teachers, in announc- 
ing its value as an advertising medium, states 
that 34 per cent of its readers travel, and that 
“the percentage will be even greater this year 
because they now have more money to spend 
than ever before. The teacher’s salary has, on 
the average, increased 61 per cent since 1914.” 

In quoting this authority as to the economic 
wellbeing of the teacher we do not imply an 
argument to the effect that the teachers are too 


well paid. In fact we have persistently and 
consistently held that the higher compensation 
must stand for the present as a logical basis 
upon which to command higher standards of 
efficiency. The march of progress must con- 
tinue, and in a country builded upon the prin- 
ciple of self-government the educational factors 
are vital and fundamental. A continuous up- 
ward tendency must be fostered. 

The authoritative statement that the teachers 
are well provided for should silence the agita- 
tors who have been inclined to hold that the 
school authorities of the land have been un- 
mindful of the equities involved in properly 
compensating the schoolroom workers. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ATTITUDE ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Those who have observed the marvelous de 
velopment, during the past decade or two, in 
American school architecture must readily agree 
that this was not only possible through the vi- 
sion of the modern architect, but also through 
the progressive attitude of the school authorities 
as well, 

If the architect has been permitted to ad- 
vance new ideas as to utility in orientation and 
gracé in design, it is because these ideas re- 
ceived recognition at the hands of those who 
accept and pay for them. The local aspirant 
had to be ignored and the accredited school- 
house architect, no matter whence he came, 
had to be recognized. 

It was this advanced policy on the part of 
school authorities that developed the great ex- 
perts and specialists who reared the modern 
schoolhouse which is a creation that defies in 
perfection and service those of other countries. 

The Western Architect recently delivered it- 
self of the “While schools are 
neither political nor commercial in their pur- 
pose, and their 


following: 


conduct and maintenances 
should be in the hands of the ‘best minds’ in 
a community, and kept entirely beyond the in- 
fluence of per cent cost and political manipu- 
lation, it is singular, but approximately true, 
that with few exceptions both these inimical 
influences are connected with and _ therefore 
control school affairs.” 

If this sweeping charge were and had been 
“approximately” true, the school of today 
would be a mere shelter refuge for children 
and not an educational plant of a high order. 
The editor of the architects’ journal recites an 
incident where a school board in the north- 
west excluded a “foreign architect and recog- 
nized a “local” aspirant in the planning and 
construction of a school building, with alleged- 
ly costly results. 

This may all be true. These things do hap- 
pen, and yet they are exceptional, and not the 
rule. But, to lift an incident of this character 
into prominence and thereby attempt to prove 
a general condition, is hardly permissible. 
The history of the past and the achievements 
of today disprove the charge. 

We do not excuse the school board that re- 
sorts to penurious and short-sighted methods 
in rearing school buildings, but we are confi- 
dent that the thousands of well-appointed and 
dignified structures, found throughout the 
country, stand as an eloquent refutation to the 
charge that reprehensible methods are com- 
monly employed. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the fact 
that modern school architecture, as exempli- 
fied in this country, stands out as an unpar- 
alleled achievement in the history of architec- 
ture. And if we agree to this statement, then 
we must also concede the fact that only the 
most acceptable policies on the part of the 
school made this 
achievement possible. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION NEWS- 
PAPER REPORTS. 

There is a wide difference between what is 
deemed vital in educational conventions and 
what the newspapers sometimes report of them. 
The latter approaches the subject from the 
standpoint of the layman and are inclined to 
touch only upon the unusual, the frivolous and 
the worthless. In lifting out certain paragraphs 
from an address thus ignoring context, sequence 
and continuity, the paragraphs may readily as- 
sume, from an educational point of view, the 
character of the unusual, frivolous and worth- 
less. 

The newspaper reports not only vary in char- 
acter with the conception and understanding of 
those who report them but also with the size of 
the town. In the larger cities important edu- 
cational gatherings are submerged in the mul- 
tiplicity of events and usually fail to command 
the attention they deserve. In some of these 
cities all conventions are ignored because their 
deliberations concern a certain class only rather 
than the general public. 

At the recent national Superintendents’ con- 
vention held in Chicago, the important news- 
papers of that city recognized the deliberations 
of that body in fairly liberal reports, or rather 
in printing pertinent paragraphs from the ad- 
dresses of the leading speakers. This evidently 
was done in recognition of the fact that educa- 
tion concerns an entire newspaper reading con 
stituency. 

In the medium sized cities the educational 
conventions usually receive more liberal atten- 
tion. At Salt Lake City, Utah, in 1920 the 
newspaper provided splendid and _ reasonably 
At Des Moines in 1921 the 
newspaper reports were warped and ridiculously 
In both cities the attitude of the 
press Was a generous one. 


complete reports. 
sensational. 


If a review were made of the country at large, 
dealing with the newspaper reports made of 
state and county educational gatherings, it 
would be found that there is a honest effort on 
the part of the press to publish all the essential 
It would also be found that these 
reports are largely unbalanced as far as their 
emphasis upon vital phases in educational effort 
s concerned. Frequently they enlarge upon the 
trivial and immaterial. Besides the picturesque 
and dramatic receives attention rather than the 


news features. 


meritorious and valuable. 

Experience has taught that those in charge of 
educational conventions must conduct well 
planned press bureaus, if reasonably accurate 
Advance copies of 
extracts, covering the salient points of their dis 
cussions, must be supplied by the speakers. Such 
press bureaus must stand ready to assume a 
helpful attitude towards the newspaper man who 
is anxious that his report be accurate and com 
pact, yet reasonably complete. 


publicity is to be secured. 


While the purely technical and involved prob 
lems in educatiédn do not interest the average 
reader it nevertheless remains that the general 
publie should at all times receive a correct view- 
point on the educational tendencies and aspira 
tions of the day. There may be a difference be- 
tween educational values and popular news 
values, but there can be no difference of opinion 
as to what the public should know regarding the 
progress made by the educational forces that 
serve the nation. 


POLITICAL SCHOOL PUBLICITY. 


lhe political arena as exemplified in the av 


erage American city presents many phases of 
desire and ambition which are commendable, 
and which make for the civic progress of the 
‘ommunity and the nation as a whole. We 
are perhaps too prone to place an interpreta- 


tion upon polities and politicians which on the 
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whole is undeserved. Politics and politicians 
are basic factors under our form of govern- 
ment, and the American people owe everything 
we have in the way of liberties and institutions 
to clean politics and clean politicians. 

Thus, when the assertion is made that the 
schools and politics must be-kept widely apart 
we have in mind the baser tendencies to which 
political activity may lend itself. That politi- 
eal tendency which unselfishly promotes the 
welfare of the whole community, the whole 
state and the whole nation is always laudable. 

The evil must be found in political activity 
which, under the guise of promoting public 
welfare, seeks individual advantage. And 
here it must be said that no form of political 
preferment is more reprehensible than that 
which selfishly employs the schools as a road- 
way of travel. 

There is the man who seeks school board 
honors as a stepping stone to higher public 
distinction. If he serves well no objection can 
be made. But, if he seeks the honor for the 
mere publicity he can gain, the chances are 
that his school administrative services are ne 
eligible. Then there is the other man who 
sees an opportunity to win temporary acclaim 
in some quarters by denouncing the superin- 
tendent of schools, shouting fads and frills, or 
pursuing a policy of obstruction. 

Where sheer publicity is the sole aim it can 
always be secured. Newspapers will publish 
the unusual rather than the orderly and regu 
lar. The thoughtless in the community will 
always grasp the things that look plausible and 
attractive. 

In New England cities the mayors have been 
in the habit of “jumping on” the schools, and 
superintendents, whenever the public suggests 
that the mayor ought to be doing something, 
and the jump looks good. There is always 
something about the schools or its administra 
tors that can be criticized. Plenty of publi- 
city will follow. 

In distinguishing between polities and poli 
ties, the public is likely to become confused be 
tween motive and objective. A courageous at- 
tack looks better in print than a modest de 
fense. The motive—good politics or bad poli 
tics—is submerged in attractive and readable 
publicity. 


THE TREND TOWARD FINANCIAL IN- 
DEPENDENCE OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Several states have changed from dual con 
trol of school finances to independent control 
by school boards. But we have been unable to 
find a single instance of the reverse of this 
action. Two states, New York and Massachu- 
setts, are now seeking legislation to relieve the 
schools of intolerable conditions due to their 
domination by other branches of government 
through control of the school budget. 

Texas revised its school law twenty years 
ago because of disagreement between city 
councils and school boards with reference to 
the amount of tax to be levied for the support 
of schools. 

For like reasons, similar changes have oc 
curred in Kentucky and Utah. The legisla- 
ture of Kentucky is now being asked to make 
the schools of Louisville independent of City 
Council, like all other schools of the state. 
Even Philadelphia, where the present proposal 
is made, emancipated its School Board after 
many years of unhappy financial serfdom. 


ENGLAND CUTTING SCHOOL EXPENSE. 

A committee of distinguished men, econo- 
mists, bankers, manufacturers, 
shipbuilders and railroad chiefs, rendered a re- 
port on reductions in national expenditures. 

Education comes in for a considerable slash. 
The budget estimate provides for $302,930,000, 


merchants, 
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while the committee reduces the amount to 
$206,500,000. It suggests that the saving can 
be effected by raising the minimum age limit 
to six years, closing small schools, decreasing 
ratio of teachers to pupils and revising salar- 
ies, 


CALM JUDGMENT INVITED. 


It cannot be denied that the school authoritie- 
throughout the United States are confronted 
with serious problems of a financial character. 
The public is clamoring for a reduction in taxa- 
tion, the school boards are seeking retrench- 
ments, and the professional factors are con- 
cerned with the maintenance of school effi- 
ciency. 

The economic revulsion which the country is 
now undergoing has struck the schools in a 
peculiar way. The cost of school housing, 
maintenance and professional service has leaped 
into unusual proportions while the sources of 
support have become seriously strained. 

A manufacturing plant may work on a re- 
duced schedule because of a decline in business. 
It may submit to the process of deflation by 
eutting the cost of production, and protect it- 
self against ultimate insolvency. 

The school plant cannot resort to precau- 
tionary safeguards of this character. The 
school must go on. Its productive ability must 
be kept upon the highest standards of efficiency. 
The output must continue to measure up in 
quantity and quality. 

This means, too, that the financial support to 
run the school plant must continue, whether the 
sources of that support are strained, or not. 
And where this situation has arisen in an 
aggravated form, as we look over the country at 
large, we note that it has also been followed in 
instances by heated discussion and ill tempered 
argument, more particularly in rural districts. 

It remains for those in authority to have 
clearly in mind the function of the schools and 
the relation they bear to it. The strain in most 
instances is temporary only. Certain economies 
ean here and there be effected. A scheme to run 
the schools without money will never be evolved. 
What is worth having is worth paying for. 
although the price may seem high for the time 
being. After all we spend less money for popu- 
lar education than we do for tomfoolery. 

Calm judgment must prevail. The splendid 
momentum which the schools of the land have 
obtained must be sustained. The youth of the 
land, its most vital asset, must be trained to 
useful citizenship, if decay and disorder are to 
be averted. The country is too resourceful and 
circumspect to be deterred from the path of 
progress through a fleeting economic disturb- 
anee. Again, calm judgment must prevail. 


ENORMOUS REDUCTIONS IN BUILDING 
COSTS. 


The board of education of New York City 
recently let the first contract in eight years for 
a new high school building. The experience 
here is rather a remarkable on. The estimat 
for four buildings made some months ago was 
$2,508,000 each. 

The bids for one school recently opened 
showed that the lowest for the construction 
work was $1,266,621, as against the estimate of 
$1.693,000, made some months ago. If the heat 
ing and ventilating systems, as well as other 
equipment will show a proportionate reduction 
the whole project will cost less than $2,000,000. 

It is now expected that enough of a reduc- 
tion of cost over the original estimates on the 
four high schools will be made to permit the 
eonstruction of a fifth high school costing $2, 
000,000. 
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A Tentative Rating Scale for Teachers of 
Industrial Subjects 


Arthur Frank Payne, College of Education, University of Minnesota 


There is one phase of the recent rapid de- 
velopment of the use of scientific methods in 
the field of Education, that is fundamentally 
significant and far reaching in its results, and 
that is the attempt to develop standardized 
scales, tests and measures for all the elements 
of Education. 

Some of these elements for which seales, tests 
and measures are now in the process of being 
formulated are (a) the raw materials, that is, 
pupils as presented for education, (b) the fin- 
ished product of the educative processes, (c) 
the functioning in the individual and in so- 
ciety of the various subjects of the curriculum. 
(d) the efficiency of the various methods of pre- 
senting course and subject content, (e) the rate 
of learning, (f) the school building and its en 
tire physical equipment, (g) teaching ability, 
ete. 

Out of the vast amount of experimentation 
now going on in this field, there will undoubt 
edly be developed standards and seales that will 
be of inestimable value in all phases of educa- 
tion. It is true that many of our present stand 
ards, scales, tests and measures are crude, in 
accurate and based on insufficient data. It is 
also true that we are not always sure just 
exactly what it is we are attempting to measure, 
but whatever may be the case, they are certainly 
better than anything we have had before and, 
most important of all, their general use will 
bring about improvements that will make them 
more nearly approximate the ideal—100 per 
cent efficiency. 

In the field of industrial education, very little 
has been done in the application or development 
of scientific methods to the elements of indus- 
trial education. 
in this field, is some method whereby the har 
assed and overworked school superintendent 


One of the most erying needs 


can rate the various applicants for teaching 
positions in industrial education, and choose 
those that will best fit into the conditions of the 
The school ad 


ministrator also needs some method whereby he 


vacancies he may have to fill. 


can rate and rank teachers who may be in his 
system, this rating being used as a basis for 
promotion, salary increases, ete. 

The writer has a strong sense of the weakness- 
es of the tentative scale for the rating of teach 
ers of industrial subjects as presented below, 
but has been encouraged to present it as a piece 
of experimental work that has produced better 
results in actual practice than the old empirical 
method of choosing such teachers. It is put 
forth in the hope that it will develop sugges 
tions and criticisms that will improve it. So 
far as the writer knows, no similar rating seale 
has been developed particularly for teachers of 
industrial subjects and it is hoped that those 
who make use of it will keep in mind the fact 
that in the academic field, where considerable 
work has been done along this line, there is no 
unanimity of opinion or common agreement as 
to the elements of a rating scale for academic 
teachers nor as to its best form, best method of 
using, or the way in which the results should be 
used when obtained. 


A Tentative Rating Scale for Choosing Teachers 
of Industrial Subjects. 


1. Name of person rated..........Date...... 
2. Present position 

3. Home address 1 ae re 

4. Name of person doing the rating.......... 
5. Present position 


6. Home address 


Instructions. Place a cross in the superior, 


good, medium, poor, failure column, indicating 


your judgment concerning the various elements 

of the rating scale. 

I. Preparation for teaching. Superior, good, 
medium, poor, failure’ 


i. SUI, OONENOE occ cc ccc ck ie ek cave 
b. Professional education 
c. Industrial experience .............se00% 


d. Teaching experience 
Il. Personal qualities. 

S,  e GUPUROGIOD 6c ccc cs vs cn accicecs 

b. Manner 

ce. Character Se REA 4d DRA ee 

d. Leadership in school and community.... 

e. Control 

pe cto os ct naa 0's pach ede ets 

Ill. Swuecess as a teacher. Seats 

a. In an All day trade school.............. 

b. In an Evening trade school............ 

c. Ina grade manual training shop........ 

d. In a high school manual training shop... 

e. In a junior high school prevoeational 

shop eeeeee 

cs ee MEY MII pw oc cs dc auavaweds 

g. In a factory school or training depart 
ment TeTeTET ET 

h. In wood working classes.............. 
i. In metal working classes................ 

Bi. RU tee IOs SG bd es oa Ss oc te as 
k. In mechanical drawing classes.......... 
|. In architectural drawing classes. ........ 
i. In related subjects I Are Pea 
Five columus are provided so that the superviss 


may eheck his opinion of the teacher as) superion 
good, medium, poor, or failure 


n. In electrical shop classes.............., 
IV. Technique of teaching. 

a. Selection of-subject matter............, 

b. Organization of subject matter.......... 


ce. Discipline aoe 

G.. , FERRE GE FON sii wv oibeees ccedeal 
e. Economy of time, energy, material ....., 
f. Aim, definite accomplished ............ 
g. Correlations 

h. Motivation ed 
f, +: (IN <0. 6s eebeHit.ds sin ees osc 


j. Standards of Workmanship ............ 
V. Shop Management. ’ 

a. Care of tools and equipment............ 

b. Care of material and supplies....... 

ce. Orderly arrangement of Shop .......... 


d. Orderly entrance, dismissal 
e. Exhibits dae wind 

VI. Results of teaching. 
a. Students 


Dy EL. sth ce neh ee Me Vad eden bad ck eee 
e. School 
PO Pe ee eee rrr 


VIL. Professional advancement. 
a. Professional courses taken during ser- 
b; Professional promotion during service... 
ce. Salary increases during service......... 
d. Membership in professional organizations 
e. Attendance on teachers’ meetings....... 
f. Publieations 
po! PN errr 
Will vou kindly return this sheet to the 
undersigned who thanks you for your courtesy 
and assures you that this material will be kept 
confidential. 
Ee ar reer 6 
Position 


ei 


Some of the Highest Paid Elementary 
Teachers (1921-22) 


Beitha Y. Hebb, Washington, D. C. 


The cities upon the list below, 64 in num! er 
offer the highest maximum salaries to the'r ele 
mentary school teachers of any cities in the 
United States having a population of 10,000 
and above, according to a study of salary sched 
ules for the year 1921-22. 


Years to 
reach 
Maxi- Mini- maxi- 
Cities. mum. mum. mum. 
California: 
PUI 5 vk 0-04.09 08 $1700 $2000 12 
Re EL nk we oc ear 1400 2000 -- 
SUE ss bd senses 1500 2040 10 
ED brs oda 4 .04'0.6 1400 2000 — 
San Francisco ........ 1400 2000 8 
MIE cai b's 2.6%. 00-0 6 1500 2000 10 
ES re 1620 2340 7 
Colorado: 
a ee ee or 1200 2140 — 
Connecticut: 
af 1000 2000 — 
Illinois: 
EE fp iis teed obese 1200 3000 9 
Indiana: 
eT een eee 1000 2000 — 
rere —— 2400 8 
Iowa: 
NE GED 6b bc osc c's ee 1320 2100 5 
Massachusetts: 
ere 1200 2000 — 
so vs ciy wis paid 1400 2000 — 
ree 1200 2000 — 
Michigan: 
er ee bcs ces ss 1250 2150 7 
EE 0s 5 abo ala es» we 1500 2000 — 
Grand Rapids ........ 1200 2000 9 
Minnesota: 
Minneapolis .......... 1200 2000 R 
Missouri: 
OT ht Perreeee 1200 2200 — 
Nebraska: 
RE IL nl ae 1200 2100 9 
et dak Bas os 48 1000 2200 — 
New Jersey: 
Atlantic City ........ 1200 2000 — 


NE Sa clbxig 4-6) dsdce 1400 2500 10 
Eee 1000 2000 10 
East Orange ......... 1300 2100 s 
Englewood ....... ... 1200 2000 8 
ED os is 6-4-6 Be BE 1200 2460 7 
BEENEIED 6a cveacvveave 825 2050 - 
PEED ividesacvews 1300 2100 _ 
Ee 5 5.540% a epee 1200 2000 7 
EE ls ice eae) 1200 2200 10 
West Hoboken ....... 1200 2500 — 
West New York ..... 1200 2300 1 
West Orange ........ 1200 2200 7 
gt re 1400 2600 13 
| Re ea 1200 2700 11 
ae agi glad 1500 2500 11 
New York 
ES ee 1200 2000 8 
Bs ON, cin eieesns 1300 2700 9 
New Rochelle ........ 1200 2100 8 
New York City....... 1500 3250 i) 
White Plains......... 1000 2200 8 
NN ein 640s Reads s 1500 2700 8 
Ohio: 
rer 1200 2200 — 
Cleveland Heights ... 1200 3300 12 
East Cleveland ....... 1200 2300 10 
OE eee 1100 2000 9 
Ee eS wa ahi a Sala 1200 2000 8 
Oklahoma: 
CN See eee 1200 2280 = 
ea ee 1320 2000 — 
Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg .......... 1100 2500 — 
Johnstown ..........-. 900 2200 — 
Norristown .......... 1000 2000 ~ 
Philadelphia ......... 1200 2000 s 
PEN i. 5 6 694 sin 6-4 1200 2000 8 
Sb. 604) a bees 1000 2000 8 
Texas: 
Pete ATAU 2... ccc 675 2000 
Washington: 
EL ys bss 606 we 1500 2100 . 
ee 1200 2150 — 
Wisconsin: 
PE, + 4.005 ads 0 &a 1000 2200 
pil a 1200 2400 12 
Wyoming: 


eS ere 1600 2200 7 
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What are your plans 
for teaching 
Music Appreciation 
next year? 


The closing months of the school year 
naturally focus your attention on plans 
for the coming term. 


What of Music Appreciation? The 




















“ spread of the teaching of this subject— 
0.4 fully possible only with the Victrola and 
matchless Victor Records—has been phe- 
ations ° 
es nomenal. If you have an established 
cnt course, you will want new suggestions; 
i if you are planning the installation of a 
Oo the i ° ate x 
ial course, you will want assistance. 
> kept 
Avail Yourself of these Practical Helps 
What We Hear in Music, by Anne Shaw Faulk- 
ner. 421 pages, illustrated. A complete course 
in Music History and Appreciation. List 
Price $1.00 (15c additional by mail). | 
Music Appreciation for Little Children, in the | 
home, kindergarten and primary schools. 176 | 
- pages, illustrated. List Price $1.00 (15c addi- | 
: tional by mail). 
8 , : ; 
7 Victrola Book of the Opera. 433 pages, illustrated. 
. Gives stories of over 100 operas. List Price 
7 $1.50 (15c additional by mail). 
10 wt ; ' oi 
od Outlines of a Brief Study of Mustc Appreciation 
i for High Schools. Free. 
i 
re Syllabus on the Teaching of Music Appreciaticn in 
11 the Grades. Free. 
: The first three books are for sale by Dealers 
8 in Victor Products; the last two pamphlets- 
9 and any further information—will be sent upon 
: application to the 
wail Educational Department 
12 Ld . . 
10 Victor Talking Machine Co. 
; Camden, New Jersey 
Victrola XXV 
— especially manufactured 
for School use 
-_ Finished, 
i. golden oak waxed 
8 This is the instrument that is 
8 used in thousands of schools. 
8 Many years’ experience has 
. proved it is the instrument best 
adapted to all-round school use. 
When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 


under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to protect 
it from dust and promiscuous 
use by irresponsible people. 
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writing surface. 








ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 





effort. 


years. 





The 


“KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 


“economy” 





integrate. 





r 











B-11%4 S—Urinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg., 








B-26—Closet 








or use; 











boards.” 





BANGOR, PA. 
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A STATE SCHOOL BUILDING CODE. 


The architect’s office of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Board of Education, through W. R. McCornack, 
architect, and George M. Hopkinson, engineer, 
has worked out a digest of state building codes 
regulating the construction of school buildings. 
The code is advanced in the hope that it may 
lead to the establishment of a uniform code for 
adoption by the several states. The following 
extract is taken from the code: 

What a School-Building Code Should Provide. 

For the purpose of comparison with present 
State codes an outline of what a _ well-con- 
structed school-building code should include and 
provide has been suggested below. 

The items herein mentioned include only the 
main headings since it is not the purpose of this 
study to go into details as to what each item 
should embrace. The heading is indicative of 
what should be provided by law to insure proper 
accommodations, housing, health, and safety. 
Site Laboratories 
Playgrounds Toilet rooms 
Kinds of construction Wash basins and sinks 
Height of buildings Locker rooms 
Floor and roof loads Shower rooms 
Ceiling heights Special rooms 
Light courts Use of basement 
Exposures Auditorium 
Fire stops Assembly halls 
Floor space per pupil Auditorium stage 
Air space for pupils Auditorium scenery 





Size of rooms Stairways 
Location of rooms Stair inclosures 
Basement rooms Corridors 
Boiler room Passageways 
Restrooms Gradients 
Cloakrooms Scuttles 


Manual-training rooms Fire escapes 





Ecress and ingress Water and damp proof- 


Exit doors ing 
Fire doors Fire alarms 
Location and size of Fire extinguishers 


Hose reels 
Safety appliances 
Manua!l-training 

ment 
Elevators 
Motion-picture booths 
Electrical work 
Heating and ventilating 
Plumbing 
Drinking fountains 
Water closets 
Urinals 

Strength of materials, allowable stresses and 
other structural information should not be in- 
cluded in the school laws as this data should 
be covered in the structural requirements of 
the General State Building Code applying to all 
kinds of buildings. All other items mentioned 
above should be covered in detail as a part of 
the School Construction Code, because in each 
ease the requirements are especially applicable 
and essential to proper school building con- 
struction. 


doors 
Hardware 
Maintenance 
Artificial lighting 
Natural lighting 
Materials for floors 
Blackboards 
Seating 
Window shades 
Finish of walls and ceil- 
ings 


equip 


State Classification Based on Amount and. Type 
of Legislation. 


The following classification is self-expanatory. 
This simple classification permits a survey at 
a glance of the present status of school-con- 
struction laws throughout the United States. 
Comparisons can easily be made from succeed- 
ing tables. 


Class I. States Having the Greatest Number 
and Most Stringent Laws. 
Ohio 
Class II. States Having School-Building Laws 


Covering the Majority of Essential Items. 


Tilinois New York 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Maryland Vermont 
Massachusetts West Virginia 
Minnesota Wisconsin 


New Jersey 





BUYING WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “law of compensation” 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase 
buys something that—like a deficit, 
nothing; for it requires additional outlay in later 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy 
and educational efficiency. They require no upkeep, 
while artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired 
and replaced regularly. 
is defined in its truest sense. 
non-porous does not absorb anything, so cannot dis- 
It is finished with a beautiful, 
smooth surface that does not become gray with age 
that makes writing a pleasufe and reading 
a relief to the eyes of the students and teachers. 
That is why our Natural Slate Blackboards combine 
the utmost efficiency with the utmost of economy. 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “How to Judge, Specify 
Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Building 











is relentless. 


is less than 


In comparison, the word 
Slate being 


velvet 


Before you 


and Install Black- 







Easton, Penna. 





States Having a Few School-Build- 


Class III. 
ing Laws 
Connecticut New Hampshire 
Florida North Dakota 
Idaho Oklahoma 
Kansas South Dakota 
Kentucky Tennesse? 
Maine Texas 
Montana Virginia 
Class IV. States Having No School-Building 
Laws 

Alabama Missouri 
Arizona Nebras\a 
Arkansas Nevada 
California New Mexico 
Colorado North Carolina 
Delaware Oregon 
Georgia Rhode Island 
Iowa South Carolina 
Louisiana Utah 
Michigan Washington 
Mississippi Wyoming 

Those states included under Classes II and 
III in which the State laws provide that 


proper rules and regulations shall be issued by 
the State superintendent of education or other 
designated officials are so included since these 
regulations have the same effect as definite 
laws. States in which powers are given to an 
official or board but no regulations issued are 
included in Class IV. 
Authority Under Which the School-Building 
Regulations Are Prescribed. 

Many States have no school-building code, 
but rely upon school-building laws and regu- 
lations which have originated in a variety of 


sources. These regulations, in many cases, are 
left to the administration of some school of- 
ficial. 


It should not be expected that one person 
(especially one that has not specialized in 
school-building design) can formulate rules for 
the planning and construction of a type of 
building which requires such a knowledge of 
building operations and details. In some cases, 
the law designates a certain official to prescribe 
rules for school-building construction and then 
fails to appropriate the necessary funds for see- 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING 





UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Wash. 


CHARM and INDIVIDUALITY 
—at Moderate Cost 


A interesting example of Collegiate 
Gothic architecture is the Home 
Economics Building of the University of 
Washington. Note especially the charm and 
fine individuality afforded by the Terra 
Cotta trim and detail. 


Monotony is avoided and interest gained 
by this use of Terra Cotta. In no other facing 
material can such effective design be ex- 


For Terra 


Cotta is pressed from moulds and each 


pressed at such moderate cost. 


mould can be used many times to repro- 


duce the same units. 


Permanent 


It is within the means of every* School 
Board. Moderate in initial cost, Terra Cotta is 
almost negligible in cost of maintenance. It 
is fire-resistant and weatherproof. No matter 
what the climatic changes, Terra Cotta never 


changes in texture or color. 


If you are considering a new school build- 
ing for your community write and tell us 
about it. We can send you information 
which may save you time and money when 
you decide to build. Address National 
Terra Cotta Society, 19 West 44th St., 
New York, NZ. 


TERRA COTTA 


Beautiful 


Profitable 








BEBB & GOULD, Architects 
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STAIRS IN SCHOOLS 
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Consolidated School, Plymouth Township, 
Montgomery Co., Pa. 


The increasing use of slate for stair treads in 
schools is evidence of the durability, fire re- 
sistance and velvet-like grip afforded by this 
product of nature. 


Pennsylvania Slate 
THE STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL, PA. 
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Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flinn, Architects, Chicago. 


Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
tions, but music rooms most of all. 
was sound-proofed with 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 


Sound-proof, Decay-proof, Vermin- 
proof and Fire-resistant —the only 
material that meets all requirements. 


Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie 8t., Chicago. 








The above building 
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State 
California 


(Continued from Page 72) 


he provisions of the law are complied 


Authority under Whom the 
School Building Regulations 

Are Prescribed 
ia i -County Supt. to approve plans 


Connecticut ..... By State Law 

i, ae By State Law 

PE -i5%440.59 04 Regulations by the State Board 
of Education 

re .By State Superintendent of In- 
struction 

Indiana .........By the State Board of Health 

BN ies w ec wns suggested Standards only by 


Kentucky ... 


State Dept. of Education 
...ekules of State Dept. of Edu- 
cation 


Louisiana .......State Dept. of Education to 
approve plans 

eer eee state Supt. of Schools and 
Dept. of Health 

Maryland .......State Supt. of Schools 

Massachusetts ..Regulations of Dept. of Public 
Safety 

Michigan ....... Plans to be approved by Supt. 
of Public Instruction 

Minnesota ...... State Supt. of Education under 
Authority of State Laws 

Montana ........ By State Law 


New Hampshire .Regulations of State Board of 


Education and State Board 


of Health 
New Jersey .....State Board of Education 
New York ...... By State Law 
North Dakota ...By State Law 
Oklahoma ...... By State School Law 
RRR oo kc wren County Supt. to approve plans 


Pennsylvania .. 


South Dakota 


..State Board of Education and 
Rules and Regulations 

...- Regulations of State Board of 

Health 


Tennessee ...... By State Law 

i Fare 3y State Law 

. [Ane State Supt. of Schools to ap- 
prove plans 

Veomnemst .......% 3y State Board of Health 

.. re By State Law 

Washington .....County Supt. and Board of Su- 


pervisors to approve plans 





West Virginia ...Rules by State Board of Edu- 
cation and Public Health 
Council 

.. State Building Code of the In- 
dustrial Commission 
A glance over the foregoing shows the vari- 

ous methods the States have adopted for for- 

mulating building regulations and also how few 

States have actually incorporated the regula- 

tions in the State Building Code to which they 

really belong. 


WHO SHALL CONTROL SCHOOL 
FUNDS? 

This question is asked by the Public Educa- 
tion Association of Pennsylvania. In a brief 
folder issued, the association provides the fol- 
lowing information: 

Every school board in the State of Pennsy]- 
vania has complete independence in determining 
the amount of the school levy and in the ex- 
penditure of school funds, subject only to statute 
limitation as to the minimum and maximum of 
the school tax rate and the general purposes 
for which school funds may be used. No mayor, 
city council, board of estimate, or other non- 
school agency has any power to veto, reduce, 
or otherwise modify the school budget and tax 
levy determined upon by the school board. 

A proposal has been made by certain officials 
of the city of Philadelphia that the law be 
changed so as to give the City Council some 
authority over the levy and expenditure of 
school funds. In view of the importance of this 
matter, the Public Education and Child Labor 
Association has made an investigation of the 
various practices in vogue in different parts of 
the country in the levy and expenditure of 
school moneys, and the experience of the sev- 
eral states with different plans of levy and 
control. 

States in which School Board Control is Absolute. 

In the following 27 states the school boards’ 
control of local school levies and expenditures 
is absolute, except that budgets of some dis- 
tricts must be approved by vote of the people of 
the district before the levy can be made: Ari- 
zona, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky 
(except Louisville), Nevada, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Da- 


Wisconsin 


kota, Louisiana (except New Orleans), Utah, 
Texas, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Colorado, Missouri, Nebraska, Arkansas, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Pennsylvania, Minnesota (except 
St. Paul and Minneapolis), Wyoming. 

States in Which Some Boards Are Independent. 

In the following states, some school boards 
are financially independent and others are not: 
Connecticut, Georgia, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
South Carolina, Vermont, Wisconsin (in 48 
cities the budget may be, and generally is, cut 
by council), Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Tennessee, Maine. 

In California, county boards of supervisors 
fix the school tax rate. There appears to be 
some ground for belief that the new law in- 
sures the granting of the school board’s requisi- 
tion. 

In Maine, the city charters require the school 
budgets to be passed upon by city governments, 
which make the levy. 

In Rhode Island towns, the school appropria- 
tions are made by vote of the people in town 
meeting; and in the cities, by the city council. 
But the courts have ruled that school expendi- 
tures may exceed the budget allowance and be 
charged to the district. This makes the school 
boards practically independent. 

Safeguards Against Extravagance or Misuse of 
Power. 

In nearly all states the statutes prescribe a 
maximum beyond which the school levy may not 
go. In some states a minimum levy, also, is 
prescribed. It is interesting to note that most 
state legislatures have emphasized the maxi- 
mum beyond which the levy may not go, while 
a few place the stress upon the minimum levy. 

In Idaho, the budget fixed by the school 
board must be levied, if it does not exceed 15 
mills. 

In Arkansas, the school budget must be ap- 
proved by vote of the people before the levy 
can be made, and it cannot exceed the constitu- 
tional limit of 12 mills, on a valuation estimated 
to average about 20 per cent of the actual value. 
Thus the schools of Arkansas will be hampered 
by inadequate support until the constitution can 


be changed. 
(Concluded on Page 76) 
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Plan now to enclose the schoolgrounds of your 
city with Cyclone Fence during the coming vaca- 
tion season. 

The absence of children enables workmen to erect 
fence with less difficulty and with greater speed, 
efficiency and economy. 


Moreover, the earlier the work is completed, the 
more Cyclone Fence will protect buildings, equip- 
ment and grounds against vandals and rowdies 
during the months schools are closed. 
Next fall, when schools are opened, the school- 
grounds of your city will be safety areas for chil- 
dren. Children will be kept within controllable 
bounds. School officials will find it easier to en- 
Mel force discipline and maintain order and system 
hy A he among pupils. 
Oe lea Without obligation, we will gladly submit estimate 
; on enclosing your schools with Cyclone Fence. Our 
engineering and construction departments will co- 
operate with you toward getting fence crected at 
the earliest possible moment. Phone, Wire or 
Write, District Offices nearest you today. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices, Waukegan, Illinois. 
Factories: Waukegan, IIll., Cleveland, O., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


District Offices: 

Eastern Division, New York City 
Mid-Western Division, Waukegan-Cleveland - Detroit 
Southern Division, Atlanta, Ga. 

Western Distributors: pOP ENCES. 
S TANDARD FENCE COMPANY : 

Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
NORTHWEST FENCE & WIRE WORKS, 

Portland, Ore. 


CYCLONE FENCE 


DROP EeERTY PROTECTION Varvs 
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PHILIP HAAS CO. 


Made in series including 
types. 


Works easily and surely. 
Delivers a powerful flush. 


Quiet in operation. 


Easy of access for repairs 


Get our literature for full 


| 


No Better School Closet is Made 
| Than “Haas” Plate 700 


Sold in complete combination or less bowl, being in 
| respect to this feature splendidly adapted for the replace- 
ment of worn out or obsolete equipment. 


Wastes no water—the valve closes tight and stays tight. 


Thousands in actual service is the best evidence of its merit. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


syphon jet and concealed tank 


when needed. 


details. 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 

In Missouri, local boards may levy a tax up to 
4 mills, which may be raised by vote of the 
people to 10 mills in cities and towns, and to 
6% mills in rural districts. 

In Illinois, the people may vote a levy 50 
per cent higher than the legal limit permitted 
to be levied by school boards. 

Arizona emphasizes the lower limit by requir- 
ing all one-teacher schools to levy at least $1500 
and all two-teacher schools at least $3000. 


Pennsylvania, under the School Code of 1911, 
restricted the levy to a certain number of mills, 
varying according to the class of the district. 
The legislature of 1921 placed the emphasis 
upon the minimum levy by requiring school 
boards to levy enough to meet the requirements 
of the state teachers’ salary schedule, and per- 
mitting them to levy an additional millage for 
other expense. 


School District a Separate Corporation 


In some states, as Washington, South Dakota, 
and Oklahoma, the school district is a separate 
corporation and its financial independence is se- 
cure, even to the extent of issuing bonds; though 
usually the bond proposal must be ratified by a 
vote of the people of the district. 


This is in sharp contrast to the practice of 
other states, where school budgets are subject 
to review and modification by the mayor as in 
Massachusetts, by the city council as in New 
Hampshire, Virginia, Vermont, and Wisconsin, 
by the board of estimate and apportionment as 
in New York, or by state auditors as in New 
Mexico. 

A Financial Summary. 


Supt. C. L. Miller of Latrobe, Pa., has re- 
cently prepared a financial summary in which 
he shows how the operation of the Pennsylvania 
salary bill will affect the several school districts 
of the state. The list of cities and their finan- 
cial needs are as follows: 

(See above Table.) 


The Philadelphia School Building Program. 


Under the new leadership, which has come 
to the school system of Philadelphia, a com- 





prehensive study of immediate and future needs 
has been made. 

A building program, involving an expenditure 
of $35,000,000, has been presented by Superin- 
tendent Broome to the board of education and 
has met with unanimous approval. The pro- 
gram was entered upon during the month of 
March, when ground was broken for the first 
of a series of new school buildings. 

This will be a junior high school, planned to 
include all the necessary features of a modern 
school of that character. There will be eigh- 
teen junior high schools in the immediate pro- 
gram which is to be realized within the next 
three or four years. 

This will be followed by a future program 
which contemplates the housing needs for a 
period of ten years and will probably include 
as much as is now provided for the first period. 
As a preliminary, bonds aggregating the sum of 
$8,000,000 have been issued. 

A program of educational organization is also 
under way, and with the assistance of the school 
survey, recently reported by Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, state superintendent, it is expected 
that when the budget is prepared next Decem- 








LUM MMMM MMT MMT TNT TUN TMM MMMM TTT 
Assessed Rel. 21-22 20-21 Enroll Enroll Salary Salary *Raise 
Cities Valuation Value Mills Mills Grades High Prin. Supt. Required? 
Jeanette .......$ 5,621,680 % 18 13 1888 314 2400 3500 no 
Homestead 12,496,140 65 % 20 20 2597 550 2750 4500 no 
Du Bois 3,200,000 30 % 40 37% 2300 497 2375 4000 yes 
Ce 7,616,160 We 13 15 1100 243 ~ 4000 no 
Ambridge ..... 6,720,000 40 % 25 25 2490 310 2400 3500 yes 
eee 6,175,940 60 % 25 i6 2645 340 2700 3500 no 
New Kensington 6,225,000 60 % 22 22 1575 720 2900 3500 possibly 
Vandergrift 5,000,000 — 20.5 25 1733 567 2250 3600 % mill 
Clearfield ...... 3,190,000 Ye 20.5 18.5 1100 625 2500 4000 yes 
Monessen ..... 10,933,260 50 % 22 17 4078 577 2860 4200 no 
Rochester ..... 2,500,000 40 — 23 1000 425 2200 3500 yes 
Scottdale ...... 3,420,000 75% 20 20 892 321 2475 3000 no 
Uniontown ..... 8,014,210 40 % 25 25 2603 844 3300 3500 yes 
Braddock ...... 14,000,000 67 14 15 2672 439 2700 4000 no 
Greensburg 11,709,210 _~ 18 18 2312 776 2835 4200 yes 
Corepols ...... 6,130,000 50 % 17 17 1339 272 2700 3600 yes 
Windber ....... 1,771,138 40 % 25 25 2150 350 2400 3500 no 
|) 1,132,000 75 % 11 12 984 254 3000 3500 no 
Fae 5,313,180 40 % 20 20 1506 625 3000 3600 no 
*(Last Column) “Will the operation of the salary bill require an increase for next year?” 


ber that it will provide for both the building 
and educational policies for the ten year period. 


A STUDY OF SCHOOL COSTS IN TEN 
LARGE CITIES. 


—Dr. W. W. Theisen, Director of Reference 
and Research in the Cleveland public schools, 
in a recent report on costs of operating schools 
in ten large cities last year, has declared there 
is no uniform basis upon which to figure school 
expenditures or to compare the per capita school 
costs, one city with another. Not only does the 
type of instruction vary but the school service 
is different. Some cities furnish textbooks, 
others do not. Some pay the costs of health 
service. Others do not. Some include in annual 
budgets the interest upon capital charges for 
buildings, while in other cities these are charged 
upon the municipality. 

Cleveland, Philadelphia and Seattle pay for 
health service out of school funds. In Buffalo, 
Chicago, Detroit, and New York school health 
service is paid for by the board of health. In 


Cleveland last year health service in the schools 
cost $135,800, or $1.24 per pupil. 


(Concluded on Page 78) 
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Comparative condition of Softwood and Maple floors at the end of eighteen years’ service 











Why Map e outwears STONE 


Every shoe in the thousands 
that strike a stone sill, grinds off 
its toll of fine particles in an 
unchanging friction. But Maple 
builds up its own resistance to 
wear, because each passing foot 
increases the polish on this hard- 
fibred, tight-grained wood, 
making it smoother and 
smoother. That is why Maple 
surpasses all other woods and 
all other materials for flooring. 


* . 


M EMA: The letters MF MAon Maple, 

Beech or Birch flooring sig 
nify that the flooring is standardized and 
guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufac 
turers Association, whose members must at 
tain and maintain the highest standards of 
manufacture and adhere to manufacturing 
rules which economically conserve every pat 
ticle of thisremarkable wood. This trademark 
is for your protection. Look for it on the floor 
ing you use 














A Contrast in Cleanliness— 


and Comfort 


OU see here an actual photograph which shows you 
the two extremes in flooring. On one hand is a floor 
that is impossible to sweep—worn out and calling for 


expensive replacement —full of splinters which attack the 
soles of the children’s shoes. 


On the other hand is— Mapte. This remarkable flooring 
has been subject to the same wear, and it is still giving 
service —as good, for all purposes, as the day it was laid. 
This picture was chosen for contrast. But it demonstrates 


the difference which exists to a degree between Maple 
and all other woods. 


Floor with Maple, and you get the greatest cleanliness 
and comfort at truly the lowest cost. For this hard-fibred, 
tight-grained wood simply polishes with wear. It gives 


the surest anchorage for desks, and a warm, clean footing 
for your children. 


In class rooms, assembly halls, hallways and gymnasiums, 
Maple is the flooring most widely used. For these purposes 
there is no finer wood than the climate-hardened, slow- 
growth Maple of Michigan and Wisconsin—made into 
standardized and guaranteed flooring according to the 


rigid inspection standards of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association. 


Kindred woods of Maple are Beech and Birch. Your retail 
lumber dealer can show you this trio, and your architect 


will advise you in the choice between these three leading 
woods for floors. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1061 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


Floor wifh Maple 
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Cleveland, Boston and Philadelphia are each 
required to set aside sums for teachers’ pen- 
sions. Chicago, Detroit, New York, Indianapolis 
and Seattle set nothing aside for this purpose. 
Cleveland set aside $328,376 last year. 

Dr. Theisen points out that the low per pupil 
cost in Philadelphia is due to a low salary 
schedule for teachers. Salaries in Philadelphia 
have been increased since, and there has been 
an advance of approximately $3,500,000 in the 
Philadelphia school budget for the current year. 

Another factor which bears upon comparative 
school costs is a difference of policy in different 
cities with reference to the upkeep and repair 
of buildings. Cleveland last year spent $961,195, 
or $8.76 per pupil, for building, repair and up- 
keep. Detroit spent $265,493, or $2.36 per pupil. 
In Cleveland necessary repairs and alterations 
are made each year. In some other cities alter- 
ations and repairs are “bunched” in certain 
years. 

Data on the cost of instruction and adminis- 
tration alone have been obtained by Dr. Theisen 
from eight cities. The figures show the cost of 
service to be lower in Cleveland than in any of 
the cities with which comparison is made except 
Philadelphia. The figures are: 

Cost 
Average per 
daily pupil 
attend- per 
Total cost. ance. year. 
Philadelphia ..$13,883,122.07 217,204 $63.91 


Cleveland .... 9,157,025.30 109,706 83.46 
Detroit ....... 9,623,068.29 112,421 85.60 
Indianapolis .. 3,420,688.14 39,569 86.44 
Boston ....... 8,679,863.97 99,912 86.87 
Seattle ....... 3,884,827.19 41,384 93.87 
New York . 76,017,315.05 777,190 97.81 
Buffalo ...... 5,537,409.17 54,516 101.57 


The cost of operating schools, excluding cap- 
ital outlay and expenditures for the financing of 
new buildings, is given in the following table: 

Av’ge Cost 
daily pupil 
attend- per 
Total cost. ance. year. 


Philadelphia ....$16,385,583 217,204 $ 75.43 
i ee 11,359,967 112,421 101.04 
7 errr 10,148,844 39,912 101.57 


Beardslee Chandelier 
Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of a complete line of chan- 
deliers for every lighting requirement. 
Architects and school authorities are in- 
vited to place the complete solution of their 
school lighting up to Beardslee designers 
and engineers. 
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Let’s Banish Glare Forever 


Glare is probably the greatest cause of defective vision. It tires the eye, ex- 
hausts the nervous system and unquestionably retards progress. But thanks 
to modern science it may be banished forever in the class room. For daylight 
lighting recent improvements in building construction provide correct illumina- 
tion. For dark days and night Denzar and the Mazda C lamp duplicate the 
best daylight conditions. In Denzar the powerful blinding rays of the Mazda 
C lamp are thoroughly diffused by the Denzar bow! and reflector. Together 
they distribute the light evenly on both desk and blackboards, besides obliter- 
ating all glare and harsh shadows. Many schools and colleges, both public and 
parochial, have permanently solved their lighting question by installing Denzar. 
Let us tell you more about the benefits of Denzar and send you a copy of the 


new Denzar Catalog, D-7. Just write 


219 So. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO 


4,093,799 39,569 103.45 
109,706 108.30 


Indianapolis 
Cleveland ....... 11,882,084 


New York ...... 84,513,093 777,190 108.74 
Pittsburgh ...... 8,339,427 73,961 112.75 
Seattle ......... 4,755,877 41,384 114.91 
Chicago ........ 39,978,998 345,443 115.73 
EE kvavennes 7,324,795 54,616 134.36 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

—Mount Vernon, N. Y. The board has em- 
ployed Mr. William H. Allen of New York City 
to make a survey of the public schools of the 
city. The survey is to cost $500, and is to be 
followed by a more complete survey at a later 
date which will reach the total cost of $3,500. 

—Kearny, N. J. All school buildings have 
been equipped with fireproof exits protected 
with smoke doors. 

—The school board at Lansing, Mich., has 
named the east side junior high school the 
Henry R. Pattengill Junior High School, and 
the athletic field the Pattengill Field. 
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—Laconia, N. H. A new high school will be 
erected this year at a cost of $250,000. The 
building will be three stories high and will ac- 
commodate 750 students. 

—Cincinnati, O. The board has asked the 
state fire marshal to make a thorough inspection 
of every schoolhouse in the city, and to file an 
official report pointing out any condition which 
constitutes a fire hazard which endangers the 
life or safety of children and teachers. The 
request followed the publication of an article in 
the Cincinnati Post in which Fire Marshal Dyke- 
man “told of conditions as he saw them.” The 
board objected to the publication of a derog- 
atory report and the failure to make a prelim- 
inary report to the school officials so that they 
might take the proper steps to remedy the con- 
ditions. 








Notable progress in the direction of increase 
in growth of the district and in provisions for 
new buildings has been made at Easley, S. C., 
during the past two years. Originally the dis- 
trict comprised only two and one-half square 
miles of territory, but in a period of two years 
nearby districts have been consolidated with the 
Easley District, making a school district eight- 
een square miles in size. The school district 
has voted bonds in the amount of $50,000 for 
school purposes. Mr. J. V. McElween, formerly 
state supervisor of rural schools, is superintend- 
ent of schools at Easley. 

-~F] Paso, Tex. Contract has been awarced 
for the erection of a school to contain 27 class- 
rooms. The building will cover a site of ele: on 
acres and will cost $121,900. 

Decatur, Ill. Following a special referen- 
dum election held on March 14th, the proposal 
to increase the tax rate in the educational fund 
from two to 2.85 per cent was carried by a 
majority of 125 votes. The proposal to increase 
the tax rate for building purposes was defeated 
by a majority of 213 votes. 

—The Fall River, Mass., School Board will re- 
quire $1,306,762 this year, which is $91,762 over 
last year’s budget. The board expects an in- 
come, aside from tax revenues, of $71,470, 
which includes state aid and tuition fees. 

—With elaborate and impressive ceremonies, 
the cornerstone of the new Central High School 
at Xenia, O., was dedicated in the presence of 
a large assembly.of students, school patrons and 
citizens. The building, which will be three 
stories high, will be built of gray brick. In 
addition to a number of special rooms and 
rooms for academic work, there will be a gym- 
nasium, auditorium and study halls for the use 
of the students. 

The school board of Portland, Oregon, pro- 
poses to submit in June a $3,000,000 bond issue 
for new schools to a vote of the people. 

-The Indianapolis, Ind., school board was 
obliged in March to negotiate a $1,000,000 loan 
in order to replenish the teachers’ fund and re- 
turn $525,000 to the building fund which had 
been used for teachers’ salaries. 

The school board at Henderson, Ky., is 
wrestling with a $17,000 deficit. Unless the city 
government can find the necessary funds the 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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How do You Figure the Cost 
of Your Painting Jobs? 


So painting cost chart shown below is the 
result of general painting statistics secured 
over a period of ten years. To be absolutely 
fair in our comparison we have favored the 
statistics on ordinary paint. 


Labor Ordinary Paint Will Produce a Job that may last 3 years 
s 
10 Years 





Labor Hockaday Will produce a Job that will last for 10 years 


HOCKADAY is specified and enthusiastic- 
ally recommended by School Boards. Why? 
Check the reasons: Economy-Hockaday costs 
less “on the wall”. Durability-lasts three times 
as long as other finishes. Does not peel, scale, 
crack or air check. Retains its beauty for years. 
Easier to apply-no brushing out. Sanitary-- 
hard finish; does not collect dust. Hockaday 
is nonporous and can be repeatedly and easily 
washed. 





HOCKADAY 


Paint Mileage Is FREE Paint Mileage 


Write us today for a copy of Chock-full of unvar- 
PAINT MILEAGE. nished, boiled-down, 


This book contains specifica- vital facts of absorbing 


‘ . . . T interest. Practical, 
tions and information whic h chorckaah:: seamaaiatae 
will help you. a paintexpert. You 
will like it. Address 
Department S. Write 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY ‘“” 


1823-1829 Carroll Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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STRENG} EX 


The adaptability of the “Empire’’ Movable and Adjustable Chair 
Desk to the greatest variety of classroom uses makes its installation 
absolutely essential to efficient and progressive teaching. 


Its use permits a flexibility of arrangement almost unlimited. 


Standardize on “‘Empire’’ Movable and Adjustable Chair Desks for 
your schools—a decision that will benefit the pupils both mentally 
and physically. | 


The ‘‘Empire’’ Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk is made 
in six sizes to fit the various grades and has five adjust- 
ments so that each pupil may be individually fitted. 





EASE OF AS] 


(One of the m@sive 


Any child can adjust the “‘Emp§air ] 
The adjustments are strong, bigsim) 
lutely nothing to get out of or 


Let us tell you more about thefFe’ 
exclusive features. 


EMPIRE SEAJC 
ROCHESTEIE\ 


Write to our nearest representativ@s ¢ 





THE E. L. GROVER CO., SOUTHERN SCHOO®.., 
137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. Raleigh, N. © 
SOUTHERN SEATING CO., ILLINOIS OFFICE, 3s. M; 
121 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. Taylorville, 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO., KANSAS CITY E® Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. Interstate Bul@ty, M 
KENNEY BROTHERS & WOLKINS, W. J. McILWAIN, 
224 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Little Rock, 





RUCKER-FULLER DESK CO., 
THE “EMPIRE” CHAIR DESK. Sem Weonsioss. Call, 
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JWABLE 
‘NGL EXCLUSIVE ADJUSTMENTS — UNEQUALLED APPEARANCE 


ji) 


The ‘Empire’? Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk is unequalled in 
strength of construction and adjustments. 

The X-Ray illustration shows in detail its super-construction — the 
steel reinforcing tie rods and spiral dowels—the heavy wooden brace 
under the book box, which is fastened to the back post by a steel tie 
hook and mortised into the pedestal in front—the lifting and tilting 
desk top—the simplicity of adjustments, and numerous other fea- 
tures—all contributing factors to its lasting qualities. 


Standardize on ‘‘Empire’’ Movable and Adjustable Chair 
Desks for your schools. Order your requirements now, 
Prompt delivery guaranteed. 





F ASTMENTS 


i the m@sive features) 


“Empgair Desk with the utmost ease. 
ong, bisimple in construction—abso- 
of or 


ut thefe” Chair Desk and its many 


AG COMPANY 


STEW YORK 


sentati@s direct for catalog and prices 







ERN SCHOO " CLEVELAND OFFICE: 

aleigh, N. © 308 Prospect Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 

IS OFFICE, Mes, Mer HOUSTON SHOW CASE & MANUFACTURING CO., 

aylorville, Houston, Texas. 

‘8 CITY EM . th NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 

nterstate bw » mo 1401 University Ave. 8S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

iclLWAIN, PITTSBURGH OFFICE, H. Keefe, Megr.: - 
jittle Rock, 


921 Bessemer Bldg:; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SYRACUSE OFFICE: ro 
1417 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. 
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The Most Comprehensive Development 


In Time Systems for Schools 


The efficiency of Stromberg Time Systems is due to the engi- 
neering skill with which this equipment has been perfected. 

Years of experience have developed Stromberg Time Systems 
to unsurpassed operating efficiency. Users everywhere appreci- 
ate the little attention needed in operation and the low operating 


expense. 


STROMBERG 


_ Synchronized 


TIME §S 


YSTEMS 


are dependable. Mark that down. No complicated clock “works” 
to get out of order, no troublesome devices that need an expert 


to manipulate. 


Before you make your next move in the specifying of a Time 
System for any school, large or small, get the facts of this su- 


preme equipment. 


gladly give you full information. 


Our School Engineering Department will 


Write us today. 


School Engineering Dept. 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 


861 McKinlock Bldg. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
The Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electrically Operated Time Systems in the World 
CIE NE A ALLTEL IEEE LEE KS ERIE SERIES AEE ATE RUEBEN ES 





(Continued from Page 78) 
solution must be found in cutting the salaries 
of the teachers or closing the schools. 

—The claim is made by the Omaha World- 
Herald that the Omaha school taxes for 1922 
amounting to $3,769,150, represent an increase 
of 232 per cent for the last five years, and an 
increase of 2,600 per cent since 1900. “The 
Omaha school board spends more of the tax- 
payers’ money than the whole city government 
spends. It spends almost three times as much 
as the entire county government spends.” 

~The Joplin, Mo., school board is in a dil- 
emma. It must either close the schools, or face 
the risk of arrest. In order to keep the schools 
open to the end of the term the board found on 
March 1 that it must transfer money from the 
interest fund to the teachers’ fund to pay sal- 
aries for more than another month. Such trans- 
fer is declared illegal. 

—The Kentucky legis!ature has passed a bill 
increasing the state school tax from 75 cents 
to $1.25 on the $100. It will affect 295 school 
districts. 

—Munhall, Pa. A high school addition has re- 
cently been occupied. The auditorium which is 
said to be one of the most attractive in the 
state will accommodate nearly six hundred per- 
sons. 

— “Each year when the taxes are due, we 
hear the cry of extravagance in our schools, but 
such claims are harder to prove than to make,” 
says the Carrollton, Ill., Gazette. “Formerly 
our best grade teachers received $35 per month, 
and at that time the superintendent’s salary 
was $1000 per year. Where can competent in- 
structors be obtained now at such salaries?” 

“In view of the shortage of funds hundreds 
of school districts in Montana have no recourse 
other than to close with short terms,” is the 
statement made by Adelaide M. Aver, state in- 
svector of rural schools, after a several weeks’ 
tour through the southern and central section 
of the state. 

—The Okanogan, Wash., taxpayers’ league an- 
nounces that the average daily attendance in 
the schools of the state has increased 36.1 per 

cent; that the school term average has been 
lengthened from 7.67 months to 8.8 months; 
and that the average teachers’ salary has been 


advanced from $690.18 to $1160.28. Rivalry in 
endeavoring to compete in the development of 
the school plants with neighboring cities was 
mentioned as one of the causes for high costs 
of school maintenance. 

—The prices of textbooks for the schools of 
Virginia during the next year will be approx- 
imately 64 per cent higher than formerly. The 
increase is due to the fact that publishers sup- 
plying the books under contract to Virginia 
have done so at the prices prevailing in 1915 
when the contract was made. Under the terms 
of the contract the same could be extended for 
a period of three years, and the state availed 
itself of the opportunity, due to which action 
the books have been sold at a heavy loss to the 
publishers during the past three years. 

The next contracts will be based ‘upon a 
wholesale price f. o. b. publisher and the maxi- 
mum retail price will be fixed at twenty per 
cent on wholesale. While the wholesale price 
is fixed, it is hoped that some saving may be 
effected in the cost of distribution. 

—Chicago, Ill. The Bureau of Public Effic- 
iency has addressed the members of the school 
board pleading for a reduction of the present 
school levy from $1,500,000 to at least $1,000,- 
000. The bureau points out that the tax bills 
are much higher than ever before, and that the 
largest single item of increase is that for 
school purposes. School taxes are now nearly 
two and one-half times what they were four 
vears ago. A great part of the threatened 
increase for next year is due to higher appro- 
priations for the school building fund, a new tax 
for teachers’ pensions, and a large tax for text- 
books. 

—Little Rock, Ark. The school board faces a 
deficit of $26,000 after the payment of the 
monthly expenses. Extension of the time limit 
for the payment of taxes from April to June 
will affect the financial situation of the schools. 

Although $108,000 additional is expected from 
the voluntary tax this year because of in- 
creased assessments, this will not be available 
until October because of the extension of the 
time limit. 
—A number of cities and towns in the state 
of Massachusetts have petitioned the legislature 
for authority to borrow outside the debt limit 


STROMBERG SYNCHRONIZED 
TIME SYSTEMS for SCHOOLS 


EMBRACE: 


Self-Winding Master Clocks. 


; Insure perfect synchronization of time 
throughout school. Electrically controls 
any number of secondary clocks, bells, etc: 
Secondary Clocks. 
Round steel case or square wood case. 
Indicate accurate time in one or a hun- 
dred places throughout school. 
Bell Control Boards. 
Designed especially for school signal sys- 
tems. Permits automatic or manual con- 
trol of every bell in school. 
Program Instruments. 
Enable any desired arrangement of sig- 
= for permanent or changeable sched- 
ules. 





for the construction of schools and municipal 
buildings. The amounts requested vary from 
$750,000 for the building of a city hall and other 
buildings to $6,896 for school purposes. A 
total of $2,897,890 will be spent for new schools, 
or additions to present school buildings. 

The assistant state fire marshal of Ohio 
has begun an inspection of the school buildings 
of Cincinnati with regard to the existence of 
possible fire hazards. The inspection was begun 
at the request of the Cincinnati board of edu- 
cation. 

—State Supt. T. H. Harris of Louisiana has 
notified the schools that many of the textbooks 
will be changed this year and that prices of 
the new books will be a little higher than for- 
merly. It is provided, however, that in the 
event of a reduction in the cost of production, 
or a lower price for the same books in other 
states, the price will be reduced in Louisiana. 

—TIndianapolis, Ind. The board of education 
has accepted the bid of the Merchants National 
Bank and the Indiana Trust Company for a 
loan of $1,000,000 to meet the operating ex- 
penses of the schools until the end of June. Of 
the amount, $860,000 was turned over to the 
board immediately and the balance of $200,000 
will be paid April 13th. 

—Lorain, 0. The board has taken steps to 
introduce a budget system for the business de- 
partment of the schools. Under the budget 
plan, the contemplated expenditures for each 
branch of the school work will be prepared at 
the beginning of each school year and the ex- 
penditures will be held closely to the budget. 

—-Burley, Ida. The board has made changes 
in the direction of economy whereby savings of 
between $35,000 and $40,000 will be made for the 
next year. It has been decided to discontinue 
the courses in manual training. domestic sci- 
ence, music and penmanship, and to increase the 
number of students in high school classes so 
that two or three teachers may be eliminated. 
The changes will be in effect for at least a 
year. 

State School Commissioner S. A Challman 
of Minnesota has reported that the past year 
has been one of great activity in schoolhouse 
construction. The cost of buildings complete? 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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| The Only P 


‘ The Monogram has many exclusive features. 
It is the highest development of the small 
piano. Its perfection is an outgrowth of 
Mr. Miessner’s long period of service as a 
1 Director of Music in Public Schools. The 
Monogram is perfectly adapted to school 
needs. 


























_- 


Many schools are ordering Monograms 
NOW for Commencement. Others are re- 





» : - ; 
; bd serving their Monograms now for shipment 
; ‘ next fall. Every year schools have to wait 
in the fall for their pianos. Act now. Clip 
» and mail the coupon. 




















iano | Guarantee 


The one and only piano in which I am actively 
interested is the Monogram “Baby Upright” Su- 
preme. The Monogram is my latest, improved 
school piano and the only piano I guarantee. 
Make sure you specify the name of the piano— 
Monogram—when you send in your order. 


Monogram—W. O. M.—W. Otto Miessner—that 
association will help you remember. Every genu- 
ine Monogram bears my personal Monogram im- 
printed on the fallboard and cast into the full 
iron plate. 


UW) CHEM icsarsrs 


The Miessner Piano Co. 
228 - 3rd St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
Gentlemen : 
Please send me the new Monogram catalog, your spe- 


cial price to schools, and details of your 10-day Trial 
Offer. 
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on all 3 Qualities of Material 
which HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


The Holden Unfinished Leatherette 
The Holden Semi Leatherette 


are 
made 


The Holden Tri Leatherette 


The wide range of prices places Holden Covers within the reach of any 
School Board desiring to Save the Taxpayers Money by making 
their Free Text Books LAST TWICE as LONG as USUAL! 


ORDER DIRECT ORDER EARLY 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ANIME 9 


(Continued from Page 82) 

during the year total an expenditure slightly 
in excess of $9,000,000. Large high schools have 
been completed at Austin, Coleraine, Moorhead, 
Owatonna and Virginia. A total of nineteen 
cities and towns have completed buildings ex- 
ceeding $100,000 but not costing over $400,000. 
There are about forty small school buildings 
under construction in rural districts, involving 
an expenditure of approximately $250,000. 

Large buildings, including graded and high 
schools, ranging from those for which con- 
tracts have been let to those which are nearing 
completion are distributed among 29 cities and 
towns. The amount of contracts totals $11,000,- 
000. The number of new projects under way 
and those where some action has been taken 
toward new buildings include 56 different build- 
ings. 

Hartford, Conn. The board has named a 
new high school the Thomas Snell Weaver High 
School in memory of the late Thomas S. Weaver 
who was for 22 years superintendent of schools 
in the city. It is planned to erect a bronze 
memorial tablet to be placed in the lobby of the 
new school. 

One of the most unique methods of raising 
a school fund deficit was successfully carried 
out in the school district of Sugarland, Tex., 
during the month of March. The plan called 
for the listing of the names of the children and 
the adoption of one or two by every single 
man in the community for the remainder of 
the school term. 

The idea was taken up enthusiastically by the 

parents of the children, bachelors and widowers, 
all of whom subscribed as much as possible. 
The deficit of $3,000 was fully subscribed in a 
very short time. 
Battle Creek, Mich. By a vote of approx- 
imately four to one, the school district has re- 
jected a proposal to issue $1,100,000 in bonds 
for*new buildings. The board declares the 
schools are seven years behind in building needs 
and require at least four new structures. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The board has begun the 
preliminary plans for the erection of $3,000,000 
worth of new buildings, bonds. for which have 
recently been sold. 

Portland, Ore. A survey of the building 
needs of the schools, together with recommen- 








MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Ll A Medal 0A A i 








dations for a bond issue of $3,000,000 were pre- 
sented to the board recently by the educational 
committee. 

—Mr. Wm. B. Ittner of St. Louis, Mo., has 
been employed to make a survey of the school 
plant at Colorado Springs, Colo., and to make 
recommendations as to what lines the district 
should follow in improving the schools. It is 
planned to issue bonds for new buildings to 
cover a period of approximately ten years. 

—Seattle, Wash. The proposal of W. A. Por- 
ter, president of the voters’ information league, 
to institute a sweeping change in the method of 
instruction to save expenses of the schools, has 
been vigorously opposed by Supt. F. B. Cooper. 
Supt. Cooper made a vigorous attack on the 
proposition which Mr. Porter declared would 
save the schools about 135,000 yearly. 

—Amesbury, Mass. Two items of school 
service, continuation schools and school gardens, 
have been eliminated as 4 means of economy. 
A saving of approximately $3,700 will be ef- 
fected as a result of these curtailments. 

—Cincinnati, O. Steps have been taken by 
the board to reduce the school expenses. Plans 
have been made for the closing of eight com- 
munity centers and a number of summer night 
classes at the Woodward High School. 

—Twin Falls, Ida. Sweeping changes adopted 
by the board are expected to effect a saving of 
$30,000 a year. Under the provisions of the 
program, the salaries of higher paid teachers 
will be reduced from ten to seven per cent. 
Manual training and domestic science depart- 
ments, including cooking and sewing depart- 
ments and penmanship in the intermediate 
school, will be eliminated. The changes reflect 
the desire of the public and the demand of the 
people of the district for increased economies 
in the operation and maintenance of the schools. 

—Duluth, Minn. Prof. M. G. Neale, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has in process of completion, 
a twenty-year school building program based 
upon a scientific study of the increase in pop- 
ulation by wards. The program is based upon 
a survey of each of the forty school buildings, 
the changes which should be made, and the fu- 
ture needs of the city. The program is ex- 


pected to provide for the condemnation of some 
buildings, the location of sites for the erec- 


tion of new buildings, and for enlarged play- 
grounds. 

—Attleboro, Mass. Charging that the school 
committee has set itself up as a “sovereign 
body” and refused to cooperate in an effort to 
reduce the tax rate, the finance committee of 
the city council has withdrawn its recommen- 
dations for a reduction of ten per cent in the 
wages of city employes. The only wage reduc- 
tion which the school committee has approved 
is that of the janitors. 

—Dartmouth, Mass. An appropriation of 
$150,000 voted for a new school building at 
Smith Mills has been declared illegal because 
the borrowing capacity of the town was ex- 
ceeded. It is planned to hold another town 
meeting to vote on building the school and to 
vote the necessary money. 

—tThe failure of the Texas permanent school 
fund to accumulate money for investment as 
fast as was expected has made it impossible for 
the state board to pay the ten per cent ad- 
vances on bond purchases acquired in several 
bond issues. Failure to pay the money has in 
some instances caused the sellers to ask the 
withdrawal of the bonds or the privilege of 
not paying interest where the bonds have not 
been paid for. 

—Prices of certain textbooks used in the 
Indiana schools have been reduced in compli- 
ance with a state law requiring books under 
state contract to be sold in Indiana at prices 
as low as in any other state. The price reduc- 
tions will result in a saving of more than 
$36,000 to Indiana school patrons during the 
four years which the books are under contract. 

—Fort Wayne, Ind. The first steps in carry- 
ing out the 1922 school building program have 
been taken with the approval of plans for the 
improvements to schools and heating systems. 
The cost of the improvements will reach the 
estimated amount of $70,000. 

—Missoula, Mont. The board has asked for a 
five-mill tax levy to carry on the work of the 
schools during the coming year. Supt. I. B. 
Fee submitted a retrenchment schedule covering 
a $32,000 reduction of the budget. 

—Walla Walla, Wash. How school expenses 
can be reduced is the problem at present fac- 
ing the school officials. There has never been 
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DURAND 


yard gate. 


DURAND steel lockers. 


the 170-degree hinge. 


or a DURAND steel locker. 
stand rough use. 





LOCKERS 


Most of us can recall the days when we were young- 
sters and enjoyed swinging back and forth on the old 


That was one of the thoughts we had in mind when we 
decided to use No. 16 gauge steel for the doors of 


It was also one of the reasons for our standardizing 


School children do like to swing on locker doors and 
even factory employees frequently get playful and try 
the stunts they did in their younger days. 


STEEL 


These stunts won’t have any effect on the door or hinge 
They are built to with- 


Write for our Catalogue M. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago, III. 





This cut shows six men and two boys standing on a plank 
which is supported by two locker doors opened at right 
angles to the row of lockers. 


When you buy steel lockers, be sure you get them with 
the reputation of being built for strength and quality. 
DURAND STEEL LOCKERS have these specifications. 


1821 Park Row Building 
New York City 











in the history of the schools such a demand as 
there is at the present time for strict economy 
and reduction of taxes. 

—Cincinnati, O. The employes of the busi- 
ness department of the schools have offered to 
go as far as any other department in doing 
their part toward meeting the threatened 
deficit brought on as a result of the defeat of 
the school levy. The employes have gone so 
far as to offer a week’s service without pay next 
September as a money-saving measure and as 
a means of keeping the school work up to the 
standard. 

-—A special school tax of six mills was voted 
on at the April election held in Butte, Mont., as 
a means of providing the necessary funds to 
operate the schools. The schools have faced 
a large deficit due to the industrial depression 
and a reduction of tax receipts. 

—The Pennsylvania Department of Education 
owes the schools of the state $5,000,000 for the 
half year ending July, 1921, which the treas- 
ury is paying off gradually. In all parts of 
the state school districts are facing a situation 
which means borrowing money or closing. The 
school board of Pottsville has been compelled to 
borrow $10,000 to pay the teachers. The sum 
of $48,000 is due the city of Harrisburg but 
the school district will avoid borrowing money 
if the money is paid within the next two months. 
Eight schools in Lycoming County have closed 
for lack of funds to operate. The situation is 
attributed to poor administration and a lack of 
judgment in determining the appropriations for 
the several departments of the state. 

—Lynden, Wash. To avoid higher taxation 
and to operate the schools on an economical 
basis, the school board has outlined a program 
which it believes will mean the solution of the 
school problems. The board has made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. That the superintendent be the purchas- 
ing agent of the board for purchasing all 
school supplies, and that no teacher order or 
purchase any supplies without first obtaining 
a written order from the superintendent. Mer- 
chants selling school supplies shall be notified 
to this effect as the board will deem the dis- 
trict liable only for purchases made in com- 
pliance with the rule. 


2. That each department, especially manual 


training and domestic science, agriculture and 
other science courses, shall be operated under a 
budget system, and no department shall exceed 
its budget for the year. 

3. That every teacher and instructor shall 
be held to strict accountability for the econ- 
omical operation of his or her department or 
course of study. 

4. That manual training, domestic science 
and special music be discontinued in the grade 
schools except in the eighth grade until fur- 
ther order of the board and until such a time 
as the district is able to pay for such courses. 

5. That a sufficient number of courses be 
discontinued that the schools may be operated 
next year with two or three less teachers. 

6. That social activities be restricted so as 

not to interfere with study and the acquiring 
of studious habits. Social functions will be 
limited to Friday and Saturday. The require- 
ments of the high school course should be in- 
creased so that students will find ample work 
for five days and five evenings a week, in order 
that they shall make full use of their time. 
7. The matter of a higher tax levy on non- 
high school districts tributary to and sending 
students to the high school will be taken up at 
the next meeting of the legislature. The board 
is averse to charging tuition for country boys 
and girls because it would bar many from high 
school privileges. 

8. The board proposes to close the high 
school for one to two years in case the voters 
of the district vote against the bond issue, or 
until such a time as the indebtedness can be 
fully paid. 

—Supt. C. W. Washburne, Winnetka, IIl., in a 
recent address, declared that the state of 
Illinois should contribute one-third of the cost 
of public school education which totals roughly 
$60,000,000. To equalize the burden on tax- 
payers and to equalize opportunities for the 
children, it is necessary that the state and 
county bear approximately two-thirds of the 
burden of school taxation. 

In Illinois in the past, the public schools have 
been supported almost entirely by local taxa- 
tion. Each school district taxes itself to sup- 
port its own schools. But under this plan, some 


districts have many children and little property, 
while other districts have few children and 
much property. 

Consequently, some districts which tax them- 
selves only 27 cents on the hundred dollars 
have plenty of money for the education of the 
children, while an adjoining district must tax 
itself $2.67 and still be lacking sufficient funds 
to operate the schools. The proper solution, 
in the opinion of Mr. Washburne, is a larger 
unit of taxation whereby the wealth of the en- 
tire state may be used to give equal educa- 
tional opportunities to the children of the en- 
tire state. 

-Lawrence, Mass. The municipal authorities 
have reduced the school budget by $30,000 for 
the current year. The board of education had 
asked for $860,000. 

—Trenton, N. J. The State Education De- 
partment has proposed an increase in the school 
mileage tax from 2% to 6 mills, thereby rais- 
ing $20,000,000 a year for the schools. 

A bill has been introduced by Senator Reeves 
to carry out the suggestions of the department. 
Under the new law it is believed a fairer dis- 
tribution of the burden in the county and state 
will result. 

-Philadelphia, Pa. Secretary William Dick 
of the board of education has recently defended 
the board against the charge of extravagance 
made by the.members of the City Council. Mr. 
Dick showed that while school taxation had in- 
creased, the increase had been made mandatory 
by the Edmunds act passed by the last legis- 
lature, and by an amendment of the school code 
which compels school district to provide train- 
ing for defective children, half the cost to be 
paid by the state. Under the law Philadelphia 
is spending $346,102 on these special classes, 
while the state has appropriated only $10,000. 
Again, Mr. Dick called attention to the neces- 
sary increases in salary which have become 
necessary to hold teachers. When other cities 
of equal standing with Philadelphia pay begin- 
ning teachers $1,200 it becomes necessary for 
the board to keep up the standard set. Mr. 
Dick declared the board expects criticism be- 
cause of the increase in taxation but pointed 
out that such criticism must be based upon the 
truth, the whole truth, and not half the truth. 
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[HATS a year after year money saving which is 
equal to big dividends on your investment in tem- 
perature regulation—for big buildings or residences 














— —to say nothing of the value of greater comfort and healthfulness. 
= Mere regulation of heating source The Johnson System of temperature 
* by thermostat ina single room is regulation delivers heat to each room 
a not adequate. Some rooms will only according to its needs — maintains 
T the be forced to 80 degrees or more to Constant temperatures, without over- 
Ses bring other rooms to 70 degrees. Some heating, or underheating in any room 
tion, rooms will be overheated, others un- —Without fuel waste. 
ir ser . . . . 
+ derheated. Johnson Service, with engineering, sales 
“nt ; and service organizations in all princi- 
> en- The only temperature regulation that pal cities matches the mechanical su- 
“ities means full economy, and correct heat- periority of Johnson Systems. 
) for ing of every room, according to need of 

-_ each room is thermostatic control of P 

De- heating units of each room, and auto- Johnson Service Company 
= matic regulation of heating source ac- 

cording to heat demands. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The railing shownistartot  §=Aanchor Weld | 
at Rutgers College, New G 
Srunswick, N. J. It is 7 
Brincwick, NJ. its? (GATES AND RAILINGS 


I-beam posts on a concrete , 
[beam posts on a concrete 1) the Anchor-Weld process, we place grooved 
foundation. 


square steel pickets between pairs of similar rods 
as top and bottom rails, and electrically weld them 
together to form panels up to ten feet in length. 

Panels so constructed never sag, even without 





Catalogs, information, and 
Mestimates obtained without 
obligation at our ; 
. center support. Pickets cannot rattle or drop; 
SALES AND ERECTING OFFICES: 


Boston, Mass... ....79 Mik st. gates hang true and swing freely. Its posts em- 
Chicago, Il 8 So. Dearborn St. | ; . 


Cincinnati, Ohio 141 E. Fourth St bedded in concrete or anchored in the soil, the 
Cleveland, Ohio .. Guardian Bldg “= ‘_ ° e@e 

Detroit, Mich ith Floor Penobscot Bldg. \\ hole tence personifies rigidity, permanence, and 
Hartford, Conn .-.902 Main 8t 

Mineola, I. I., N. Y., 167 Jericho Turnpike Gj j 

Philadelphia, Pa..Real Estate Trust Bldg. dignity. 

Pittsburgh, Pa...Room 404, 541 Wood St 


Rochester, N. Y 1604 Main St., East W 
HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG., 52 Church 8t., NEW YORK 
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In the new addition to the Greenwood Elementary School, Seattle, Wash., Alundum Safety Tile was 
used on all stairs and corridors. F. A. Naramore, architect for addition; James Stephen, architect 


for first unit. Alundum Safety Tile . 


is economical—it will last as long as the building. Schoolhouses throughout the country 
are being equipped with this slip-proof material on steps and floors. It never wears smooth. 


NORTON COMPANY—WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Everwear All-Steel Playground Apparatus 


FOR SCHOOLS, PUBLIC PARKS, PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS, Etc. 
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SCHOOL “BOARD-—SIZE, TENURE AND 
DUTIES. 


The school board at Kinston, N. C., which is 
made up of high-class citizens and which has 
observed some of the recognized principles and 
policies in school administration was exposed 
some months ago to unwarranted criticism in- 
tended to bring about a change in the plan of 
organization. 

The scheme advanced sought the enlargement 
of the board membership and the shortening of 
the tenure, methods which are no longer deemed 
acceptable. In order to bring to the controversy 
the best experience on school board organiza- 
tion, Miss Carlotta Mewborn, the secretary to 
the superintendent, prepared a communication 
based upon a study of the subject, addressed 
to the school board, as follows: 


Size of the School Board. 


“A board of education elected at large, con- 
sisting of from five to nine members, whose 
terms of office equal in length the number of 
members of the board, serving without pay, has 
been found acceptable in most American cities.” 
The Classroom Teacher-Strayer and Engelhardt. 

“The experience of the past half-century, in 
city school administration in this country, is 
clearly and unmistakably that a small board is 
in every way more effective and a more efficient 
body than a large one. It, of course, should not 
be too small, as very small boards tend too much 
to become one-man affairs, and the gain that 
comes from having a number of heads consider 
and discuss a proposition is lost. On the other 
hand, a few men can always work more econom- 
ically and more efficiently than can a large 
body. 

The unquestioned experience of our American 
cities, having large school boards or city coun- 


half a dozen to half a score of men within the 
group. A board of five or seven is generally 
regarded as the most desirable size for all but 
perhaps the very largest cities, and with from 
nine to fifteen proposed for such large cities as 
Chicago and New York. 

The small board is far less talkative, and 
hence handles the public business much more 
expeditiously; it is less able to shift respon- 
sibility for its actions; it cannot so easily divide 
itself up into small committees, and works more 
efficiently and intelligently as a committee of 
the whole; and it cannot and will not apportion 
out the patronage in the way that a large ward 
board can and will do. 

A large board is unwieldy and incoherent; it 
seldom transacts the public business quietly and 
quickly; it tends too frequently to become a pub 
lic debating society, where small or politically 
inclined men talk loud and long and ‘play to 
the galleries’ and to the press, while personal 
and party politics, and sometimes lodge and 
church politics not infrequently determine its 
actions. 

A body smail enough in size to meet around 
a single table and discuss matters in a simple, 
direct, and businesslike manner, under the guid- 
ance of a chairman who knows how to handle 
public business, and then take action as a whole, 
is very desirable.” Public School Administra- 
tion—Ellwood P. Cubberley, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Leland Stanford Junior University. 

Advantages of Small Boards. 

1. Seven board members are enough to give 
a reasonable variety of opinion, and yet not 
so many that they may not sit down and reason 
together. 2. Seven men may be formed into 
three committees of two. men each, with the 
chairman of the board exofficio a member of 
each. Committees of two or three are large 
enough to avoid serious errors upon matters of 
importance, and yet not so large that they can- 
not be gathered together quickly. They are not 
so Jarge as to permit the shifting of responsi 
bility from one member to another, till finally 
no one i8 held responsible. _3.. Small boards are 
far more likely than large boards to consider 
candidly and thoroughly the reports of com- 


a small board, and yet to transact his routine 
business. 5. In a small board, every member 
considers himself, and is considered by the peo- 
ple of his community, responsible for the meas- 
ures adopted by the board. 6. The members of 
a small board soon become sufficiently interested 
to learn at least the elementary principles of 
school legislation and administration. 7. Small 
boards are in a position to deal quietly and care- 
fully with all delicate questions of personality. 
At critical times they can avoid undue publicity, 
scandals and mob influence. 8. Small boards 
attract a superior quality of men. The aver- 
age of competency and of unselfish interest is 
nearly always higher in a small bourd than in 
a large one. 


Disadvantages of Large Boards. 

1. At ordinary routine meetings, it is difficult 
to get a full attendance. Consequently, ther 
are often ‘snap’ votes. 2. The large board is 
an open invitation to the political superintend.- 
ent or to the educational gutocrat. 3. The large 
board is quickly responsive to popular move- 
ments. It is timid. A crowd is always weak in 
pursuit of a plan. It is also vacillating. A 
crowd can never represent a high average of 
culture. Consequently, cities with large boards 
of education are seldom educationally progress- 
ive. 4. In large boards, only the orators get 
a hearing. The man who can reason well in 
conversation but who has no gift and perhaps 
no aspiration to ‘stir men’s hearts’ is not heard 
except perhaps in a protesting vote. In con- 
sequence, large boards represent by their vote 
the average of the common people’s opinion, and 
not the reasoned product of the best thinkers. 
This is democratic enough, but <rue American- 
ism is a desire to live up to the best. 5. Re- 
sponsibility cannot be located. A large board 
almost inevitably divides into the adherents of 
the two great national parties. Then. because 
there is no reason inherent in school affairs for 
any such division, the two groups break into 
factions. Combinations of these factions put 
through all school measures. These combina- 
tions are constantly changing. There are 
usually three to six men who are the real 
leaders. The rest come merely to vote or to 
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hear the proceedings. 6. The work of the var- 
ious committees of the board is seldom satis- 
factory. The problem of a proper subdivision 
of a large board is a very serious one.” Our 
Schools: Their Administration and Supervision 
—William Esterbrook Chancellor, Hoge Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, University of 
Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


In fifty cities in the United States having 
over 100,000 inhabitants the school boards in 
1895 averaged seventeen members. Twenty years 
later, in 1915, these cities had reduced the size 
of their boards to an average of eight members. 
In 1912 out of 1371 cities studied it was found 
that 784 had boards ranging from three to six 
members; 458 had from seven to eleven mem- 
bers, 306 of the 458 had seven members; 29 
had from twelve to twenty-four members. Only 
two out of the 1371 had fifteen members on their 
boards. 

The Lenoir County Board of Education is 
composed of three members. Lenoir County has 
five commissioners. Kinston has five members 
of the city council. 


Length of Term of Board Members. 


On the question of the length of term of the 
school board Dr. Cubberley advocates a long 
term. He says: “Short terms of office and 
rapidly changing membership do not produce 
conditions conducive to good school administra- 
tion, and do not attract the best men to the 
service. In cities where all or even a majority 
of the school board change at one time, neither 
the school board nor the superintendent of 
schools can plan and execute any long-time edu- 
cational policy; and both are forced to consider, 
altogether too much for the good of the schools, 
what it is expedient to do. Better men are at- 
tracted to the service by a longer term of office 
and a relatively stable membership. The new 
members can be gradually initiated into the 
work and ideals of the board, and an educational 
policy can be planned and carried out over a 
longer period of time.” 

According to the opinion of Drs. Strayer and 
Engelhardt “a board consisting of from five to 
nine members, whose terms of office equal in 
length the number of members of the board, 





serving without pay, has been found acceptable 
in most American cities.” Kinston has seven 
members, each elected for seven years, who 
serve without pay while the other boards of the 
city and county receive some remuneration for 
their services. 


Duties of the Board Members. 


Concerning the duties of the school board 
Dr. Cubberley has the following to say: “A 
school board is elected primarily as a board 
of school control, to determine policies, select 
experts, approve new undertakings, ard deter- 
mine expenditures. In all such matters as the 
outlining and changing of courses of study, the 
selection of textbooks and library books, the 
character or the competency of the instruction, 
the selection, assignment, promotion, and dis- 
missal of teachers and janitors, and the en- 
gineering and hygienic problems of schoolhouse 
construction, boards and their committees should 
not attempt independent action. Instead ex- 
perts competent to deal with such problems 
should be employed, and their opinions sought 
and followed. 

“In case the board doubts the wisdom of an 
opinion it should either postpone the matter for 
further consideration with the expert, secure an 
additional opinion from an outside disinterested 
expert, or employ a new expert whose judg- 
ment they are willing to follow. This does not 
mean that a board of education will have noth- 
ing left to do, though its labors will naturally 
be reduced. 

“Freed from the details of school organiza- 
tion and administration and from the pulls and 
influences which surround detailed work on 
many of the larger features of the administrat- 
ive problem, the board is now free to devote its 
energies to the problems of its work as a board 
for school control. These relate to the selection, 
from time to time, of its expert advisers; the 
selection of school sites, always with the large 
future needs of the community in mind; the 
determination of the annual budget and tax 
levy; the consideration of recommendations for 
the expansion of the school system; the pre- 
vention of legislation by the city or legislature 
which is against the best interests of the schools 


- under their control; and the proper representa- 


tion, to the people whom they represent, of the 
work and needs of the schools and the policies of 
the school department. 

“It is these larger problems of control which 
are most important, but which are almost cer- 
tain to be neglected when a school board under- 
takes to transform itself into a board of super- 
vision and to handle the details of school ad- 
ministration. In other words, boards of educa- 
tion should act as legislative, and not as execu- 
tive bodies, and a clear distinction should be 
drawn between what are legislative and what 
are executive functions. The legislative func- 
tions belong, by right, to the board. The board’s 
work, as a representative of the people, is to sit 
in judgment on proposals and to determine the 
general policy of the school system.” 


Types of School Board Members. 

In discussing the types of board members Dr. 
Cubberley says: “To render such intelligent 
service to the school system of a city as has 
been indicated requires the selection of a pecu- 
liar type of citizen for school board members. 
In many respects it calls for a higher and more 
intelligent type of community service than is 
called for in any other branch of municipal 
work. Remembering that it is the function of 
the school board to secure experts for the exec 
utive work, and to govern by deciding upon the 
large matters of policy, expansion, and expendi- 
ture, and not to administer, in any detail, the 
school system under their control, we can deduce 
the type of man most likely to prove useful as 
a member of a city board of school control. 

“Men who are successful in the handling of 
large business undertakings — manufacturers, 
merchants, bankers, contractors, and profes- 
sional men of large practice—would perhaps 
come first. Such men are accustomed to handl- 
ing business rapidly; are usually wide awake. 
sane, and progressive; are not afraid to spend 
money intelligently; are in the habit of depend- 
ing upon experts for advice, and for the execu- 
tion of administrative details; and have the tact 
and perseverance necessary to get the most ef- 
ficient service out of everybody from superin- 


tendent down. Such men, too, think for them- 
(Concluded on Page 93) 
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Kompass & Stoll Company 


MILES, MICH. 








An Ideal Table for Do- 


mestic Science Classes 


The “Sno-White” line has achieved an 
enviable position of leadership in the 
production of sanitary metal top white 
enamel tables, which deserve the atten- 
tion and interest of those entrusted with 
the purchase of equipment for domestic 
science classrooms and laboratories. 


‘“Sno- White’’ 


Cabinet Base Tables 


of which the illustration above is a typi- 
cal example, are designed with a thor- 
ough appreciation of the service they 
must render and are constructed with 
the utmost care as to materials and 
workmanship. No. 52-S, shown above, 
is furnished in either natural maple 
color, oak finish or “‘Sno-White”’ enamel, 
with unfinished whitewood top, nickeloid 
top or white porcelain top, 25x40 inches. 
Equipped with two drawers, one parti- 
tioned for cutlery, and is provided with 
a convenient kneading board, roomy 
cupboard and a handy swing stool. 
Neatly nickel-trimmed and fitted with 
sliding casters. 


Special cabinets built to specifications if 
so desired. 


Write for Special Prices 


We shall be pleased to furnish de- 
tailed description of the complete 
“Sno-White” line to interested au- 
thorities and are prepared to offer 
prices that will merit considera- 
tion. Write. 


Kompass & Stoll Co. 


Niles Michigan 
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Eexprevcre Two Spoor 


ROTARY SEWING MACHINE 
The Best Machine for School Instruction 





bHE ELDREDGE TWO SPOOL is the most prac 

Sewing Machine for School use because it is a 
Rotary Vype Machine of highest class, equipped with 
all the latest time and labor saving devices. Y 


You sew 


direct from two ordinary spools of thread, thus eliminat 
ing bobbins, and the necessity of winding, removing, and 
replacing them. 

ELDREDGE TWO SPOOL Console Model, 
illustrated above, combines beauty with utility. When 
closed, the electrically operated head is concealed in the 
When open, the top provides an unusually large 
ewing surface. 





Showing the ELDREDGE TWO SPOOL Treadle 
Model with drop front, four drawers, and automatic lift, 
a full quarter-sawed Oak case of tasty design and a 
favorite for School use. 


Let Us Send Catalog and Prices 
Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


THE NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE CO. 


BELVIDERE, 


CHICAGO 
21 No. Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
290 Broadway 
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Lunch Room Equipment 


What Mr. Keller Says About Sani Equipment - 


“A short time ago we placed your cafeteria equipment in our new Junior 
Building, and I wish to state that we are very much pleased with it. It gives 
a fine impression, is durable and sanitary. Everyone who has seen the equip- 
ment speaks very highly of it and I am sure any school planning on a cafe- 
teria equipment-would do well to give your products careful consideration.” 
PAUL G. W. KELLER, Principal, 
Waukegan Township High School, Waukegan, III. 


That Is Durable 


Expressions like this are typical of the satisfac- ff 
tion received from Sani-Onyx Top, Sani-Metal 
Base Tables, and other cafeteria equipment. No |} 
other type is so widely used among discriminating [ff 
schools who want the utmost in sanitation and 


durability. 
Sane | 
2a | 


Sani-Onyx Table Tops are radiantly white, dur- | 
able, easy to clean and as hard and smooth as 





Installation in Waukegan Township High School Waukegan Iii. 








polished glass. The “Raised-Rim” (our exclusive 
patent) prevents chipping and dripping. Sani- 
Metal Table Bases are made of special metal, 
heavily coated with porcelain enamel. No pro- 
jections or crevices for dirt and grease to collect. 


Sani-Onyx is better than Marble or Tile for 
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284 St. Helens Avenue 





and Floors. 


’ Wainscoting, Paneling, Baths, Toilets, Showers | 
on complete installation. 


suitable for schools and colleges. 


Specifications requested for prices 


We will send you our latest catalogue showing 
all kinds of Sani food and drink equipment 


This beauti- 


book contains valuable information and 
many illustrations. 
and our engineering department will lay out 
your space free of charge. 


Send us your floor plan 


Write In Today 


These materials may be purchased from local 
distributors. Our export department com- 
pletely equipped to handle foreign business. 


Sat Products ©. 


Sani Building, North Chicago, III. 
Canadian Factory 


SANI PRODUCTS CO., LTD. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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seives, can resist pressure, and can explain the 
reasons for their actions. 

“On the other hand, the list of those who 
usually do not make good school-board mem- 
bers is much larger......... The crank, 
the hobby-rider, or the extremist should never 
be put on boards of education. What is wanted 
is a sane, an evenly balanced, and an all-around 
administration of the schools, leaving the details 
ol administration to those who can handle them 
best.” 

MICHIGAN SCHOOL BOARDS RESOLVE. 

At the recent convention of the Michigan As- 
sociation of School Superintendents and School 
Board members held at Ann Arbor, this body 
placed itself on record as favoring a constitu- 
tional amendment whereby the state superin- 
tendent of instruction is elected by an enlarged 
state board of education, instead of by popular 
vote. Its reasons were enumerated as follows: 

1. We believe that educationel experts should 
not be elected by popular vote but by a board 
which would be able to investigate all possible 
candidates and select the one best qualified for 
the position. 

2. We believe that the office of state superin- 
tendent of schools should be the most important 
educational office in the state, and that it has 
larger possibilities than the presidency of the 
university. 

3. We believe that the state superintendent 
should be an expert educational leader. He 
should have broad learning, wide and successfu! 
experience and strong executive ability. 

1. We believe that the election of a state 
superintendent of public instruction by a board 
of education is applying to the state the same 
method by which all city superintendents of 
schools are elected. 

5. We believe that the election of a state 
superintendent of public instruction by a state 
board would be a start toward the “short” bal- 
lot. The people are now called upon to vote 
for too many men of whom they know little 
or nothing. 

6. We desire to emphasize the fact that presi- 
dents of banks and business corporations and 
universities and superintendents of city schools 


are elected by boards, as they should be, and 
not by popular vote. 

The association also adopted resolutions on 
parent-teachers organizations, etc., etc., as fol- 
1OWS: 

That we, the school board members and su- 
perintendents of Michigan, recognizing the ne- 
vessity of the cooperation of the peopie of any 
community with the teachers and school author- 
ities, encourage and foster parent-teachers clubs 
in our severai communities. 

That the Association recommend increased co- 
operation between the school board and the 
superintendent in the matter of selection of 
teachers, and in other matters of common inter- 
est in the administration of the schools; and 
that the principle be recognized that where re- 
sponsibility is placed, authority should go also. 

That the high school principals in the larger 
school systems should be accorded the status of 
experts in secondary education and that super- 
intendents and school boards should seek to en- 
courage these principals to perform more com- 
pletely their supervisory functions. 


FUNCTIONS OF BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Detroit is doing some remarkable things in 
school administration. For one thing it main- 
tains a research bureau and thus secures a 
complete perspective on every phase of the 
school system. Educational builetins are issued 
monthly for the use of the school workers thus 
keeping everybody fully informed. 

The last bulletin analyzes the budget require- 
ments for 1922-1923 and makes clear the sums 
of money required to maintain high standards 
of efficiency. The analysis begins with a com- 
plete inventory of the school plant which fixes 
its present value at $37,347,429.21. 

The board employs 4,578 teachers, principals 
and administrative officers. The teachers in- 
struct 136,930 children daily and 23,936 adults 
weekly. This is 14,240 more children and 10,670 
more adults than were instructed the previous 
year. The building program is based on the an- 
ticipated growth and future school requirements. 

The purpose of the board is defined as fol- 
lows: “Briefly, the function of the board of edu- 
cation is to operate the public schools that pre- 
pare the children of Detroit for healthy, intelli- 


gent citizenship. The schools are the means 
through which the community is assured of 
wholesome growth and ‘development.” 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

—Yonkers, N. Y. The common council has re- 
cently approved a high school building program, 
calling tor the expenditure of $2,91U,0VUU for 
two senior and three junior high schools. The 
program which has been in process of comple- 
tion for three months, 1s intended to relieve the 
overcrowding in the present high school building 
which was erected nearly 25 years ago. 

—Somerville, N. J. ‘he board or education 
has appointed an advisory committee of ten 
members to advise with the members in the 
erection of a new school. 

—The New York City Board of Superintend- 
ents will shortly elect a district superintendent 
to succeed Mrs. Grace Strachan lorsythe, who 
was chosen on January 25th as associate super- 
intendent. 

—Bozeman, Mont. The board has adopted a 
policy not to reduce salaries of teachers. It is 
planned to put other economies into effect to 
etfect a material saving in the cost of the up- 
keep of schools. 

—Seattle, Wash. The school attorney has 
rendered an opinion to the board of education 
in which he holds the board has power under 
the law to designate the attendance of school 
officials at conventions. This authority, he con- 
tends, embraces assistant superintendents, su- 
perintendents, supervisors of instruction, ar- 
chitect, and other employes whose duties may 
be prescribed by the board, but does not in- 
clude the heads of departments, principals or 
teachers. 

—Forty-two former members of the New 
York City board of education have written the 
governor of New York State, endorsing the 
Meyer-Uliman bill which provides that the 
board of education shall be appointed by a 
commission composed of the Mayor and the 
members of the State Board of Regents who live 
in New York City. In the letter, the members 
held that board members should be appointed 
solely because of their fitness, and that the 
board should be free to administer the funds ap- 
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| The new Roosevelt School at Johnson 
City, N. Y., has 30,000 feet of Marbleloid 


floors. 


entrance hall. 
tect, Binghamton, New York. 


Marbleloid flooring, as manufactured and 


laid especially for school requirements, is a 
sanitary, fireproof flooring, easy to keep clean, and 
which reduces the sounds from noisy feet. 


There is a Marbleloid flooring for every 
room of any school—from the class room to 
It will be attractive, will not need 
attention or upkeep, and will last so long that the cost 
per year is less than that of any other type of flooring. 


the dormitories. 


Let us send you illustrated booklet, to- 
gether with sample, list of schools using it, ete. 


Merely write for it. 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY 


461 Eighth Ave., 


propriated for its use without interference from 
the municipal authorities, 

—The school board of Boise, Idaho, has de- 
cided to leave the question of teachers’. salaries 
to the last in its retrenchment program. The 
Statesman of that city says: “And when we do 
get to salary slashing, it should be the fad 
teacher who feels the shears first, be sure of 
that.” 

—The state board of education of Louisiana 
will hereafter consist of eight members, five 
elected by congressional districts and three ap- 
pointed by the Governor. The creation of the 
board is now provided by the constitution in- 
stead of by legislative enactment. 

—Owing to the fact that several thousand 
pupils refused to become vaccinated, Superin- 
tendent W. F. Geiger of Tacoma, Wash., has 
suspended the order of the health department 
to make vaccination compulsory. 

—Ellwood Souder, president of the Wilming- 
ton, Del., school board has been receiving death 
notes because he favored a $1,000,000 bond is- 
sue for new schools. 

—The Peoria, IIl., school board has petitioned 
the Mayor to place traffic officers at thirteen 
schoolhouses at noon and after school to protect 
the children from the heavy street traffic. 

“Hardly a day passes that some child does 
not have a narrow escape from death or serious 
injury while crossing the street to attend 
school”, says thé Springfield, Mass., Union, and 
urges the police department to afford protection. 

—Dr. Edward C. Conroy, chairman of the 
Lawrence, Mass., school committee, in a public 
address recently warned against the tendency 
towards paternalism in the public schools, the 
lessening of the responsibility of the parent and 
the throwing of the burden upon the public. 

—Dr. C. N. Jensen, state superintendent of 
Utah, urges district superintendents to support 
the policy of maintaining the present teachers’ 
salaries. He champions the platform of in- 
creased efficiency in the schools. 

—The Department of Boards of Education of 
the Oklahoma Education Association has adopted 
a resolution favoring the increase of the present 
school tax levy from 15 to 25 mills. 

—The school board of Worcester, Mass., has 
denied the petition of the teachers to grant full 
pay while on sick leave. The claim was made 


ELOID 


The. Universal FLOORING 
for-Modern Schools 


Illustrations show the use of this 
flooring in plain color on floor and stage of 
auditorium; and in contrast pattern in main 
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that the teachers frequently contract colds from 
pupils who are afflicted with them. The board 
recommended stricter medical supervision of the 
schools. 

The women teachers of Boston, at a public 
mass meeting, declared for “equal pay for equal 
work.” 

—The teacher’s council of North Adams, 
Mass., has petitioned the school board for an 
increase of salaries aggregating the sum of 
$10,000 annually. The claim is made that the 
North Adams salaries are below those paid 
elsewhere and that the city is in a sound finan- 
cial condition. 

—The Chicago board of education has re- 
ceived a petition signed by 6,767 elementary 
teachers asking for a raise in salary, fixing a 
minimum of $1,500, and a maximum of $3,000 
on a nine year schedule. 

-Miss Florence Doyle, chairman of the Phil- 
adelphia teachers’ association, declares that the 
increased salary now received by them is not 
going into millinery or evening gowns, but into 
more learning. 

— “School boards of cities and towns in many 
states are going to play safe with educational 
standards-and, with few exceptions, either main- 
tain or increase the salaries of teachers,” says 
the Gazette of Delaware, Ohio. “That there 
should be a thought of proceeding otherwise in 
any general way would appear absurd; but it 
is just as well that the question should be given 
an airing, for there is no saying what odd turns 
may be taken by a general desire to economize 
through reduced taxation.” 

——Declaring that children attending the rural 
schools are on the average less healthy than 
the children in the cities, a bulletin issued by the 
University of Illinois urges a better selection 
of food for school lunches. The bulletin also 
tells in detail how to make a large variety of 
sandwiches. 

—A special legislative commission has rec- 
ommended sweeping changes in the school laws 
of Rhode Island. They provide for an increase 
in the state appropriations for teachers’ sal- 
aries from $120,000 to $270,000; a minimum 
salary for teachers of $650; uniform account- 
ing of school revenues and expenditures and 
annual budgets; statutory provisions governing 
construction and use of school buildings. 








“There are really three administrative prob- 
lems,” said Dr. Payson Smith, Massachusetts 
State Commissioner of Education, recently, “the 
determination of educational aims, the making 
of an educational scheme to move in a flexible 
fashion and the meeting of the needs of the 
individual student.” 

—The Spokane, Wash., school board has re- 
ceived a strong protest from the parent- 
teachers association against compulsory essay 
writing on the part of pupils. 

—Supt. Albert L. Barbour of Haverhill, Mass., 
encountered a severe school board grilling be- 
cause he had appointed outside teachers in pref- 
erence to local aspirants. He demonstrated that 
the local candidates had been far from required 
standards. 

—Dr. W. M. Storey has been elected president 
of the board of education at Storm Lake, Ia. 

—Danvers, Mass. With the opening of the new 
municipal year, the wishes of the voters ex- 
pressed three years ago will have full effect. 
From now on the school board will comprise 
three members, instead of nine as formerly. 
Under the new plan, each year, as the terms of 
three members expire, one only will be returned. 
Mr. L. B. Abbott, at one time chairman of the 
board, was elected over the other two candidates 
to serve on the new body. 

—Victoria, B. C. The city council has re- 
ferred back to the school board the budget for 
the year with the request that the salary ap- 
propriations for September, October and No- 
vember be made to conform to the general re- 
ductions as recommended in the report of the 
salary committee. 

—A permanent organization has been effected 
by 35 representatives of school boards at As- 
toria, Corvallis, Eugene, Salem, Newberg, Mc- 
Minnville, Forest Grove, Silverton, Lebanon, Al- 
bany and other towns. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is to reduce elementary and high 
school expenditures as far as possible without 
impairing the efficiency of the school systems. 

—The administrative departments of the Bos- 
ton school department have been moved to the 
new quarters at 15 Beacon Street. In the new 
location, the superintendent’s office will be on 

(Concluded on Page 97) 
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Poise; a rare quality in children 


HE value of music in public schools is recognized 

more and more these days. You see with the 
advent of the school piano came an earnest effort on 
the part of the teachers to make the music hours worth 
while—each day. They could do it, too, because the 
new little piano enabled them to undertake more 
difficult and more interesting music. 


Children reflect such training in their activities out- 


F you are interested in obtaining a 

Strohber Diminutive piano for a 
church, mission, club, Y. W. C. A. 
or Y. M.C. A., lodge, bungalow in 
the country, camp or home, we will 
help you. 


side of school. You are judged as a teacher by their 
conduct there. Parents are quick to recognize and 
appreciate those little changes that come in children. 


School music is the great promoter of poise. The 
STROHBER DIMINUTIVE is the great promoter of 
school music. You can have one for your school—a 
local music merchant in your community can supply 
you. WVe can arrange it for you—mail the coupon. 


'HE Strohber Diminutive is the 
smallest complete upright piano 
made; teacher sees the class over its top. 
Light in weight, can be moved from 
room to room by two small boys. Full 
sizedkeys, standard 88 note keyboard. 





SMITH & BARNES ~ STROHBER ~- 





Manufacturers 
SS 1872 CLYBOURN AVENUE 


LESSING - HOFFMANN - WILLARD 
Pianos - Players - Grands 


‘SMITH BARNES & STROHBER CO. 





- CHICAGO 
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FRESH AIR 


BUILDS UP RESISTANCE 
AGAINST DISEASE 








PROMOTES 
GOOD 
HEALTH 














School, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 












“Children who wilt physically and are mentally atrophied in ordinary school 
air, become healthy and quick-witted outdoors, and when air in sufficient quantity 
is admitted to the school room, the same result follows. Fresh air is an economy 
rather than an expense. It is a process of building up resistance.” 

Dr. Wm. E. Watt in “Nation’s Health.” 


“THE AMERICAN SYSTEM” PROVIDES MORE HEALTHFUL HEAT AND 
BETTER, VENTILATION AT LESS COST 












| 


2 ay | AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Watch for Photograph of Another Building Next Month. Actual Photograph of Fan Room 
in the above building. 






[HE AMERICAN SYSTEM Write for Details and Name of Nearest Branch 
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, ; . , A sturdy Peerless Unit in each room supplying pure fresh air 
It contains valuable information on air to tk by ation a 4th , ‘tee ie ne ’ & the riekt 
washing and conditioning, including o the required amount, wit perfect distribution ant a e rig wi 
temperature and humidity tables and ex- temperature. The simplicity of the Peerless Unit System means en 
amples of efficient air conditioning in- savings in first cost of the building. Having the Unit directly in su 
stallations. the room where heat is required means savings in fuel and power to 
bills. 
. . . 7 un 
, a . The Peerless Unit is a mechanical gem. The casing is built of a 
removes impurities from air used for Sadat neal ial bal Gasniteve sbeck and @eished in handsome . 
ventilating schools and public buildings. wrath d steel plate, meta urniture stock anc isnea in nands ; th 
A complete conditioner increases or de- olive green enamel, baked on and rubbed down to a smooth finish. th 
creases the relative humidity of the air The radiator is of the vento type, noted for its efficiency. The = 
and keeps its temperature practically | motor is ball bearing and requires practically no attention. The on 
constant throughout the year. ' : os , 
fan wheels are of aluminum, perfect in design and balance. The an 
THE FREE BOOK EXPLAINS <a ee ae : os : 
HOW IT ACCOMPLISHES mixing damper gives positive control of room temperature. Our nj 
THIS. SEND FOR IT TODAY. mixing damper is the best designed for Units. oF 
% Bayley Mfg. Co. tit 
2 Dept. H, Milwaukee, Peerless Units are the ideal solution of your Ventilating prob- Ps 
_ lems. m 
we 
PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION C0., Inc. 
437-9 West 16th Street, New York City. 
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There are types of Truscon Windows that 
harmonize with every architectural design. 


of the same size. 


expense. 


country. 


Perfection Ventilator 


USCON 


STEEL SASH 


6 ber; window is one of the most important elements 
of the school, and Boards of Education every- 
where are demanding the utmost from their architects 


The Truscon Perfection Ventilator Sash meets all 
the requirements for window operating entirely out- 
side the sash frame. 
reversible, facilitating the washing the outside from 
The tilted ventilator protects the pupils 
from direct draughts. 
on the interior the windows may be screened and 
shaded like ordinary double hung windows. 

Like all Truscon Steel Sash they are made from 
solid rolled steel sections. 
it impossible for them to warp or get out of adjust- 
Steel Sash are fire resistant, permanent and 
admit 40 to 60% more daylight than ordinary windows 


Truscon Steel Sash mean permanence without extra 
In most cases they actually cost less than 
inflammable, perishable wooden windows. 

It is logical then that Truscon Steel Windows day- 
light more than 1,000 schools in every part of the 





The Perfection Ventilator is 


Since there are no projections 


Rigid construction makes 





TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 











TS 
ime 


' Our 45 Engineering and Sales Offices in the 
principal cities are always at your service. 























the ninth floor, the rooms for the assistant su- 
perintendents on the seventh floor, the secre- 
tary’s office on the eighth, the offices of the at- 
tendance officers and vocational guides on the 
first floor, offices and meeting rooms for the 
board on the third, and a library and meeting 
hall on the second floor. Greater efficiency and 
economy of operation are expected to result 
from the centralization of the several depart- 
ments. 

Chippewa Falls, Wis. The city early in 
April voted on the proposition to elect a new 
school board. The old board was voted out of 
office by a large majority when the people de- 
cided in favor of the elective system which has 
always been in force. The new board will con- 
sist of seven members instead of fourteen. 

—The Kentucky Senate has passed the Bright 
bill creating a state board of education com- 
posed of eight laymen and the superintendent of 
public instruction. 

The bill calls for an overlapping board which 
will outline a constructive program. The pres- 
ent board, composed of state officials, will be 
supplanted by a bi-partisan board of four Dem- 
ocrats and four Republicans, two new members 
to be appointed each year. 

—The school board of Denver, Colo., faces an 
unusual situation through an error under which 
a school building was erected on land owned by 
a private individual. The school was built on 
three lots which lay between those owned by 
the board and the twenty which the board 
sought to obtain. Believing the deal had been 
completed, an executive of the board went ahead 
and authorized the construction of the build- 
ing. The board will endeavor to buy the prop- 
erty in order to settle the difficulty. 

_—Hamilton, Mass. The board has discon- 
tinued the “no school” signal for stormy days. 
Parents have been asked to use their own judg- 
ment in sending children to school in bad 
weather. 

North Providence, R. I. The board has dis- 
pensed with the erection of a new high school. 
Additions will be built to two schools to relieve 
the congestion. 

Lancaster, Pa. The court recently refused 
to throw out of court the case of Supt. S. H. 


Layton of Altoona, who is suing the Lancaster 
board for $2,138 claimed as salary due him and 
unpaid by the latter board. 

—Oakland, Calif. The newly formulated rules 
for the school board, which went into effect in 
the early part of March, may be the cause of 
legal action, according to an opinion of State 
Supt. W. C. Wood. Supt. Wood bases his 
opinion on the fact that the duties of the super- 
intendent may not be distributed as provided in_ 
the rules. He contends it is illegal for a secre- 
tary and a business manager to share equally 
with the superintendent in the management of 
the administrative office. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The advisory committee 
on buildings has been given permission to lay 
some eight or ten different types of floors in 
the corridor of the North High School which 
has been in a dilapidated condition. The purpose 
of the committee is to make experiments with 
various materials to determine their wearing 
qualities. 

—The town of Madison, N. J., has erected a 
new consolidated school building at a cost of 
$160,000. The building provides accommoda- 
tions for both the grades and the high schools. 
In addition to a number of special rooms, the 
building has ten classrooms and a large as- 
sembly hall. The building will be used at pres- 
ent for 290 pupils, with provision for about 
fifty more. The plan for the improvement of 
the school plant is the result of a special study 
of the entire building program and the scheme 
was supported by practically the entire populace 
of the town. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 


The board of education of New York City 
at its meeting on March 8th unanimously passed 
a resolution felicitating Commissioner Arthur 
S. Somers upon the completion of thirty years 
as a member of the board. During his long 
period of service, both as board member and as 
president, Mr. Somers gave unselfishly of his 
time, his energy and his splendid ability to the 
educational service of the city. As a member 
of the board and as president, he has been an 
eloquent advocate of progressive educational 
policies, of adequate compensation for both 
the professional and administrative staffs and 


the employees, and of the application of prin- 
ciples of justice to all matters of controversy. 
Prof. Samuel P. Orth, president of the 
Cleveland board of education in 1905, died in 
February, at Nice, France. Mr. Orth was the 
author of the resolution establishing the 
teachers’ pension fund and also introduced the 
resolution which established the technical high 
and commercial schools. Prof. Orth was pro- 
fessor of public law at Cornell University and 
was absent on sabbatical leave at the time of 
his death. 

—The New York City board of education re- 
cently adopted a resolution felicitating Mr. 
Andrew W. Edson who was obliged to cease his 
educational labors because of having reached 
the age of retirement on February 1, 1922. 

Mr. Edson entered the school system shortly 
before consolidation of the schools on September 
8, 1897, as an associate superintendent in the 
former City of New York. He had previously 
had extended experience in high school and 
normal school work, as school superintendent 
and in other educational! fields, and was consid- 
ered well equipped for a high position in New 
York City. During nearly 25 years he rendered 
excellent service, first as an assistant superin- 
tendent, and then as an associate borough su- 
perintendent and district superintendent; and in 
1902 he was elevated to the office which he filled 
until a short time ago, that of associate super- 
intendent. He was reelected in 1908, 1914 and 
1920. 

For several years past Mr. Edson’s official 
work had to do in part with special classes 
composed of children physically or mentally 
handicapped, and in this work he displayed in- 
telligent and faithful interest, the results of 
which will be long felt. 

At the recent reorganization meeting of the 
board of education of Spotswood, N. J., Mr. 
A. A. De Voe was elected president, succeeding 
John O. Cozzens, who retires after 45 consecu- 
tive years as a member, the greater part as pres- 
ident of the board. Mr. Cozzens was presented 
with an easy chair, a pipe and supply of tobacco. 

Somerville, N. J. The board has reelected 
Dr. Wallace F. Naylor as president of the body. 
Dr. J. S. Callen, president of the board of 
education at Shenandoah, Pa., was honored at 
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the last monthly meeting of the board when 
he was presented with a basket of flowers as 
a token of esteem from the directors in honor 
of his election as second vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania School Directors’ Association. 

The distinguished service of Commissioner 
Arthur S. Somers to the schools of New York 
City during a period of thirty years was fittingly 
commemorated on March 8th at a meeting of 
the board in a set of resolutions, which were 
engrossed and presented as a testimonial. 

Mr. Somers was first appointed a member of 
the board of education of the city of Brooklyn 
in February, 1892, to fill out an unexpired term. 
In 1893 he was reappointed for a full term of 
three years, but resigned in October, 1895, to 
accept the office of civil service commissioner. 
In January, 1898 he was appointed a member 
of the school board for the Borough of Brook- 
lyn and in 1899-was reappointed. His service 
continued until the board ceased to exist in 
February, 1902. 

In November, 1907, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the board for the Greater City, to fill 
an unexpired term and also for a term of five 
years from January, 1908. Five years later he 
was reappointed for a full term, which ended 
January, 1918. From February, 1915, to Feb- 
ruary, 1916, he was vice-president of the board. 
On January 2, 1918, he was made a member of 
the board of seven for a term of seven years, 
and on that date was elected president which 
office he held until May, 1919. 

As a member of the board and as president of 
it, he was an eloquent advocate of progressive 
educational policies, of adequate compensation 
for both the professional and administrative 
staffs, and the employees, and of the applica 
tion of justice in all matters of controversy. 

Mr. J. W. Shaw, president of the school 
board at Enid, Okla., died at an Enid hospital 
following an operation. Mr. Shaw was 49 years 
of age. 

Mrs. Ellen Kelliher is the first woman to 
be elected a member of the board at Augusta, 
Me. 

Present and past members of the board of 
education of Glen Ridge, N. J., on March 10th 














FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 








In the Million Dollar 
Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


On account of their sturdy 
construction, superior de- 
sign and beautiful finish, 
Medart Steel Lockers are 
the choice of discriminating 
buyers. Illustrated catalog 
on request. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
New York San Francisco 

$2 Vanderbilt Ave. Rialto Bldg. 

Chicago 
326 W. Madison St. 








joined in paying tribute to Dr. H. C. Harris in 
appreciation of his 26 years of continuous serv- 
ice on the board. A Gorham sterling silver vase 
was presented to Dr. Harris together with 26 
American Beauty roses, symbolic of Dr. Harris’ 
years of service. 
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CANNOT LEGISLATE ECONOMY. 


There is a multiplicity of ways whereby we 
can cut school expense before we swing the axe 
at the teacher’s neck. If we dislike the ex- 
pensive curriculum and teaching methods of our 
schools, the directors’ leagues of the state should 
seek a remedy by coordinate demands on the state 
board of education for relief. Instead of doing 
this, we howl, and blame the teacher for making 
snobs of our kids. The idea of legislating econ- 
omy or efficiency into our schools is chimerical.— 
O. Perkins, Member School Board, Dist. No. 19, 
Bellingham, Wash. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 


The use of old police stations, abandoned 
by the reorganization plans of the police de- 
partment, for classrooms to relieve the con- 
gestion in the New York City schools, has been 
recommended to the board of education. 

The town of Greenwich, Conn., will hold an 
“education week” during the week of May first, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Club, with 
a number of other organizations cooperating. 
It is planned to have an exhibit of charts and 
diagrams showing school costs, and a pictorial 
display of school buildings, particularly of high 
schools in small cities. 

The schools of Tacoma, Wash., did not open 
on March 13th because of the action of the 








board in advancing the Eastern vacation two 
weeks. The action was taken to checkmate an 
order of the city health officer suspending from 
school attendance children and teachers who re- 
mained unvaccinated. Under the order seven 
thousand pupils and teachers who refused to be 
vaccinated within a thirty-day time extension 
limit, are forced to stay out of school eighteen 
days in home quarantine because of having been 
generally exposed to a smallpox epidemic. The 
board by its move has eliminated the possibility 
of arrest at the hands of the health officer, and 
at the same time has saved the $40,000 school 
revenue from the state which would have been 
lost. by the enforcement of the eighteen day 
quarantine order. 

Olympia, Wash. The terms of the present 
school directors will be extended rather than 
shortened as a result of a Supreme Court de- 
cision affirming the King County denial of a 
writ of mandamus against School District No.1. 
Mr. W. C. Pendleton filed as a candidate for the 
election in May for the term beginning the first 
Monday in January, 1923. The school board re- 
fused to enter his name on the ballot, claiming 
the law provided only for the election of a di 
rector to assume the place of one whose term 
had fully expired in June following the election. 
The court held that Pendleton could not file until 
May, 1923. 

Terre Haute, Ind. More than $52,000 have 
been saved by the school children under a school 
system of banking. The children make weekly 
deposits and the money is later deposited with 
the various trust companies of the city. 

Haverhill, Mass. A marked increase in ab- 
sences in the high school has made it necessary 
to adopt new regulations. A rule has been 
adopted providing that students who absent 
themselves from school must bring a note from 
home the following day giving the reason for 
the absence and carrying the signature of 
the parent or guardian. Any pupil who fails 


to bring the excuse will be sent home and will 

be compelled to make up the lost time. 
Meriden, Conn. Overcrowded conditions i 

the high school have made it necessary to inat 


(Continued o1 Page 101) 
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rhe need for an economical, practical, and highly-refined type of window for school buildings has 


been conclusively met through the development of Fenestra Reversible Ventilator Sash. This 
newest type of steel window was designed to conform with the exacting requirements of school buildings 
From a standpoint of design, architects find that slender steel bars and large glass areas open greater 
possibilities for a satisfying expression of their art. 

From the price angle, 


Fenestra Steel Windows effect a decided economy. Not only is the original 


cost less than wood windows, but a marked saving is accomplished in installation and main- 


tenance costs. 


Finally, the abundance of daylight and ventilation secured creates ideal classroom conditions, 
Being fireproof, they provide added safety and protection. And through their scientific construction, 
ease of operation is insured at all times. 

The illustration at the left shows a Fenestra Reversible Ventilator Sash. We shall be glad to 


supply general details or specific information regarding this improved type of steel window to those 
interested in modern school building construction. 





Company 


Products 
2249 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
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A. Life Lost 


Is Gone Forever 


A school building, however beautiful and costly, 
can always be duplicated after destruction by fire. 
But the precious human lives can never be replaced. 

Dow Spiral Slide Fire Escapes protect lives. They 
eliminate the worst danger of a school fire—panic— 
because their performance is independent of disci- 
pline and presence of mind. 

No treacherous stairs or step fire escapes to nego- 
tiate. No dark, winding, narrow passages to be 
threaded. Each floor is emptied separately from a 
convenient, predetermined point. A quick, involun- 
tary slide carries the children to the open air—and 
safety. 

Prevent a horror in your school. Write for com- 
plete information today. 


The Dow Co. 


Incorporated 


300 N. Buchanan St. 
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Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 












































SARGENT 





Reg. U. 5. Pat. Uff. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appear- 
ance, strong in construction and quick in ac- 
tion. The construction is such that in operat- 
ing the push bar the hands or arms cannot be 
caught between the bar and the door. 

They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 214 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and cor- 
ners on the bars and-brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York Chicago 
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are used. 


its progress. 


not dull or harm the finish. 


pre Cess. 


THE FIREPROOF SCHOOL 


Brick, steel and mortar will 
fireproof school when wooden doors and trim 
In case of an incipient fire, there 
is nothing at the openings to prevent or retard 


not make a 


Hollow metal doors and trim not only offer 
complete fire resistance for such trim, but give 
sanitation and low cost of upkeep as well. 


It is sanitary because a damp cloth passed 
over the surface will keep it clean and will 
Dahlstrom doors 
and trim are finished by a baked-on-enamel 


























NEW YORK 


25 Broadway 





COMPLETE THE FIREPROOF BUILDING 

















A WORD ABOUT UPKEEP 


Low cost of upkeep is insured through 
the rigidity of the manufactured product. 
It is protected against climatic changes 
and built to last. 
twenty years have never required repairs. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 


407 Buffalo Street 


Local Representatives in Principal Cities. 








Installations of nearly 


Jamestown, New York 


DETROIT CHICAGO 
1331 Dime Bank Building 19 So. LaSalle St. 








(Continued from Page 98) 

gurate a two-session plan with the opening of 
the new school year next fall. Under this plan, 
the supervised study period will be discontin- 
ued and a return made to the forty-five minute 
period. The freshman classes will recite in the 
morning and the remaining three classes in the 
afternoon. The close of the year will end mili- 
tary training as a school feature. 

The board has also advanced the ages of 
children entering the kindergarten from four 
to five years, and those in the first grade from 
five to six years. 

Pittsfield, Mass. Intelligence tests have been 
introduced in the schools. The tests are ex- 
pected to eventually lead to the establishment 
of clinics under state supervision for the treat- 
ment of backward pupils. 

—Knoxville, Tenn. The board of education 
proposes the elimination of supervision in the 
schools. The change would effect a saving of 
$6,000 in administrative expense. 

—Portland, Me. A change in the school su- 
pervisory system is proposed by Supt. Wm. B. 
Jack as a means of giving grammar principals 
administrative supervision over both primary 
and grammar schools in their districts. The 
city is to be divided into eight districts and pu- 
pils will remain under their particular super- 
visors from the time of entrance to the time of 
leaving school. 

—Dubuque, Ia. The board has adopted a rule 
governing the entrance of children in kinder- 
garten classes. Only children who are five 
years of age or over before April first may be 
admitted to kindergarten classes for the semes- 
ter beginning in February. Children of the 
proper age may not be admitted to classes after 
April first because of the interference with the 
regular order of work and the development of 
the children. An exception is made in the case 
of children whose parents move to the city from 
another city and also children who have not 
been able to enter because of illness. 

Norwalk, Conn. The school board has de- 
termined to push to trial the mandamus pro- 
ceedings begun by the board last year against 
the city board of estimate, requiring the latter 
to furnish amounts for school expénses as asked 
by the education board in its budget. The court 





trial will put to a test the new state law which 
gives the educational board final power over the 
budget, except that part concerning new build- 
ings. Since the law was passed, the city es- 
timate board has reduced the budget as pre- 
pared by the board. 

-An editorial in the School Board Journal 
for March discusses the survey made of the 
school administrative methods employed at 
Wheeling, W. Va. The point at issue was that 
the school board had performed the bulk of the 
labors ordinarily assigned to the superintendent. 

The anouncement has since come to us that 
the school board adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That hereafter all principals, super- 
visors, directors, teachers, librarians, nurses, 
clerks, janitors, and other employees (except the 
clerk of the board) shall be employed, promoted, 
demoted, transferred, retired, or dismissed, ex- 
clusively upon the written recommendation of 
the superintendent of schools, subject to the 
approval of the board. 

El Paso, Tex. A survey of local govern- 
ment activities, including the schools, has been 
inaugurated. The survey was deemed necessary 
by reason of the increase in city taxes and the 
inquiry into the wisdom of the expenditures. 
The expense of the survey will be borne by 
the various civic organizations of the city. It 
is expected that the survey will be constructive 
in its character and will point out needs that 
call for expenditures as well as expenditures 
that call for disapproval. 

~The school board of Worcester, Mass., has 
adopted the recommendation of the superintend- 
ent that the no-school signal on stormy days 
be rung as follows: 

At 7:30 A. M. for high and preparatory 
schools for all day and elementary schools for 
the morning session. 

8:00 A. M. for two session schools for the 
morning session. 

11:45 A. M. for the afternoon session of 
all schools whose regular afternoon session be- 
gins before 2:00 o’clock, including the afternoon 
session of the High School of Commerce. 

1:15 P. M. for the afternoon session of schools 
whose regular afternoon session begins at 2:00 
o’clock or later. 





Boston has been relieved of continuation 
school expense caused by its suburbs, by the 
passage of a new bill which provides that every 
city and town shall pay for the education of its 
pupils in these schools, whether they attend a 
school in their own city or town or not. The 
bill protects Boston from the outlying cities and 
towns which have made it a practice to send 
their pupils to Boston schools without paying 
for the expense. In the future tuition for such 
pupils must be paid by the city or town from 
which the pupils come. 

The teachers’ advisory council at Covington, 
Ky., has asked the board to adopt a ten-month 
school term for the next year. The board 
pointed out that additional funds raised by in- 
— taxes will not be available until June, 
923. 

Supt. David Gibbs of Meriden, Conn., de- 
clares school visitors are not detrimental to 
classwork and urges parents of school children 
to visit the schools more frequently both for 
their own information and for the interests of 
the pupils themselves. Mr. Gibbs does not 
share the opinion of one Connecticut superin- 
tendent who holds that visitors are detrimental 
to the schools but points out that frequent vis- 
its result in better understanding between par- 
ents and teachers. He believes there is no better 
way to meet unfavorable criticism than to ask 
the critical individuals to visit the schools and 
see the work performed. 

Lynn, Mass. The board has prohibited ball 
playing in the school yards as a result of the 
number of windows which have been broken by 
youthful players. The lack of screens makes it 
necessary to protect the windows from breakage. 

Lowell, Mass. The school committee, by a 
vote of five to four, has refused to authorize 
the chairman and superintendent to ask the 
city solicitor for an opinion as to the legality 
of electing a teacher without the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent. 

The executive secretary of the Board of 
Commerce, New Bedford, Mass., has prepared 
figures showing that twelve cities in New Eng- 
land besides Boston pay a higher salary to their 
superintendents than New Bedford. Four out 
of the 33 cities included in the list pay the same 
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More schools in the United States and Canada are 








heated by Kewanee Boilers than by all other makes 


com bined. 
reliable. 


Schools Kewanee heated. 


salary as at present paid in New Bedford, which 
is $5,000 a year. 

Boston pays $10,000 a year for its superin- 
tendent. The salary from there drops to $6,300 
paid by Waterbury. Seven cities pay the next 
highest scale of $6,000, which makes $1,000 the 
amount by which the-New Bedford rate is ex- 
ceeded by any considerable number. 

Portland, Me., is the largest city in New Eng- 
land paying a salary to its school head of less 
than $5,000. The scale there is $4,700. The 
scale in New Hampshire is also smaller. Haver- 
hill and Newton are among the cities in Massa- 
chusetts of smaller population than New Bed- 
ford which are in the $6,000 salary list. 

Connecticut has generally the highest salary 
scale of any of the New England states. Though 
the range is higher there, Hartford, third larg- 
est city in the state, and one of the wealthiest, 
pays only. $3,000. The list of cities by states 
follows: 


Boston, $10,000; Brockton, $5,000; Cambridge, 
$6,000; Fall River, $5,000; Fitchburg, $4,500; 
Haverhill, $6,000; Holyoke, $4,200; Lawrence, 
$4,900; Lowell, $5,000; Lynn, $3,900; Malden, 
$4,500; New Bedford, $5,000; Newton, $6,000; 
Quincy, $5,500; Salem, $4,000; Somerville, 
$5,000; Springfield, $5,800; Taunton, $4,300; 
Waltham, $3,500; Worcester, $6,000; Portland, 
Me., $4,700; Concord, N. H., $4,000; Manchester, 
N. H., $4,500; Nashua, $3,500; Newport, R. L., 
$4,000; Pawtucket, $4,500; Providence, $5,500; 
Woonsocket, $3,500; Bridgeport, Conn., $6,000; 
Hartford, $3,000; New Britain, $6,000; New 
Haven, $6,000; Waterbury, $6,300. 


A SUPERVISOR’S FUNCTIONS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 


A valuable analysis of the functions of a 
supervisor of elementary grades and of duties 
and responsibilities attached to the office, has 
been prepared by Miss Ella A. Fallon, New Brit- 
ain, Conn. It forms part of her report as su- 
pervisor of primary grades. In explaining that 
she is cooperating with principals and super- 
visors of special subjects and is responsible 
for the direction, guidance, inspiration and con- 
tinued growth of teachers in their work, and 
for the satisfactory progress of the children, 
she writes: 


They are built solidly of steel and are 


That’s one reason. Ask us for list of 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks, Water Heating Garbage Burners 


CHICAGO 


Market and Washington Sts. 


BRANCHES: 
SALT LAKE CITY Scott Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE Mer. & Mfrs. Bank Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
DES MOINES 
KANSAS CITY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 
COLUMBUS, 0. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


47 W. 42nd St. 

315 Hubbell Bldg. 

2014 Wyandotte St. 

509 Occidental Bldg. 
1212 Chemical Bldg. 

708 Builders Exchange 
808 Ist Natl. Bank Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH 945 Oliver Bldg. 
DALLAS Southwestern Life Bldg. 
DETROIT 1772 Lafayette Boul. 
TOLEDO 1121 Nicholas Bldg. 


CLEVELAND 
ATLANTA, GA. 
72 Fremont St. 


706 Rose Bldg. 
1524-25 Candler Bldg. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: The Dominion Radiator Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., 


“I, Fundamental to a successive meeting of 
this responsibility the supervisor must have 

(1) “Definite acquaintance with the policies 
and practices approved by the school committee 
and the superintendent of schools, as they affect 
the elementary schools; 

A letter will be sent to each candidate fon 
the legislature asking if he will support laws 
for popular election of members of the board of 
education for a minimum or minimum-maximum 
salary for teachers and for modified taxation. 
A resolution adopted sets forth that the con- 
stitutional convention let slip the chance to make 
possible tax reform along scientific lines and 
that hereafter increased revenues for school sup- 
port must come from not higher permissive 
rates of taxation but through a thorough re- 
form of the revenue system. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL SURVEY. 

The results of the school survey in progress 
in Philadelphia for the past two years, were 
announced in a public address by Dr. T. E. Fin 
egan, state superintendent of public instruction. 
He prefaced his report by stating that its 
purpose was “to arouse the professional staff. 
the teaching body and the board of education to 
the necessity of examining their own system 
of determining its defects and of devising sci- 
entific remedies.” 

He noted the fact that the work of the upper 
grades displayed greater efficiency, and that 
the high schools lacked in unity of conceptions 
and ideals. He advised a greater coordination 
between the secondary and other schools. 

“Plans and policies for the administration of 
these schools having been adopted by the board, 
adequate authority for their execution should 
be vested in the board’s chief executive officer, 
the superintendent of schools.” 


Winnipeg, Man., 


Hamilton, Ont., St. John, N. B., Calgary, Alta. 


“If the city is to discharge its obligation to 
the boys and girls who are to go into industrial 
life,” Doctor Finegan said, “it should enter at 
once upon a well-conceived program for the 
development of trade and industrial schools 
and classes which meet the standards generally 
accepted throughout the country.” 

Similarly, the educator impressed his auditors 
with the insufficiency of the home economics 
courses offered in the schools. Eight out of 
every ten girls in Philadelphia will take up the 
vocation of homemaking at some time in their 
lives,-he said, and therefore unit year elective 
courses in home economics should be offered in 
the high schools. 

“It cannot be too emphatically stated that the 
general condition of Philadelphia’s school plant 
Is deplorable,” he said. 

“Nearly 40,000 elementary pupils are on part- 
time attendance because of lack of sufficient 
classrooms, and the high school pupils are 
handicapped by the heavy overcrowding of their 
classes. 

“There is a real hazard to the children of 
Philadelphia in the fact that 74 per cent of the 
chool buildings are not fireproof and are not 
equipped with modern fire protection apparatus. 
The system of fire drills and the devotion and 
competence of the teaching forces afford the 
chief protection to most of the children in times 
f danger from fire. 

Other phases of the school system touched 
upon by the state superintendent concerned the 
nedical department of the schools which, he 

aid, should be enlarged; the teaching force, 
which, he explained, has an outstanding vital 
weakness in that it lacks a corps of instructors 
from outside of Philadelphia and more super- 
visors; the need for periodically revising the 
courses of study. 

In conclusion, Dr. Finegan urged an $80,000,- 
000 schoolhouse program covering a period of 
twenty years. 

AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Tardiness is to be met with severe treat- 
ment in the high school at Haverhill, Mass. 
Unless satisfactory excuse can be made pupits 
will be punished as follows: 

First time late—an afternoon in the deten- 

tion room. Second time—from two to five after- 
(Concluded on Page 105) 
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CRANE SERVICE 


embraces more than 20,000 products, including 
all the plumbing requirements of bathroom, 
kitchen, pantry and laundry; valves, fittings and 
piping for heating, ventilating and refrigeration 
systems, as well as the most accurately designed 


steam specialties for the dependable operation of 
a modern industrial power plant. 








1885 CRANE Co. 1922 


836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Branches in 70 leading cities Works—Chicago and Bridgeport 
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“HAAS” Has a Quality Line of Closets for Schools 


One to meet the demand for any type or class of service. 




















—PLATE 200— 


illustrated herewith is a serviceable popular priced com- 
bination acceptable for houses where water in volume is 
to be had. The valve is built simply with few working 
parts and is guaranteed to deliver good service continu- 
ously at small upkeep cost. “Haas” Equipment offers a 
distinct advantage in that it can be applied to practically 
any bowl. In the replacement of obsolete or worn out 
equipment, this feature will make a strong appeal. 





“Haas” Valves have a record of performance unsurpassed 
by any other and it is the valve that makes the difference 
between dependable toilet service and a costly outlay for 





repairs. 


Write us for descriptive literature 


PHILIP HAAS COMPANY DAYTON, OHIO 
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An Meal Soap Fixture Fer Schools 


Here is a new soap system—sanitary, con- 
venient, economical; operating wholly on the 
time-proven gravity principle. Has no moving 
parts to get out of order. 

A simple valve delivers the right amount of 
soap without drip or waste, from one large 
container, easily filled. 


ATROY 


SANITARY 








DYTAL REMOVED. THE ONLY COVER REMOVED, GIVING 


PLUMBING 
TOOL REQUIRED TO TAKE ACCESS TO VALVE DISCS. FIXTURES 
THE MIXER APART IS A PATENTED 
SCREW DRIVER. UOJED 





Watrous Patent Plumbing Fixtures repre- 
sent the most advanced ideas developed in 
plumbing science. They include Watrous 
Duo-jet Closets, Flushing Valves, Self-clos- 
ing Cocks, Urinals, Drinking Fountains, etc. 
Complete catalog will be sent upon request. 





Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


1215 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


RENEWABLE VALVE SEATS. 
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ARE OPERATED BY THE NIEDECKEN MIXER 
HOFFMANN & Bittincs Mec. Co. 


Write for FACTURERS SINCE 1655 


Bulletin SB15X. MILWAUKEE, VU. S.A, 
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A cool, refreshing drink 


Remember how much we enjoyed it, especially after romping about 
In those days, however, 
have the many modern and healthful conveniences of today, and we 
were all obliged to drink from an old battered tin cup. Today the chil- 
dren can enjoy a cool, refreshing drink, 
just as we did years ago, but 
assurance of 


during the noon and recess periods? 


tion. 





No. C-143 


contamination. 


“Vertico-Slant” 
Drinking’ Fountains 


feature 


The bowls 


we didn’t 


with the 


absolute safetv—no fear of 


Rundle-Spence 


a “protecting jet” 


“Vertico-Slant”’ 





No. C-92 


which absolutely eliminates all possibility of contamina- 
They are positively germ proof—correct in design—durable in construction, 
plus, economical in cost. 
Rundle-Spence Drinking Fountains have no hoods on which the cor- 
ner of the mouth can rest—no filth collecting crevices that are impossible to clean. 
are of extra heavy vitreous china—of free 


principally and essentially, sanitary in every respect. 


open construction —and are 


Made in a variety of designs to meet every requirement. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


63-75 Second Street 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








(Concluded from Page 102) 
noons in the detention room. Third time—five 
afternoons in detention room. Fourth time— 
probable dismissal from school. 

—Dr. Charles S. Foos who has served for 
aay years as superintendent of the Reading, 
, schools has resigned owing to ill health. 

~Payson Smith, state commissioner of edu- 
cation for Massachusetts in a recent public ad- 
dress opposed the establishment of a federal 
department of education with a cabinet officer 
as its head. He held that the progress of edu- 
cation in the public schools of this country is 
better assured under municipal and state direc- 
tion than through national standardization and 
control. 

“The school system will either periodically 
take an inventory of school affairs and make 
public its profit and loss, or it will proceed on 
something like a daily balance system and keep 
the public informed,” said R. G. Jones, super- 
intendent of the Ohio schools recently. 

~Prof. John Dewey, of Columbia University, 
has given his support actively to the union 
movement among teachers. The support of 
Professor Dewey is regarded as aiding great 
impetus to the plans approved recently for 
amalgamating into one big union the existing 
locals of the American Federation of Teachers. 
with a membership embracing all ranks of 
teachers from the kindergarten to the university. 

—As a matter of economy the school board of 
Burley, Idaho, has combined the superintendency 
and high school principalship. H. M. Broadbent, 
the present superintendent, has been elected 
for the position. 

Rooms for slow children have been in oper- 
ation for two years at Westport, Conn. Under 
Miss Amy B. Dodge the work in the Bedford 
School has been very successful. The plan is 
likely to become a permanent part of the edu 
cational program of Westport. 

Beginning in September, 1921, a new regu- 
lation of the school committee concerning the 
leaving grade of children became effective. Now 
children must complete the eighth grade before 
they may leave school unless they are 16 years 
of age. This threw into the junior high school 
a group of children who were not able to carry 
successfully the work as at present organized. 


At this time the Terman group tests were 
given to all pupils in the junior and senior 
high schools. Those of the seventh and eighth 
grades whose scores were low were given the 
Terman individual test. In this manner a group 
under a special teacher was formed from these 
grades of those whose intelligence quotient was 
76 or below. With eighteen in the room the 
teacher arranges and adapts the work accord- 
ing to the ability of each child. The details 
of the work must grow out of some experimen- 
tation but in general the class will be given 
much more manual work than classes of normal 
maruecy receive. 
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FRANK B. COOPER 


FRANK B. COOPER RESIGNS. 


One of the most interesting figures in the edu- 
cational field of America, Frank B. Cooper, su- 
perintendent of the Seattle, Washington, schools, 
will retire August Ist of this year. 

Mr. Cooper’s career has been that of a suc- 
cessful school superintendent. He began in a 
small town, as so many educators do, labored 
for years with zeal and fidelity in the cause of 
popular education, and left the crowning im- 
press of efforts with a great Pacific Coast city. 

Frank B. Cooper is a native of Illinois where 
he received his earlier training which he cam- 
pleted at Cornell University. He began his 
career as a school superintendent in the city 
of Le Mars, Iowa, and served there from 1883 to 
1890. He then became professor of education 
at the University of lowa remaining for one 
year. 

Thereafter, for eight years, he was super- 
intendent of the Des Moines, Iowa, schools, and 
then came to Salt Lake City, Utah, where he 
served in a similar capacity for two years, from 
1899 to 1901, and from there went to Seattle, 
Wash. Here he made his great contribution to 
the cause of education. During the period of 
service here the grade school attendance in- 
creased five-fold, and the high school attendance 
fourteen-fold. He held consistently to high 
ideals, the best thought in educational method, 
and the most approved policies in administra- 
tion. 

He was sufficiently strong as a leader to win 
the school public for his cause—the cause of 
popular education as he saw it—and for the 
manner of its realization. 

When the era of retrenchment in the cost of 
the schools recently struck some of the western 
cities, the press and public of Seattle became 
vociferous and over-anxious. But, Cooper braved 
the passing storm with dignity and calm, and 
awaited the return of reason and reflection. 
The integrity of the schools must be maintained, 
and Seattle was, at heart, too progressive to 
subject the schools to a policy of retrogration 
and decline. 

As an old warrior in the field of education— 
that field which encounters popular whims and 
notions—he had braved many threatening sit- 
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Here are Three Features 


> of the Speakman Institu- 
tional Showers that Insure 
Economy in Water 


The Mixometer gives any desired shower 
temperature—instantly—without waste. 
Lock-Shield Controlling Valves allow 
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the water to be cut down to 6 gallons 
per minute—enough for a shower when 
the Speakman Kas-Bras head is used. 
Kas-Bras Head is drilled so that spray 
is thrown on the bather — not wasted 
around him. The head is supplied with 
a volume control when specified. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON. DELAWARE 
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Wash and Bathe tn Running Water 


Our experience is always 
at the service of any school 
board. Also, we’ll send 
any folders you desire. 
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uations which he overcame through a firm grasp 
of the mission and purpose of the public schools 
and their relation to the stability and progress 
of the nation. He never wavered when the ad- 
vancement of the schools was at stake, and 
fearlessly championed the highest and best edu- 
cational thought and method. 

We hate to see Frank Cooper pass from the 
educational horizon, but find consolation in the 
fact that he still has some useful years before 
him and that these will be utilized in making 
further contribution to the welfare of mankind. 


RE-ELECTION OF WALTER E. MILLER. 


The board of education of Knoxville, Tenn., 
is congratulating itself upon the fact that it 
has put the superintendency of city schools out 
of the arena of politics for at least the next 
three years. A few years ago personal or par- 
tisan politics brought into being a municipal 
ordinance which limited the terms of office of 
the superintendent of city schools to one year. 
Last December this ordinance was changed, 
making the maximum term three years. 

The board of education availed itself of the 
change in the ordinance and reelected Walter 
FE. Miller for a term of three years, beginning 
July 1, 1922, with a salary fixed at $4500 and 
$250 additional per annum for automobile up- 
keep. He has ben serving the city for eleven 
vears, and is regarded as a schoolman of the 
highest and broadest order. He has been ac- 
tively eneaged in school work for the past thirty 
years. Progressive, and with a strong sense 
of the fitness of things, he has exhibited skill in 
the selection of teachers and the power of teach- 
ing teachers how to teach, as well as executive 
skill in conducting the administration affairs of 
the schools. 

During the past eleven years the enrollment 
has grown from 8,000 to 16.000; the number of 
teachers from 175 to 455; the cost from $125,- 
N00 to $625.000. Eleven years ago there were 
less than 700 enrolled in the high schools of 
the city, this year there are 2,300 and the num- 
ber is increasing rapidly. 


MINNEAPOLIS ELECTS WEBSTER. 


What has been termed, by the Minneapolis 
press, as the most sensational chapter in the 





school history of Minneapolis closed with the 
election as superintendent of schools of W. F. 
Webster with a contract running to August 1, 
1925, at an annual salary of $8,000. 

The hasty departure of B. B. Jackson, early 
in the year, on charges of personal delinquen- 
cies, brought Mr. Webster, formerly a high 
school principal, into the acting superintendency. 
When the question of selecting a superintendent 
came before the school board, the first informal 
ballot gave W. F. Webster 3 votes, Joseph Jor- 
gens, Principal, South High School, 3. William 
T. Harris, superintendent at Joplin, Mo., 1. 

Mr. Webster became identified with the Min- 
neapolis school system in 1893 when he was 
made principal of East High School. He held 
that position until 1916, when he was made as- 
sistant superintendent of schools under former 
Superintendent F. E. Spaulding. 

Mr. Webster has announced that the out- 
standing feature of his program will be a busi- 
ness administration. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 


—Mr .Richard J. Tighe, superintendent of 
schools at Muskogee, Okla., has been reelected 
for a term of two years, at an annual salary of 
$5,000. 

—W. A. Greeson was reappointed superintend- 
ent of the Grand Rapids, Mich., Schools for his 
seventeenth year of successive service. 

—Mr. Ralph W. Westcott, superintendent of 
schools at Walpole, Mass., has gone into busi- 
ness with the firm of Bird & Son. New York 
and East Walpole. Mr. Westcott will have 
charge of the sales promotional work for Bird’s 
Neponset rugs and floor covering. 

—J. M. Snesrud, Superintendent of Schools at 
Ortonville, Minn., died suddenly in March and 
Mr. John E. Palmer, secretary of the board, was 
selected to act in his place for the balance of the 
school year. 

Supt. E. J. McNamara has been unani- 
mously reelected at North Bend, Wash. 

Supt. John S. Clark of Waukegan, IIl., has 
been reelected at a salary of $4,000. 

Supt. Frank S. Tisdale of Watertown, N. Y.., 
has been reelected at an increased salary of 
$3,900. 
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Mr. E. E. Mitchell, of Herington, Kans., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Great 
Bend. 

Mr. C. A. Norvell, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
has been elected at Chaffee. 

—Mr. J. E. Jenner of Pontiac, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bay City, 
succeeding F. A. Gause. The appointment is 
for two years and carries a salary of $6,000. 

Mr. E. D. Dean of Edgemont, S. D., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Storm 
Lake, at a salary of $2,700. 

Supt. W. E. Miller of Knoxville, Tenn., has 
been reelected for a three-year term. 

-Mr. C. C. Wise has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Fruitland, Ida. 

Supt. R. T. Adams of Warren, Pa., has an- 
nounced his retirement with the close of the 
school year. 

—Supt. R. L. Harris of Columbia, Tenn., has 
been reelected for his fourteenth term. 

—The salary of Supt. H. S. Fischer of Terry- 
ville, Conn., has been raised from $2,800 to 
$3,000 per year. 

—Supt. S. T. Neveln of Austin, Minn., has 
been reelected for a three-year term, at a salary 
of $4,500. 

—Supt. Wm. C. Hobbs of Bristol, R. I, has 
been unanimously reelected at a salary of 
$2,800. 

Mr. A.. W. Fortune has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools at Salamanca, N. Y. Mr. 
Fortune has been succeeded by Principal Place. 

—Supt. G. R. White of Oswego, Kans., has 
been unanimously reelected at a salary of $3,000. 

Supt. S. W. Moore, of Bend, Ore., has an- 
nounced his resignation, effective at the close of 
the school year. 

Supt. A. H. Dunn of Fort Collins, Colo., 
has been reelected for the next year. 

Supt. O. W. Herr of Red Wing, Minn., has 
been reelected at a salary of $3,600. 

Mr. I. H. McIntyre of Muscatine, Ia., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Green 

Jay, Wis. 

Mr. Wm. T. Clarke, superintendent of 
schools at Towanda, Pa., died of an attack of 
asthma at his home in that city. Mr. Clarke 
was elected superintendent in 1920 to succeed 
L. J. Russell deceased. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, AUSTIN, MINNESOTA 
Architect 


Plumbing Contractor 
G. L. LOCKHART J. P. ADAMSON & COMPANY 
St. Paul St. Paul 


Not better plumbing fixtures 
because they are used by 
7,836 schools — but used 
by 7,836 schools because they 
are better plumbing fixtures 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


General Offices: 
534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 


Sales Offices In The Principal Cities 
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Toilets in South Euclid School, 
South Euclid, Ohio. 


“She VYoirlet 
Partitions Do 


IRST of-all, toilet partitions 

in schools should be metal 

the best material from the 
standpoint of cost, sanitation, 
and durability. Secondly, they i] 
should be Sanymetal — the pio 
neer among metal toilet parti 
tions —the one preferred by 
school architects and_ school 


boards everywhere. See that ative brains. The food served in a school 
cenuine Sanymetal is specified i is intended to give the nourishment which 
by name for your schools. health promotion and maintenance 


Built in standard unit sections 
which fit any floor space or lay 
out. Single or double doored or 
without doors. Easy to erect 








ITRO LITE 


Makes the Cafeteria 


Sanitary and Inviting 





Strong, healthy bodies are conducive to active, cre 


lhe school cafeteria should be the cleanest 


cateteria 


results in 


brightest 


spot in the institution. ood eaten in dark, gloomy, un 


sanitary quarters loses a great deal of its 


and permanently rigid when in effects 


stalled. Armco Iron and electro- 
zinc plating safeguard Sany 
metal from rust. \ll doors 
equipped with Springless Sany 
metal Gravity Roller Hinges 
Our Catalog No. 2 shows all 
types of toilet, shower and 


beneficial 


\ school lunch room or cafeteria equipped with tables 


and counters topped with Vitroltte is alway 


Vitrolite is pure white, a substance far h 


S inviting 


and is easily kept in a perfectly sanitary condition 


arder than 


urinal partitions. marble—acid-proof and non-absorbent he stroke of a 


THE SANYMETAL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


989 E. Sixty-fourth St., Cleveland, O partitions in school showers 
and toilets. Its smooth, hard 


f 


Rust-resisting 


Iron 








TRADE mark U. S. REG. 














cannot be written or marked 


on. Slabs for partition use 


construction purposes will be 


damp cloth cleans it and makes it like new 


Vitrolite has no equal for 










surface is ecsily kept clean, 


ind because of its high finish, 


are furnished in. sizes of 














Ox 84 and 36484. Full par- 
ficulars regarding VITRO 
LITE for lunch room and 


gladly furnished. 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


The Vitrolite Company 








Chicago 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 
ARE 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 
AND EFFICIENT IN OPERATION 


ONC(Y 


They insure absolute satisfaction. NOMC() PLUMBING FIXTURES 
are the results of 45 years of experience in the manufacture of 
plumbing ware. They are the ideal plumbing 
fixtures for school use. Let us tell you why. 


Look for the ‘MOXC(J trade mark, a symbol of 
quality, durability and entire satisfaction. 





N. O. 


Edwardsville, Ill. 


NELSON MFG. 


BRANCHES 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 


Davenport, Ia. 
Little Rock, Ark. 



































sega ne own discretion as to the character of the build- 
' fale wy, t= ing to be built, and in levy for building pur- 
= aa ff is ot poses, may levy sums in addition to the amount 
a Ne tee FY ~—voted to pay for the building if such additional 

‘fi sums are required to build the character of 


terrupted operation of the educational processes 
of the state, such chapter which fixes no specific 
rate of interest on school warrants, when con- 
strued with the latter section, which fixes a rate 
of six per cent on all warrants not paid for want 





Schools and School Districts. 

Under the Missouri revised statutes of 1919, 
* 11201, providing that, in changing the boun- 
dary lines between the two established schoo! 
districts, one district shall not encroach on the 
other simply for the “acquisition of territory” 
a district could not add to its territory a por- 
tion of other district which was uninhabited by 
persons of school age, merely to obtain revenue 
from such territory, on the theory that it needed 
such revenue to properly conduct its schools 
and that revenue was not needed by the othe: 
district. School Dist. No. 35 v. School Dist 
No. 32, 235 S. W. 470, Mo. App. 

School District Government. 

Though the personnel of a board of education 
may change from time to time, such board is 
now, and has long been, a body politic and cor- 
porate with perpetual succession, and therefor: 
a debt created by the board is a continuing ob 
ligation of the board, regardless of any change 
of its membership, and no question of assump 
tion of indebtedness of an old board can arise. 
Elliot County Fiscal Court v. Elliott Courty 
Board of Education, 234 S. W. 947, Ky. 

School District Property. 

An offer to give to a school district land for 
a schoolhouse site and an acceptance thereof by 
the school district, followed by undisputed oc- 
cupancy for school purposes for more than 30 
years, does not convey to the school district 
the right to give an oil and gas lease to a 
third person, so as to permit him to take from 
the land oil or gas for commercial purposes. 
School Dist. No. 100, Wilson County v. Barnes, 
202 P. 849, Kans. 

Unless a school board has béen limited by the 
vote of the people, it has the right to use its 


building that it has determined the needs of 
the district demand.—People v. Scott, 133 N. E. 
299 Ill. 

Under the Kentucky supplementary statutes 
of 1918 | 4440, authorizing the county board of 
education to have schoolhouses and the furni- 
ture insured against fire or other casualties, it 
is necessarily implied that the power is bestowed 
upon such board to determine for itself against 
what casualties it will insure, and the amount 
of risks, the specific buildings and property 
that it will contract to be insured, the insurance 
corporation that it will contract with, and the 
details of that contract, in the absence of any 
other statute requiring certain contracts and a 
certain kind of insurer, and the courts cannot 
interfere in the absence of abuse or discretion. 

Dalzell v. Bourbon County Board of Educa 
tion, 235 S. W. 360, Ky. 

Where a heating contractor’s 
district obligated the surety to “repay the said 
school district all sums of money which they 
may pay to other persons on account of work 
and labor done or materials furnished on or fo: 
said buildings,” the surety was liable to the 
district for amounts paid by the latter for mate 
rial ordered by the contractor, and used in con- 


bond given a 


struction and installation of the heating system, 


though neither his contract with the district 
nor the bond obligated the contractor or surety 
to pay for the material used in the building. 
School Dist. No. 37 in Butler County v. Aetna 
Accident & Liability Co., 234 S. W. 1017, Mo. 
App. 


School District Taxation. 


Since the objects of the Arizona laws of 1921, 


c.10, allowing interest on school warrants in- 
dorsed “no funds” at not to exceed eight per 
cent, were to effect a greater parity or right 
between creditors of school districts and county 
creditors generally, who are entitled to interest- 
bearing warrants on depleted funds, under the 
Arizona civil code of 1913, par. 2568, and to pro- 
mote the public welfare by insuring the unin- 


of funds, requires that all school warrants bear 
interest at six per cent.—Coggins v. Ely, 202 P. 
391, Ariz. 

The validity of a tax levy is to be determined 
as of the time it is made, and not by events 
that happen thereafter to defeat the intention 
of the board that made the levy.—People v. 
Scoit, 133 N. E. 299, Ill. 

Where the resolution of a board of education 
of a school district recited that not less than the 
specified sum will be required to purchase a 
site and to construct a_ building, and where 
notice of election as to whether bonds for such 
amount should be issued for such purpose did 
not indicate that no more than such amount 
would be used for such purpose, the board could 
levy a tax to raise an additional amount to be 
expended for the site and the building, notwith- 
standing the estimate made by the board in the 
preamble of the resolution that no more than 
the amount of the bond issue would be required, 
since the district by voting for the bond issue 
did not limit the board in the purchase of a site 
and the construction of a building to the amount 
of such issue.—People v. Scott, 133 N. E. 299, 
Ill. 

The validity of a tax levy by a school board 
of a consolidated district for funds wherewith 
to pay interest to fall due on proposed bonds, 
which has been approved by the district for 
building purposes, was not affected by subse- 
quent litigation enjoining issuance of bonds, 
since it was the board’s duty to make a levy 
sufficient to pay such interest, under the Illinois 
Constitution, art. 9 { 12, and since the validity 
of the levy was to be determined as of the 
time when it was made, not by events that hap- 
pened thereafter to defeat the intention of the 
board.—People v. Scott, 133 N. E. 299, Til. 

SCHOOL LAW. 

A taxpayer of Minneapolis recently sought 
to enjoin the board of education from awarding 
a contract for electrical work in one of the 
school buildings to an outside contractor, where 
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handled. 











The power consumed by the apparatus is extremely 
small, being only about 120 watts maximum for a 25,000 
cu. ft. (per minute) machine when operating on alternat- 


ing current. 





Based on an energy cost of 10c per kw. hr., 
this would give a cost of 12¢ per 10-hour day. 
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The installation of the “Ozone Pure Airifier” 


in connection with Fan systems of heating and 
ventilation in schools, permits of re-circulation 
of a large percentage of the total air volume 


ADVANTAGES 
Saving in Cost of Operation 
1.—Reduction of 25 to 50% in coal 
consumption. 


2.—Reduction in Steam Consumption. 


Saving in Initial Cost of Mechanical 
Equipment 


1.—Tempering coils may be omitted. 
-Boiler capacity may be reduced. 


Size of steam and return pipes, 
valves, fittings and pumps may be 
reduced. 


RESULTS 


Pure air in rooms, free from or- 
ganic odors and impurities. 


We have much literature on the questions of ventilating and 
heating which we shall be glad to send to anyone on request. 


Ozone Pure Airifier Company 
1401 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 








it appeared that the repair department main- 
tained by the board could do the work for $3,000 
less than the bid of the outside contractor. The 
court has denied the injunction, holding that the 
board in awarding such a contract, was ex- 
ercising its administrative function. In the ab- 
sence of fraud or bad faith, the court declared 
that decisions in such matters are not subject 
to review. 

A truck owned by the St. Louis, Mo., Board 
of Education injured a man, resulting in a 
$35,000 damage suit. The lower court decided 
against the claimant. The supreme court af- 
firmed the decision of the lower court, holding 
that the board is not liable for accidents caused 
by its agents or employes on the ground that 
it is not a corporation but a government agency. 

An interesting case dealing with the issu- 
ance of school bonds arose in Kentucky recently. 
A controversy ensued at Lexington on the issu- 
ance of $400,000 in bonds. The question was 
centered upon the form of issuance, whether 
they should become an obligation of the city 
and be signed by the mayor and commis- 
sioner of finance, or whether they should be in 
a form showing them to be obligations of the 
board of education. The court of appeal de- 
cided that the bonds clearly became the obliga- 
tion of the city and must be signed by the city 
officials after they have been voted affirmatively 
by the people and properly certificated by the 
board of education. 

—An important precedent has been estab- 
lished by the New York City board of educa- 
tion through a ruling that an employe of the 
department of education is in the service of 
the state, rather than of the city. The oc- 
casion was a request by relatives of William 
Epstein, an employe of the board who died 
while in military service, for the amount of 
salary he would have earned had he lived until 
the end of the year 1918. According to the 
ruling of the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment, the employe in question was not an of- 
ficer or employe of the city of New York. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

—The United States Public Health Service, 
in a recent circular, calls attention to the fact 
that backward children are not always, perhaps 








not often backward because of mental deficiency 
or slothtulness. Many of them are backward 
solely because of such ordinary and easily reme- 
diable defects as adenoids, near-sightedness, or 
bad teeth. 

A case in point was recently reported by 
the official representative of the Public Health 
Service in the eighth sanitary district of Ver- 
mont, in which the Service cooperated in a 
rural health work project. 

Medical inspection in one of the schools in 
October, 1919, showed that it had been thought 
necessary to instruct in a special room sixteen 
pupils who had seemed to be unable to keep 
up with their classes. Physical examination 
revealed that each of the sixteen pupils had 
some hampering physical defect which was the 
probable cause of their inability to keep up 
with their classes. 

On re-examination of the pupils in December, 
1920, all of the sixteen had caught up with 
their grades and were keeping up with their 
classmates. A year later, in December, 1921, 
some of the sixteen were among the leaders 
in their grades. 

—Mt. Kisco, N. Y. Hot cocoa or soup is 
being served regularly in the schools. Of seven 
hundred pupils, more than two hundred bring 
their lunches during the winter months. At 
least sixty pupils avail themselves of a hot 
dish at the price of five cents. The lunch system 
is self-supporting and the only cost to the board 
has been an outlay of $100 for equipment. 

—Concord, Mass. Through a dental clinic 
maintained by the Middlesex County Farm Bu- 
reau, many Concord children have had much- 
needed dental work done at a nominal cost. 
The service has been practically self-sustaining; 
at least, there has been no expense to the town. 
It has been a service very much worth while 
as a preventive of loss of pupils’ time due to 
poor health directly caused by poor teeth. A 
similar service should be continued, and prob- 
ably can be, at a relatively small cost. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF SCHOOL BUSI. 

NESS OFFICIALS. 
The National Association of Public School 


Business Officials will hold its annual meeting 
May 16-19, at Atlantic City, N. J. President 





Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, Ill., will preside at the 
©e€Ssl1ons. 

At the first session on Tuesday morning, Mr. 
Wm. 'l’. Keough, Boston, Mass., will give an ad- 
dress on “School Board Organization and Busi- 
ness Administration in the Larger Cities.” 
There wiil also be the usual reading of com- 
munications, the presentation of the treasurer's 
report, and announcements and appointment of 
committees. 

At the second session on Tuesday afternoon, 
Mr. Herbert N. Morse, Trenton, N. J., will dis- 
cuss “An Effective State School Board Federa- 
tion’; Commissioner of Education John J. Ti- 
gert, Washington, D. C., will talk on “The Re- 
lation of Adequate Funds to Good Schools”; 
and Mr. J. G. Stearley, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
will explain “The Function of the School Busi- 
ness Manager in the Small City.” 

At the third session on Wednesday morning 
Mr. G. W..Grill, Lakewood, O., will deliver an 
address on “Internal School Accounting”; Mr. 
Wm. T. Keough will give the report of the spec- 
ial school accounting committee appointed to 
assist in the development of unitorm report 
forms for large cities; Mr. Paul H. Scholz, San 
Antonio, Tex., will discuss “Method of Financ- 
ing Current Expenses,” while Mr. H. R. Bonner, 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., 
will take for his subject “Determining Per Cap- 
ita Costs.” 

On Thursday morning Mr. N. L. Engelhardt, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will dis- 
cuss “Modern Schoolhouse Requirements.” There 
will be a round-table discussion on the whole 
problem of schoolhouse planning and construc- 
tion. 

On Thursday afternoon Mr. R. M. Milligan, 
St. Louis, Mo., will give a talk on “The Value 
of Ozone in Schoolhouse Ventilation” and Mr. 
Geo. F. Womrath, Minneapolis, Minn., will dis- 
cuss “The Janitor-Engineer Problem”. There 
will be a miscellaneous round-table or question 
box. 

On Friday morning will occur the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the association. There will be 
the usual reading of communications, with re- 
ports of the committees on constitution and by- 
laws, resolutions, and nominations. 
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HEATING SERVICE 
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| Educational 
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You build for permanency so 
why install toilet seats that are 


Subject to deterioration from moisture and 


You eliminate wood from toilet room 
construction, but you overlook the seat which is of greater 
importance, in that it comes intoCONTACT with the person. 
Wood baseboards or partitions only created unhealthy 
atmosphere, because it absorbed moisture and needed re- 
painting and repairing, which you overcame with non- 


urine. 


porous materials, slate, marble, etc. 











CONSTRUCTION OF WHALE-BONF ITE Seat 


NOTE CONSTRUCTION CUT OF THE POPULAR 
DESIGN No. 23-9 


WHALE - BONE - ITE toilet seats are made of an 
IMPERVIOUS, acid-proof composition that has proven in years of 


service to be only material for the requirement, giving lifelong sanitary 


service. 


Your school bespeaks the progress of the community, so why use the 
same materials your forefathers did, instead of keeping up with the 


progress of up-to-date education? 


TE CONCEALED 
LaT 





Sold by all leading plumbers and jobbers. 


If you cannot secure locally, ask Seat Department of makers. 
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CUT SHOWS SEAT No, 21-9 
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The Kelly Octopus 
Water Closet Combination 
For Schools 

















8 Water Closets in small space. 

Starids out free from Wallis. 

Does not intercept Light or Air. 

Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, 
and at Half the Cost of others. 

The large Octopus One Piece Drainage Fitting, not 
shown, is included with each Combination. 

Hundreds in use. 


Details on request. 


THOS. KELLY AND BROS. 
404 SOUTH KOLMAR AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
























An Investment 


In Good Health 





A-5 Co mbination 
Bubbler and Faucet 


Twentieth Century 


Drinking Fountains 


ANITARY drinking conditions are abso- 
S lutely necessary in every school that at- 
tempts to safeguard the health of children and 
grown-ups. Twentieth Century Sanitary Drink- 
ing Fountains combine perfect sanitation with 
marked durability and agreeable economy. 
There is a Twentieth Century Fountain de- 
signed to meet your requirements. ' 





An attractive new catalogue illus- 
trating our complete line of sani- 
tary fountains will be mailed upon 
request. 


Address Department B 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Dag BRASS WORKS 












A-50 Bubbler Head 
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EVERY DETAIL IS A 


WEISTEEL Compartments can be in- 
stalled in either new or old buildings with 
equal facility. Only three bolts are required 
to erect—no drilling or fitting of any kind. 
A feature of special merit is the wall con- 
nection, which allows for variation in walls 
and permits setting partitions out a distance 
of one inch from wall. 

WEISTEEL Compartments have no un- 
necessary joints, no projecting screw or bolt 
heads or other dust and dirt “catchers.” 
Every sanitary requirement has been fully 
taken care of in their simple design and 
construction. They are furnished in either 
olive green or light gray, as desired. 





Compartments 


Let us furnish specifications and prices 
on equipping your building. This serv- 
ice places you under no obligation. 
Booklet of full information sent on 
request. 


FEATURE 


WEISTEEL Compartments (of rigid steel 
construction), for Toilet, Shower and Dress- 
ing Rooms have many exclusive construc- 
tion features, which combined with their 
unquestioned utility and low cost make them 
the most popular, efficient and economical 
for school use. Many of the largest insti- 
tutions throughout the country have been 
equipped exclusively with Weisteel Com- 
partments because of their permanence— 
economy — satisfaction — sanitation and 
pleasing appearance. The cost of 
WEISTEEL Compartments is exceptionally 
low—-and the first cost is the only cost. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factory and General Sales Office, 


New York, N. Y., 110 W. 34th St. 

Chicago, Ill., 455 Peoples Gas Bldg. 

Boston, Mass., 24 Milk St. 

Cleveland, O., Union Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Mr. J. E. Dwan, Citizen's Natl. Bank. 
Phoenix, Ariz., Mr. Walter Dubree, P. 0. Box No. 145. 
Denver, Colo., Geo. W. Summers & Co., 401 Jacobsen Bldg. 
Helena, Mont., Mr. Raymond C. Grant. 


Omaha, Nebr., Mr. J. T. Kelley, Farnam Bldg. 

Dallas, Tex., Gilbert Mfg. Co., 1209%% Main St. 

Wichita, Kans., Concrete Products Co., Caldwell Murdock 
Bldg. 


Jackson, Miss., General Builders Supply Co., Daniels Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., Beaullieu & Applewhite Co., 3rd Natl. Bank. 
Greenville, S. C., Mr. J. Mac. Rabb, News Bldg. 

Baltimore, Md., Jas. Robertson Mfg. Co., 106 Hopkins PI. 


























Atchison, Kansas 


Toronto, Can., Porcelain Products, Ltd., 34 Adelaide St. W. 
— 0., Building Products Co., Summit and Sandusky 


petit, Mich., Detroit Fire Door Co., Dime Bank Bldg. 
ance Bldg. 
Resnester, N. Y., American Clay & Cement Co., Insurance 
g. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Hull & Cowan, Atlantic Natl. Bk. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Houston Co., 609 5th Ave. 
































Liberal Arts School, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Lescher, Libbey & Mahoney, Architects. 
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SOUTH ST. PAUL SALARY SCHEDULE. 


—The school board of South St. Paul, Minn., 
has seen its way clear to keep the salary sched- 
ule adopted in 1921 in operation for the year 
1922-1923. This is a sane, constructive policy 
in a year when there is agitation for reductions 
in teachers’ salaries in certain quarters. The 
schedule provides for annual increases of $75, 
with the exception of certain cases recom- 
mended by the superintendent. The schedule is 
as follows: 

Grade Teachers. 

First year, without experience, $1200; first 
year, with one year’s experience, $1250; first 
year, with two years’ experience, $1300; first 
year, with three years’ experience, $1350: first 
vear, with four years or more experience, $1400. 
Maximum, $1,750. 


High School Teachers. 

First year, without experience, $1450; first 
year, with one year’s experience, $1500; first 
year, with two years’ experience, $1550; first 
year, with three years’ experience, $1,600; first 
vear, with four — or more experience, $1,650. 
Maximum, $2,25 

An allowance - $10 per month will be paid 
to heads of départments and assistant principals. 


FORT SMITH SALARY SCHEDULE. 


The school board of Fort Smith, Ark.,. has 
adopted a salary schedule which goes into effect 
in September, 1922. Under the schedule, 
teachers are classified on the basis of academic 
and professional training as follows: 

Class I, teachers with a master’s degree or 
equivalent; Class II, those with a bachelor’s de- 
gree: Class III, those with a normal diploma, 
and Class TV. teachers with less than a normal 


school training. The salaries for these groups 
are: 


Modal 
Minimum Increments Maximum 
Class I .......$1,600 10 x 100 $2,600 
sl 1,400 10 x 100 2,400 
eo 8 1,000 5x 100 1,500 
0” ee 800 5 x 100 1,300 


Under the plan, each teacher is assigned a 
classification at the time of employment. The 
schedule for each class applies thereafter until 
the maximum is reached, subject to reserva- 
tions. Teachers will be considered as belonging 
to a lower classification until the next higher 
classification has been reached. Approved ex- 
perience in other school systems is recognized 
at the time of employment. 

Applicants whose preparation, either profes- 
sional or academic does not equal or exceed that 
of Class III will not be eligible for avpoint- 
ment after the adoption of the _ schedule. 
Teachers now employed whose preparation. 
either professional or academic, does not equal 
that of Class III will be expected to qualifv. 

Salary increases will be given only when 
earned and will not be regarded as automatic 
with increasing tenure. Classroom effective- 
ness and professional progress are the factors 
to be considered in giving a full or partial in- 
crement. Failure to earn a full increment in 
any year does not operate ‘to reduce the max- 
imum attainable under any classification. 

The provisions of the schedule are intended 
to apply to all grades. Teachers with equiva- 
lent training and experience will receive equal 
salaries whether thev teach in the elementary or 
secondary schools. Teachers with superior train- 
ing are expected to maintain a higher degree 
of classroom effectiveness than is exnected of 
teachers with inferior training. Unless addi- 
tional training produces better classroom re- 
cnlts salarv recognition for such additional 
training is not justifiable. 

Salaries will be vnaid on a ten-month basis 
at the close of each calendar month and the 
schedule is based unon a school year of 36 
weeks. Teachers who resign during the school 
year forfeit all salary for the month of June. 


Teachers new to the system are on probation 
* for a period of two years. Thereafter a teacher 
who is rated “C” or better may expect annual 
reappointment so long as the other provisions 
of the schedule and the rules are complied with. 
The schedule is not intended to reduce the 
salary of any teacher now employed. Those 
who are now receiving as much or more than 
they would receive under the schedule will not 
be eligible for an increase in salary until the 
requirements have been fulfilled. For each step 
in rating above or below the modal rating there 
will be an increase or a decrease in the salary 
increment of $25. 


Teachers’ Salary Notes. 


The mayor of Newburyport, Mass., re- 
cently scored the teachers of the city, claiming 
that “they spent more time scheming for salary 
increases than they do in promoting the effic- 
iency of the schools. 

Frank L. Pinet, Secretary of the Kansas 
State Teachers’ Association, states the school 
boards of the state are a unit in maintaining 
the present scale of teachers’ salaries this year. 

The school board of the District of Colum- 
bia has deferred the raise of teachers’ salaries 
owing to financial reasons. 

The Spokane County (Washington) School 
Directors’ Association has authorized the ap- 
pointment of a commission that shall make a 
study of the teachers’ salary question for the 
purpose of aiding school boards to apportion 
salaries according to ability, efficiency and ex- 
perience of teachers. 

-The teachers of the centralized school of 
Aleordton township, Ohio, are behind three 
months in their salaries. On March 15th they 
received the salary due them in December. 

The question of reducing the salaries of the 
Bristol, Conn., teachers is to be considered by 
a joint meeting of the common council and the 
school board. It is believed that the present 
economy plan advanced by city officials will 
make the cut necessary. 

The proposal on the part of the city council 
of Leominster, Mass., to cut the salaries of 
teachers is opposed by Superintendent William 
H. Perry. 
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TRUTH ABOUT DRINKING FOUNTAINS 














UNSAFE 
Vertical Stream Bubbler 
Condemned Everywhere 


considered sanitary. 


no definite drinking point. 


WRITE 
TODAY 
FOR 
CATALOG! 


f 





UNSAFE 
Camouflaged 
Vertical Stream 


No. 2 is a slight modification of vertical stream type. 
is little if any improvement over No. 1. 


CANTONMENT 


FOUNTAINS 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 


LARGEST Exclusive Manufacturers of Drinking Equipment 





IMPRACTICAL 


Rainbow stream Hose-like. 
difficult to drink from. 


No. 1 shows the vertical stream which permits saliva and waste water 
from the drinker’s mouth to fall back to the source of supply. 


No longer 


This slight angle 


No. 3 is more sanitary if properly used. However, stream is hose-like with 
Drinker places mouth as near water outlet as 
possible; result, unsanitary like No. 1 and 2. 






> See that Puritan 
Fountains are 
specified for 
Your Schools 


Warren, Ohio 





THE PERFECT DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN STREAM 


is produced by the famous PURITAN 
Cantonment “2-stream projector.” This 
stream producing device was designed 
for, approved and adopted by the Gov- 
ernment during the war. Now recognized 
as superior by the largest interests and 
schools in the country. 

Practical drinking mound is formed by 
mechanical means. An interference is set 
up in the stream which retards the move- 
ment of the water at the apex of the arc. 
This forms a localized drinking mound, 
while the formation of the stream makes 
it impractical to drink from any other 
point. 





“Cantonment 
2-Stream Projector” 








“The teachers would not be the u!timate 
losers in the deal if the reduction is enforced,” 
said Dr. Perry, “for some of our best teachers 
will leave us to accept better positions else- 
where. Those who do remain will have an un- 
pleasant attitude toward the city in general and 
the dissatisfaction of a teacher would ruin the 
chances of the desired instruction.” 

—For two years there has been a contention 
between the Detroit school board and the city 
officials on the question of paying the teachers 
a bonus for remaining with the schools during 
the war period, the former in favor and the 
latter opposed. An injunction suit has now 
been filed, and the contention is made that the 
board had no right to grant compensation not 
specified for in the contracts with the city. 

—The school board of Schuyler, Nebr., has 
effected economies by reducing the salaries of 
superintendent and teachers. The cuts average 
from $50 to $100 per person. 

~The Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia are opposed to any increase at present in 
the salaries of the Washington teachers. 

The school board of Ironwood, Mich., has 
definitely decided that a cut in teachers’ sal- 
aries must be made. 

—The teachers of Oklahoma are told by The 
Oklahoma Teacher that there is a strong pres- 
sure on the school boards of the state to lower 
salaries. The publication advises teachers not 
to change positions because vacancies afford the 
entering wedge for salary reductions. The 
slogan advanced reads: Don’t rock the boat. 

-The school board of Springfield, Mass., pro- 
vided early in 1921 an increasing salary sched- 
ule which the mayor refused to sanction. The 
matter has reached the supreme court of the 
state. In the meantime legislative relief is 
sought whereby an increase of five per cent 
each year is added to the salary budget. The 
question now threatens to become a political 
issue at the next local election. 

—Associations of teachers are working to- 
ward the introduction of the sabbatical year 
for New York City school teachers, according 
to Frederick B. Graham, chairman of the 
teachers’ interest committee. A number of local 
teachers’ associations are cooperating in the 
movement. The plan is to work together, so 


as to settle on a definite policy, and then to 
submit the matter to the board of education. 

The New York City board of education has 
recently initiated legislation which is intended 
to exempt teachers from taking the loyalty oath 
required under the law governing state em- 
ployes. The change seeks to prevent an over- 
lapping of the state law and the education law, 
which requires every teacher in the schools to 
sign two loyalty oaths. 

Duluth, Minn. A special committee of the 
board has prepared a set of regulations which 
are intended to apply to contracts entered into 
by teachers on or before September, 1922. 
Under these regulations the minimum salaries 
of teachers will be based on credentials and not 
on the basis of school assignment. The schedule 
provides for the following: 

Two-year graduates, minimum $1,000-1,200 
and maximum $1,800; three-year college gradu- 
ates, minimum $1,200 and maximum $1,875; 
four-year graduates, minimum $1,400 and maxi- 
mum $2,400; high school department heads, 
minimum $1,500 and maximum $2,500. 

It is understood that only such educational 
qualifications will be credited as can be fairly 
estimated to fit the teacher for the type of 
work she is to do. In every case the extent, 
character and quality of education will be sub- 
ject to determination by the board. 

Graduates of the two-year course will re- 
ceive annual advances for teaching experience 
up to and including the third year after gradu- 
ation. Thereafter such person will receive an 
annual advance only when she shall have pur- 
sued the requisite amount of summer school 
work at an approved institution, at least every 
third summer. College graduates may receive 
annual advances for teaching experience up to 
and including the fourth year after graduation. 
Thereafter such person will receive an annual 
advance only when she shall have pursued the 
requisite amount of summer school work at an 
approved institution, at least every fourth sum- 
mer. The above annual advances apply only 
to the maximum salaries. 

The board is to be judge as to the amount of 
credit which any individual mav be granted by 
the university extension or similar work in lieu 
of sur ner school attendance, provided that cor- 


respondence courses shall not be credited, and 
provided further that no credit for advance 
shall be given until the amount of work equiva- 
lent to the standard summer session shall have 
been completed. 

The annual advance which any teacher may 
receive will be $75. A teacher now on the staff 
receiving $1,650 or more may not receive an 
annual advance unless she has attended a sum- 
mer session within the past three years and 
has not already received an advance because of 
such attendance, provided an advance may be 
granted to such teacher for next year, if she 
meets the requirements for summer school at- 
tendance during the summer of 1922. 

—Muskegon, Mich. The board has voted to 
maintain the rate of increase in teachers’ sal- 
aries adopted two years ago. The arrange- 
ment gives practically the entire teaching staff 
a substantial increase. 

—New Britain, Conn. The school board is 
opposing reductions in teachers’ salaries pro- 
posed by the municipal government. The mem- 
bers hold that they have a right to conduct 
school affairs in their own way and resent the 
interference of the city in their rights and 
duties. The members hold that to deduct ten 
per cent from the salaries would cripple the 
teaching staff and make the whole system in- 
efficient. The board voted to keep the salaries 
at the present rate. 

Scottsbluff, Neb. The board has adopted a 
new salary schedule under which new teachers 
will be paid a lower salary than has been 
the case in the past. Grade teachers will start 
at $1,050 and will be increased $75 a year until 
the maximum of $1,200 is reached. Junior high 
school teachers have been reduced from $1,450 
to $1,350 for the maximum salary.. High school 
teachers will begin at $1,350 and will be given 
increases of $100 until the maximum of $1,650 
is reached. The new schedule represents a sav- 
ing of over $6,000. 

—Billings, Mont. A reduction of $150 a year 
in the salary of each member of the teaching 
staff has been adopted by the board. The re- 
ductions are effective during the next school 
year. Further savings will be effected with 


the elimination of the wood working depart- 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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~ (SONNEBORN PRODUCTS) — 























| Dustproof 





For Ceilings, Walls and Floors 
of Schools and Colleges. 


Gmcoat 


the sanitary, light-reflecting wall coating for 
halls, toilets and recreation rooms. Gloss finish. 
Easily kept clean of dirt and ink spots, washing 


with soap and water does not affect Cemcoat. 
White or colors. 


SONOTINT 


especially adapted for classrooms because its 
velvety finish reflects light without glare. 


Washable — easy to keep clean from dirt and 
hand spots. 


ZIGNOPAN 


FOR WOODEN FLOORS 


the modern hardener gives new life to old or new 
wooden floors. It prevents splintering, wear and 


dusting, and gives a smooth, sanitary and dec- 
orative surface. | 


Write for full information 
and testimonials from schools 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Dept. 22 114-116 Fifth Avenue New York 
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{A-PIDOLITH 


TRADE MARK 


WAL O@nslons cena 
a \Vear proot 


Dustless Concrete Floors! 


Every concrete floor in your school building is a 
probable source of concrete dust. 


This sharp, hard silicate harms clothing, desks and 
even the lungs of the pupils. 


Wapidolith will make old or new concrete floors 
granite hard and therefore, dustless. 


Joust flush tion! 


Lapidolith is a liquid chemical and it acts at once, 
completing the hydration of the cement and filling 
the pores with a crystalline material. 


This treatment makes floors in the toilet rooms non- 
absorbent, and so easily washed and odorless. 
Leading colleges and schools use Lapidolith. 
200,000,000 square feet of Lapidolized floors in use. 


Write for their testimonials, also free sample and 
literature. Dept. 22. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
114-116 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Also manufacturers of Cemcoat, the washable wall coating for schools 
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HE ultimate cost of 

Wolff Plumbing is 
always less than that of 
cheaper ware. 


As the public has swung back 
to quality and begun to buy 
with more discrimination, 
Wolff specifications are show- 
ing a tremendous steady in- 
crease. 


In new building and remodel- 
ing, discriminating architects 
and school boards will this 
spring specify thousands of 
this famous Wolff unit, whose 
quality, correct design and 
durability have stood the test. 


Wolff ‘“Solidon’ ’ syphon 
wash closet—adapted and 
made especially for school 
installations. 


Seat operating — trouble 
proof. Of extra heavy 
construction with open 
front seat, rolled galvan- 
ized pressure tank and 
nickel plated finish. 





SANITARY ENAMELWARE, RANGE BOILERS, 
POTTERYWARE, BRASS GOODS, MARBLE 


Wolff Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


Makers of Quality Plumbing 
Since 1855 


Chicago Cincinnati Dallas Denver 
Hammond Omaha St. Louis 
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THE MODERN VENTILATING SYSTEM 


NOISELESS — PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 
NO OPERATING OR MAINTENANCE COST 
THE AUTOMATIC VENTILATOR COMPANY Inc. 


1003-5 PARK AVE. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


TERRITORY AVAILABLE TO RESPONSIBLE SALES ORGANIZATIONS. 





THE LOGICAL VENTILATOR FOR SCHOOLS 
ENDORSED BY LEADING ARCHITECTS AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
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A SAFETY GUIDE 
The Red Light on motor vehicles warns 
those in the rear of the proper distance 
for safety—prevents accidents. 

A Thermometer is the Red Light of Sate 
ty in the Class Room. Its use is impera 
tive. Thermometers indicate the proper 
temperature for health and mental eff 


ciency. 


Keen mental work is impossible in ill 


regulated temperatures. Every degree 
above sixty-eight results in a correspond 
ing 


4 drop in class room work. 
\ constant disregard of proper tempera- 
ture not only results in mental torpidity 


but menaces health. 
Thermometers 

JLDER and 

—_ Hygrometers 
ARE ACCURATE SAFETY GUIDES 
School Supply Houses act as distributors 
They also have WILDER STANDARD 
COOKING THERMOMETERS for Do 


If you have diffi 
culty in obtaining them write us direct for 


mestic Science Classes. 
samples and prices. 
WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO. 


Troy, N. Y. 


Makers of Thermometers for every purpose 








SCHOOL 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 








THE CHICAGO LINE 








GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


ONE OF OUR PLAY OUTFITS 
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SEND FOR CATALOG No. 2 
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Dear Sir: 





HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





school building last year, 


HUNDREDS OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


In Almost Every State in the Union are Benefited by 
the Saving in Fuel Resulting From the Installation of 


Diamond Metal Weather Strip and Calking Compound 


HERE’S ONE OF HUNDREDS OF LETTERS ON FILE 


85 TONS OF COAL SAVED IN ONE YEAR 


Ames, Iowa, April 4th, 


In regard to the weather stripping and calking that you did on our high 
can say that they have proven very ames, 
~ 4 + They not only enable me to heat the rooms more evenly, but have enabled 4 
SAVES FUEL me to save fuel, as we have burned 85 tons less up to April Ist than we ADDS TO COME ORT 
burned to the same date last year. 
This saving is largely due to the weather stripping and calking, though 


other factors entered into the saving. I hope the school board w 
more of the same work done this year. 


Respectfully, 
J. H. ZENTMIRE, Engi 


Ames, lowa. 


CONTRACTS TAKEN ANYWHERE—ANYTIME—ANYPLACE 


LET US GIVE YOU AN ESTIMATE 


THE DIAMOND METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. | 






cL METAL: 
DIAMOND 
WEATHes sTRIPPING 


1918. 





ill have 





neer, 


WESTERN FACTORY BRANCH 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 











ment, the sewing department, and the position 
of art supervisor. 

Spokane, Wash. The board has agreed to 
continue the present salary schedule which is 
based upon preparation for teaching work. The 
minimum for elementary teachers is $1,200 and 
that for high school instructors is $1,500. The 
maximum in all cases depends upon the experi- 
ence and general preparation of the teacher. 

Supt. Roy Bowers of Bristol, Va., recently 
submitted to the board a table showing a com- 
parative study of teachers’ salaries and tax 
rates for the past year. The table is as fol- 
lows: 

Junior high school teachers in Bristol are 
paid $1,025, while in cities of 10,000 to 25,000 
population they are paid $1,450 and in cities 
from 2,500 to 10,000 they receive $1,290. 

Elementary teachers in Bristol receive $857, 
while in cities of 10,000 to 25,000 they receive 
$1,241 and in cities from 2,500 to 10,000 they 
receive $1,090. 

Per cent all funds in teachers’ salaries in 
Bristol 73 per cent, while in the United States 
as a whole it is 62 per cent. 

Supt. David Gibbs of Meriden, Conn., op- 
poses reductions in teachers’ salaries to a pre- 
war basis because of the loss of the better 
teachers to nearby towns which pay more. High 
school teachers’ salaries range from $140 to 
$355 a month and grade teachers from $100 to 
$200 a month. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The finance committee 
has approved a plan to advance one-half of 
September’s salary not to exceed $50 to teachers 
with the opening of the new school year. The 
action was taken to remedy a situation making 
it necessary for teachers to wait until October 
for their first fall salary. 

The school board of Westfield, Mass., has 
adopted a policy making the principalships of 
the grammar schools attractive to men prin- 
cipals and has accordingly arranged the salaries 
to that end. A new schedule provides that the 
Salary of supervising principals in grammar 
Schools shall be $2,500; that for the principals 
of primary and intermediate schools $2,200, and 
that for teaching principals $1,800. 








TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 
—A suit to test the validity of the teachers’ 


‘pension law of Indiana has recently been en- 


tered in the Circuit Court of St. Joseph County, 
Indiana, by George E. Roop, an instructor in 
the South Bend high school. The suit is the first 
of the kind in the state and is the result of 
great dissatisfaction among teachers with the 
amended provisions of the teachers’ pension 
fund law. The original law was enacted in 1915 
and provided that teachers who took advantage 
of the provisions should make regular payments 
into the fund. By an amendment enacted in 
1921, the amount of the payments was increased 
and the benefits reduced. A number of teachers 
have already come under the provisions of the 
law and their assessments have been increased 
by the last legislature. 

Mr. Roop contends that under the law of 
1915 he received eleven years’ credit for last 
service on payment of $110. Now that the 
amendment is in force, the South Bend author- 
ities, unless enjoined, will make deductions from 
his salary on the basis of 1921 amendments. 
He seeks to prevent this and to have the 1915 
law continued in effect. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education 
at a recent meeting criticized lobbying teachers 
who make frequent trips to the state capitol 
when the legislature is in session. Some of 
the members felt that the teachers had no right 
to a leave of absence to attend legislative ses- 
sions. 

—Supt. W. J. Harper of North Providence, 
R. I., has made a plea for a raise in the sched- 
ule of salaries. He points out that an in- 
crease is necessary to prevent the closing of 
the schools or the acceptance of teachers of a 
lower grade. More than this, he says, the 
schools may lose the professional and able 
workers in the system unless higher salaries 
are paid. 

A teachers’ retirement fund association has 
been organized at the Ball High School, Gal- 
veston, Tex., by members of the Galveston fac- 
ulty. A fund is to be raised to form the nucleus 
of a pension fund to care for deserving teachers 
who have faithfully served the public schools, 
and who, because of age or illness, may be re- 





tired. It is hoped to secure funds through mem- 
bership dues, entertainments, bequests and dona- 
tion that the association may function and so be 
able to aid some teacher who deserves aid. 

-A course for teachers in the use of scientific 
tests has been inaugurated at Hagerstown, Md. 
A director has been employed to assist teachers 
in giving the tests in silent reading and to in- 
struct the teachers in after-school conferences. 

The purpose of the tests is to determine the 
value of textbooks, classes and whether the 
pupil gets the proper results from the printed 
page. 

South St. Paul, Minn. The grade teachers 
have begun a study of pupils as individuals. 
They make a study of the physical condition, 
home environment, social relations, mental abil- 
ities and habits of their children with unusual 
care. The result has been increased interest 
in school work and a more careful promotion 
of children. 

The promotion figures at the close of the 
first semester, January 20, 1922, were as fol- 
lows: 1066 pupils, or 80 per cent promoted; 188 
pupils, or fourteen per cent retained; 73, or six 
per cent doubly promoted. This does not in- 
clude the kindergarten enrollment, nor that of 
an outlying building where mid-year promotions 
are not given. 

Special care is taken to see that every child 
doubly promoted gets special help in any units 
omitted that he will need. Each pupil may at- 
tend a class missed until he understands the 
principles involved. The teachers are permitted 
to make arrangements for giving outside help. 


ANOTHER CHICAGO SCHOOL EXPLO- 
SION. 


The board of education of Chicago is now 
being charged with “reckless, extravagant and 
useless expenditures” for incidentals by the Chi- 
cago Teachers’ Federation. 

At a mass meeting of teachers and in pam- 
phlets issued, the statement is made that the 
legislature had voted a sixty per cent increase 
in the educational fund amounting to $13,400,- 
000, which contemplated a salary increase of 
$3,255,300. This would have added $500 to the 
4,650 teachers who have reached their present 
maximum and $300 each to the other 8,101 
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PERMANENT AS THE BUILDING ITSELF 





A Sanitary, Heating and Ventilating Furnace for Schools 





Charter Oak School Room Heater | 
| 


EASY TO INSTALL 


Anybody handy with tools can do it. 


POWERFUL HEATER 


As easy to operate as an ordinary heater, in 


request. 





fact easier than most of them because this 


one has such perfect draft control. 


MANY YEARS OF SERVICE 


can be depended upon because the Charter 
Oak is thoroughly well 
from the best materials and by the most 


skilled workmen. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


giving full information will be mailed upon 







made throughout 


The Jacket or Casing is f 
built of Sheet Steel, lined | 
with asbestos to prevent 

direct heating of room. 


We also make WARM AIR FURNACES and other Styles of School Room Heaters, 
also RANGES to use gas, coal or wood FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASSES. 


Charter Oak, Stove and Range Co. 








aes — 


Antelope St. 
and Conduit. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








teachers who are still below the high salary 
mark. 

The specific charge is made that the school 
board increased other expenditures in order to 
demonstrate the impossibility of a salary in- 


crease. In 1907 the administrative cost was 
21.3 per cent and the teachers’ salaries 78.7 
per cent. In 1921 the cost of administration 
was 30.4 per cent of the whole, while one 69.6 
per cent went for teachers’ salaries. 

It is claimed that principals were asked to 
order supplies and equipment such as chairs, 
rugs, desks, moving pictures, telephones and 
victrolas, whether needed or not, thus increasing 
the cost of incidentals by 100 per cent, while 
the teachers’ salaries remained stationary. 

“For months,” says the pamphlet, “informa- 
tion has been coming to the Teachers’ federa- 
tion from every quarter of the city and from 
practically every school concerning these reck- 
less expenditures. In addition, there has been 
the loading up of the educational fund with 
sixty-day appointees in the board of education 
offices until in the year 1921 the board of edu- 
cation appropriated from the educational fund 
$8,714,065 for ‘incidentals,’ that is, for purposes 
other than teachers’ salaries. This $38,714,065 
for ‘incidentals’ in 1921 is more than the cost 
twenty years ago of the entire public school 
system of Chicago, including buildings, sites, 
teachers’ salaries and evervthing else. 

“This $8,714,065 for ‘incidentals’ in 1921 is an 
increase in 1921 over 1919 of $4,338,005, or 100 
per cent, in the appropriation from the educa- 
tional fund for ‘incidentals’—that is purposes 
other than the payment of teachers’ salaries— 
while the increase for the same period in the 
total for payment of teachers’ salaries (includ- 
ing new teachers) was 36.6 per cent.” 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


—An effort has recently been made to rein- 
state fraternities in the New York City high 
schools. Commissioner H. B. Chambers, of the 
board of education, in an effort to get informa- 
tion at first hand, has written letters to the 
principals of the high schools, asking their opin- 
ion as to the effect of fraternities in the schools. 








The societies were eliminated by the old board 
of education. 

As a result of the letters, a number of the 
high school principals expressed themselves as 
opposed to secret societies. Dr. W. L. Feltner, 
of the Girls’ High School, held to the opinion 
that the societies develop social bitterness and 
a set of snobs. Friendly faculty supervision 
was attempted but it failed to work out. 

—Goshen, Ind. Fifteen high school students 
who are members of high school fraternities 
have been ordered to withdraw their member- 
ships until the completion of their high school 
course. The board made it clear that it had 
no objection to fraternities as organizations, 
but that enforcement of the state law was 
necessary. 

—The proposal of the Seattle voters’ informa- 
tion league urging a reorganization of the high 
schools on the basis of an eight-hour day with 
seven teaching periods for each teacher and 
two hundred pupils to the teacher, has been re- 
jected by Supt. F. B. Cooper. The plan has 
been declared unworkable, not truly economical, 
objectionable to home interests and an inter- 
férence with the convenience of self-supporting 
students. Its adoption, in the opinion of Supt. 
Cooper, would remove the schools from the ac- 
credited -list, would overwork the teachers and 
diminish school efficiency. 

—Walla Walla, Wash. Students in the high 
school have been warned to make a satisfactory 
grade in at least two subjects or be dropped 
from the school rolls. The warning became nec- 
essary when it was shown that fifteen students 
had failed to make averages during the semes- 
ter permitting them to pass. 

—New Britain, Conn. The board has adopted 
a rule providing that a student who does not 
attain a passing grade in at least three units of 
value, during any semester, shall be placed on 
probation at the beginning of the following sem- 
ester, and that a notice be sent to the parent 
or guardian. 

A student whose membership is forfeited by 
the provisions of the regulation, will not be 
reinstated until at least a semester has elapsed 
since the date of the termination of the pre- 
vious membership. 





—New Haven, Conn. The board of education 
has suspended for more than a year, two fra- 
ternities whose members found it impossible to 
obey the simple rules laid down to govern fra- 
ternities and sororities. [he action is believed 
to be the first step toward the elimination of 
such organizations. 

—New London, Conn. Fraternities will be 
eliminated at the Bulkeley Boys’ High School 
this year. Hereafter no member of a traternity 
may be an athletic team captain or take part in 
any school organization. 

—Fall River, Mass. The board has prohibited 
all high school dances for the remainder of the 
year. ‘The action became necessary because of 
a number of objectionable features which had 
crept into these affairs. 

The advisory council of the Federation of 
Teachers’ Association of New York City has in- 
tructed Mr. Edward Mandel, chairman of the 
legal interests committee, to enlist support for 
the proposed constitutional amendment exempt- 
ting educational expenditures from the twe per 
cent tax limit. The purpose of the amendment 
is to eliminate the constant clashes between the 
educational and the city authorities due to the 
financial problem. Plans have been made for 
an intensive campaign so that upon being pas- 
sed by the legislature, there will be no delay a 
year from next November, when the proposition 
is placed before the voters. 

—New York, N. Y. Because of the condition 
of the finances, the board of education has ell- 
minated from present consideration, any request 
for funds for additional high school teachers. 
The schools are at present facing a shortage of 
$1,200,000. 

—Canastota, N. Y. The study-recitation plan 
has been adopted for both the junior and senior 
high schools this year, The school day consists 
of six one-hour periods. The pupils study one 
half hour and recite one-half hour, with assign- 
ments given during the recitation period. Pupils 
study under the direction of the teachers and the 
instructors have the opportunity of observing the 
characteristics of the individual pupils. The 
plan permits the teacher to become a leader and 
guide of each pupil and to study his good and 
bad points, applying remedies suited to the case. 
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Nearly 2000 Schools 
Clean With the “TUEC” 


In nearly 2000 American schools 
Tuec Stationary Cleaners are satis- 
factorily maintaining sanitation 
and saving 50 per cent and even 
more of cleaning costs. 


Tuec Cleaners are simply made, 
durable and easily run with the 
utmost possible silence and provide 
an economy of operation obtained 
with no other standard stationary 
cleaner. 





A complete description of the installa- 
tion required for the Tuec Vacuum 
Cleaner for any school, together with 
specifications as to equipment and prices, 
will gladly be given on request to our 
Engineering Department, at no cost to 
you. 


The United Electric Co., 


1324 8th St., N. E. 
CANTON, OHIO. 


School swimming pools can be 
kept clean with the Tuec Pool 
Cleaning Tool at a saving of 
%% of water and heating ex- 
pense. Write for information. 


A Few Schools in Which 


Tuec Stationary 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Have Been Installed 


High School, Warsaw, Ind. 

Washington High School, 
Portland, Ore. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Washington School, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Holy Rosary Parish School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Western State Normal, 
Hays, Kansas 

West Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Lincoln School, Appleton, Wis. 


North Central High School, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Delaney School, St. Louis, Mo. 


North East High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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PROJECTED SASH 


The windows with all-service ventilators 


Ventilators open out 
from bottom (see il- 
lustration) or in from 
the top, as specified. 
Both may be used in 
same window: e. g., 
upper ventilator to 
open out, acting as 
rain shelter; lower 
ventilator to open in, 
acting as wind shield. 
Either can be reversed 
for washing from in- 
side. 

Made of solid steel 
bars. Easy to operate. 
Cannot swell, shrink 
or warp. 

The ideal window 
for the average school 
at a very moderate 
price. Write for Bul- 
letin. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
cn Sales Offices: 
*Chicago New York Pittsburgh Boston 
Cleveland *Detroit *Buffalo *Atlanta 


*Warehouses in these cities 
Canadian Manufacturers:— The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 





St. Louis 












































































Investigate this 
modern method 
for removing 
ashes. G&G 
equipment 
complies with 
all municipal 
ordinances. 
Your architect 
has our cata- 
log in his files. 
He will be glad 
to give you 
complete infor- 
mation or we 
will send cata- 
log direct to 
gta you upon re- 
+ SaBBLESCOPING 
> HANDLE 


One-Man 
Hoist 


ERE is the way the man you see in the 
upper illustration goes about his work: 
To remove ashes, he first raises telescoping portion 
of the Hoist to position above sidewalk. This is done 
by revolving telescoping handle. During this operation, 
the G & G sidewalk doors automatically rise into place 
and lock. Operator then brings 5 or 6 filled G & G 
Swing Bail Ash Cans to foot of Hoist. He then ascends 
operator’s ladder to grade, lower weighted hook at end 
of cable, hooks on to a bail of one of the cans, and 
raises can to top of crane. He then revolves crane on 
ball-bearings to position over top of ash truck and 
dumps ashes into truck without rehandling at grade 
level. Empty can is then lowered by gravity (circular 
illustration shows gear shifting brake device), hook 
disengaged, and the operation repeated with another 
can. When al! cans have been emptied and returned to 
base of Hoist, operator descends ladder, lowers hoisting 
head and at the same time the automatic doors close 
and lock shut, 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway, New York 


The 


i, 
(ai 





REG. U.S. P. 


Telescopic Hoist 
en aan 
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A Standard Gravity Spiral Fire Escape is the Best Insurance 
Policy for a School Building. 


Many school house buildings are equipped with fire escapes that com- 
ply with the law but are found inadequate when actual service and 
protection is required in relieving the room of the frightened and 
panic-stricken children. 

It is a conceded fact that a Standard Gravity Spiral Fire Escape 
is the safest, speediest, and has a capacity of approximately 85 chil- 
dren per minute. 

A Standard Gravity Spiral Fire Escape usually takes care of the 
second and third floors of a school building. On each floor there are 
generally located 5 rooms, each containing an average of 30, or a total 
of 150 children. 

The average legal allowance in case of the accidental death of a 
child is $5000. This multiplied by the number of pupils served by a 
Standard Gravity Spiral Fire Escape makes a total of $750,000. 

A Standard Gravity Spiral Fire Escape installed on a two story 
building will average, completely installed, $525.00, or a SAFETY 
INSURANCE of .0007%. 

These figures are based on one year’s protection. The Standard 
Gravity Spiral Fire Escape will last for the life of the building. 

The safety and welfare of the children under your care constitutes 
your first consideration. Dollars and cents should not influence your 
decision in installing the very best type of fire protection—A Standard 
Gravity Spiral Fire Escape. 


Write for F. E. Catalog. 


TANIDA\IRe 


- CONVEYOR COMPAN ¥./ 
NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A Standard Gravity Spiral Fire 227 Fulton St. 549 W. Washington St.. 225 Electric Building Twenty children lost their lives 
Escape provides safety to the when fire destroyed this Peabody, 


children in this building. Representatives in all principal cities. Mass., School. 
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FOND DU LAC PUBLIC SCHOOLS at \ tweer 

Office of Superintendent R. W. Fairchild ( ) city 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, February 23, 1922. § ‘ i into { 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co., Aurora, Illinois. ba 10 
Gentlemen: struc 
The installation of one thousand steel lockers ordered from Fo] I activi 
you was completed on January 21st, which was one week ahead iN 4 an way prove 
of the time called for in your contract. We certainly appreciate . ia Rea with 
your prompt attention to this installation, and I wish to take = Fal, es ©) as (1 
this occasion to commend you upon the excellent type of locker i — ike | Wir of sti 
you are manufacturing. | | SA, \\e tion ¢ 
It is not only beauti- 7m N| '3 Pe (4) i 
ful and durable but is ee f ¥ impre 
simple in operation, and ee 7 =e feren 





ee \ 

we have not found a =I\ = / F curric 
faulty locker during the . Ss ee Ql bP tion; 
four weeks of operation ma Thi 
since we came into the \ “Sc Somme os —— ) charg 
building. apenas aS aaa a fined 
The setting of these a a Soceee a £4 YT their 































































lockers into the recesses a WY aaa in : 
provided for them has one 
been done in such an ex- | oe ” 
cellent manner that it Fe th GS ] ke ype 
has brought forth much or e ym 0c ers — 
favorable comment from +1 a > + wang 
| the citizens who have in- USE THE STEEN KEYLESS COMBINATION LOCK other 
spected the building. It With STEEN equipped lockers in the “Gym” everyone gets more that « 

is one of the outstanding satisfaction from the use of his locker. There are no troublesome that 
features in connection keys to carry, lose, or replace. No one but the user can ever salary 
with our new school. | obtain admission to a locker. The combination can be completed type 
Yours very truly even more simply and quickly than a key could be used. THE portic 

’ 7 STEEN is the ideal lock for the “Gym” and other lockers divid 
R. W. FAIRCHILD repo pee ; 
ow. & U. Perfect Protection Outlasts the Locker of scl 
Anyone may lose a key, anyone may Made of the best materials obtainable; 11, 

- pick it up and use it without the own- designed by lock engineers who stand trave 
Write for Locker er’s knowledge. A KEYLESS lock, such STE: a6 of their profession, the ing cy 

“ wi as the STEEN, furnishes absolute pro- S EE ‘EYLESS COMBINATION 
Circular 5007. tection. As an up-to-date, safe, stron LOCK has the strength and endurance repor 
and convenient locking device, the = pn agg It — aan” <a Super 
. eS " . . 7 A pe ess e correc comobina- 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co. a yg ORD is used. A sample lock will be teach 
sec y ° . er P " 1 1 sent ; g 2c ti S ; +. e > 

400 Arnold Ave. AURORA, ILL. Schools and Colleges. cials. ee a ath, 
Write for Sample Lock B2—TODAY 1) 


| TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION this 


Dept. C 5 Waukegan, Illinois hot « 
high 
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THE DIRECTOPOINT SERVICE 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


AUTOMATIC. RECEIVING TELLER 


MAKES GRADUATES IN THRIFT 


uneront EDUCATIONAL POSTERS 


12 WEEKS OF ot i OF Tilt SANING HART 10-AlL 


TEACHING DAILY THe V 


AND THEIR LESSONS 
SUT THROUGH THE 
MANGE EVERY DAY 
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© DEPOMT SMALL 
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AUTOMATIC RECEIVING TELLER 
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REVISION OF SCHOOL ACCOUNTING 
REPORTS. 
(Continued from Page 45) 
struction. Expenditures should be divided be- 
tween the different types of schools found in the 
city school system. Instruction is subdivided 
into general supervision and instruction proper. 

10. Supervisors.—General supervision of in- 
struction shall be defined as that group of 
activities which has to do with the actual im- 
provement of instruction through direct contact 
with principal or teacher, including activities 
as (1) preparation and. development of courses 
of study and bulletins on method; (2) examina- 
tion of textbooks; (3) demonstration teaching; 
(4) institutes and teachers’ meetings for the 
improvement of instruction; (5) personal con- 
ferences for the interpretation of methods and 
curricula; (6) classroom visitation and inspec- 
tion; (7) setting up standards of achievement. 

This activity shall include supervisors in 
charge of special departments or subjects as de- 
fined above who devote one-half or more of 
their time to supervision. 

In case ‘& supervisor renders service as super- 
visor in more than one kind of school charge 
his salary, clerk hire, and other expenses to the 
type of school in which he gives the greater 
portion of his time. In case such employee per- 
forms one function in one kind of school and an- 
other function in another kind of school, as 
that of supervisor in the elementary schools and 
that of teacher in the high school, charge his 
salary, clerk hire, and other expenses to the 
type of school in which he gives the major 
portion of his time. If his time is equally 
divided, charge such expenditures to both types 
of schools. 

11. Other expenses of supervision.—Include 
traveling and other expenses allowed in attend- 
ing conventions, institutes, etc., street car fares, 
report blanks, stationery, etc., used by the 
supervisors, expenses in connection with holding 
teachers’ institutes, teachers’ traveling and other 
expenses allowed in attending conventions, in- 
stitutes, etc. 

12. Elementary instruction.— Include after 
this item all expenditures in elementary grades 
not definitely organized as a junior or senior 
high school or as a high school (grades 9-12, 


inclusive). Salaries, clerk hire, and expenses of 
supervisors and teachers in the elementary 
grades should be kept separate and distinct 
from corresponding expenditures in junior high 
schools. In case a teacher gives part of his 
time to the elementary grades and part to the 
junior high school charge such expenditures to 
the school in which he gives the major portion 
of his time. If such service is equally divided 
charge such expenditures to both types of 
schools. 

13. Intermediate or junior high schools. 
Include after this item all expenditures for 
grades 7-9, inclusive, when the schools are or- 
ganized on the 6-3-3 plan; for grades 7-8, in- 
clusive, when organized on the 6-2-4 plan; and 
for grades 7-10, inclusive, if organized on the 
6-4-2 plan. After this item report all expend- 
itures for instruction for such schools, whether 
they are housed separately or with an elemen- 
tary or senior high school. In case a junior 
high school teacher devotes part of his time to 
giving instruction in the elementary grades or 
senior high school charge his’ salary to the 
school in which he gives the major portion of 
his time. If such service is equally divided, 
charge his salary to the higher type of school. 

14. High school.—After this item report ex- 
penditures for senior high schools and for all 
high schools not organized on the junior-senior 
plan. Report here grades 9-12, inclusive, in 
schools organized on the 8-4 or 6-2-4 plan and 
grades 10-12, inclusive, in schools organized on 
the 6-3-3 plan. Pupils enrolled in the thirteenth 
grade, if any, should also be included here. In 
case a high school teacher devotes part of his 
time to giving instruction to a junior high 
school charge his salary to the school in which 
he gives the major portion of his time. If such 
service is equally divided charge his salary to 
the high school. 

15. Vocational, trade and continuation schools, 

‘Report here instruction costs in schools def- 
initely organized for giving vocational, trade, or 
continuation courses. Do not include depart- 
ments of regular high schools offering such 
courses. 

16. Teacher training.—-Include only those 
schools (city normal schools) definitely organ- 
ized for giving teacher training work. Do not 





EVENTUALLY 


EVERY SCHOOL IN THE 


UNITED STATES 


will teach thrift with 


The Automatic Receiving Teller 


Thrift System 


THE PUPILS CAN SAVE THEIR PENNIES, 
NICKELS, DIMES AND QUARTERS EVERY DAY 
WITHOUT INTERRUPTING OTHER STUDIES. 


THE TEACHERS ARE NOT REQUIRED TO— 
RECEIPT FOR DEPOSITS. 


HANDLE FUNDS, NOR 
DO ANY BOOKKEEPING. 
Endorsed by School Authorities in 36 States. 


May we send literature telling more about it? 


AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION 


404 Wrigley Building 
CHICAGO 
Executive Offices—Saginaw, Mich. 
District Sales Representatives at 


PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS BUFFALO WASHINGTON NEW YORK 
TULSA DETROIT BOSTON NEW ORLEANS INDIANAPOLIS 
RALEIGH SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE. 
SAGINAW MINNEAPOLIS DENVER LINCOLN, NEB. MILWAUKEE 





include teacher training work offered as a part 
of the regular high school course. 

17. Collegiate instruction.—Report expendi- 
tures for collegiate instruction only when such 
expenditures are managed and disbursed through 


the city board of education. Junior colleges as 
well as four-year colleges should be included 


here. Do not include a fiscal report of municipal 
colleges controlled by a separate board of 
trustees. 


18. Administration.— Include the principal 
and assistant principal and other administrative 
and supervising officers within the building only 
in case they devote half or more than half of 
their time to administration or supervision. Ad- 
ministration within a building by some one 
connected with the building shall be defined as 
that group of activities that deals with (1) the 
carrying out of policies which provide physical 
and educational conditions under which pupil 
and teacher may work to best advantage; (2) 
the preparation of reports, collection of data 
and compilation of statistical and attendance 
records; (3) research activities; (4) the prepar- 
ation and circulation of publicity material; (5) 
the establishing and maintaining of school and 
home relationships; (6) the classification and 
promotion of pupils; (7) the maintenance of 
school discipline; (8) the storage and distribu- 
tion of materials and supplies; (9) the inspec- 
tion of the physical plant; (10) the rating of 
teachers. Supervision within a building by some 
person attached to the building shall be defined 
as that group of activities which have to do 
with the improvement of classroom instruction 
as defined under general supervision and should 
be included with administration costs. 

19. Teaching.—Teaching shall be defined as 
time spent in the direct instruction of children 
whether in groups or as individuals, testing, the 
correction of papers in school, and time spent 
on preparation in school. 

20. Educational supplies.—Supplies are those 
things which, when once used, are actually or 
constructively consumed, including writing 
paper, drawing paper, blank books, ehalk, ink, 
pencils, pens, adhesives, fasteners, carbon paper, 
rubber stamps, typewriter supplies, magazines 
for classroom use (not those purchased for the 
school library) newspapers, test tubes, litmus 
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Born on the swift keys of the Underwood Portable, words 
are winged. Fleet and free, they give speed to expression, 
clarity to thought, fluency to writing and ease to reading. 


The Po t ble is obtainable at Underwood offices in all principal cities, or direct from the Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. Underwood Bldg. N. Y 


IT WLIGHS 654 LBS. UNCASED. PRICE $50 IN THE U.S.A. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


UNDERWOOD PORTABL 














paper, filter paper, polishing and abrading sup- 
plies, drugs, chemicals, cleansers, laboratory 
supplies, food supplies. Freight and cartage 
on supplies should be included. Care should 
be taken to exclude from educational supplies 
any article made of durable material which is 
supposed to last year after year with reasonable 
use. No permanent laboratory apparatus or 
equipment should be included. 

21. Free text and school library books.— 
Include cost of free textbooks, supplementary 
books and also magazines, library books, etc., 
supplied to the school library when paid for out 
of school district funds. The cost of school 
library books for a new library should be re- 
ported under “Capital Outlay.” The expenses of 
maintaining and operating public libraries to 
which all pupils or even the public, may have 
access should be reported under “Auxiliary 
Agencies.” Payments for textbooks sold to the 
pupils during the school year should not be 
entered in this report as the money so spent is 
still available for use. Excess stock should be 
reported either after items 13 (b), C-3, or C-7. 

22. Other expenses of instruction.—Include 
expenses in connection with commencement ex- 
ercises or school entertainments, such as music, 
decorations, programs, diplomas, etc. Street car 
fare of teachers. where allowed, should be in- 
cluded under this head. Expenses incident to 


teachers’ institutes should be included under 
supervision. 
B-III. Coordinate Activities. 


23. Co-ordinate activities.—In this section re- 
port salaries and expenses of all field workers 
in compulsory attendance, medical inspection, 
dental inspection, and nurse service. If neces- 
sary prorate such expenditures among types of 
schools on the basis of enrollment. The salaries 
and expenses of the directors of these various 
activities who supervise the field workers should 
be reported under general control. 


B-IV. Auxiliary Agencies. 

24. Libraries (public).—Report here salaries, 
cost of books, magazines, pamphlets, and oper- 
ating expenses for maintaining free public li- 
in case such libraries are maintained 


braries 





by the city board of education. Do not include 
public libraries under the control of other pub- 
lic boards nor the libraries devoted exclusively 
to the service of any individual school. 

25. Baths.—Include expenditures for salaries, 
supplies, towels, fuel, etc., used in providing 
baths for needy children. Do not include oper- 
ating expenses of swimming pools, shower 
baths, etc., maintained in connection with a 
school building. Such expenditures constitute 
a part of the operating expenses of such schools. 

26. Transportation of pupils.—Include all ex- 
penditures out of school funds for the transpor- 
tation of pupils to and from school, including 
the purchase or hire, operation, and maintenance 
of vehicles, street car fares, etc. 

27. Public lunches and lunch room deficits.— 
Include all costs of providing free lunches to 
the undernourished, and also any deficits in- 
curred in maintaining the usual school lunch 
rooms. Profits from such sources are to be re- 
ported under “all other revenue receipts.” 

28. Operation of playgrounds.—Include pay- 
ments for recreation activities, including sal- 
aries and wages of directors, supervisors, teach- 
ers, and attendants having to do with play- 
grounds and recreation centers, school athletics, 
track and field meets, contests, field days, 
matched games, and all other exercises of a re- 
creative nature not included as a part of the 
regular curriculum. Salaries and expenses of 
physical training teachers giving instruction re- 
quired of pupils should be reported under “In- 
struction.” 

Classify expenses for personal bonds under 
column headed “Other Objects.” 


B-V. Fixed Charges. 

29. Other expenses of fixed charges, includ- 
ing payments of warrants and orders of preced- 
ing year.—This fiscal report is to be executed 
on the payment basis and not on the order 
basis. Under this heading, therefore, should be 
included all payments for warrants or orders 
issued in the preceding school year. Although 
the supplies or other articles ordered may not 
have been or may have been delivered, used, or 
consumed in the current school year, such pay- 
ments should be entered under this heading. 


aT 
a 


B-VI. Operation of Plant. 


30. Operation of school plant.—Under this 
general heading should be included all expendi- 
tures for keeping the buildings open and ready 
for use. In cases where schools of different 
types occupy the same building or buildings, 
the expenses for operating the plants should be 
apportioned among the different kinds of schools 
according to the number of square feet of floor 
space occupied by them. 

31. Wages of janitors and other employees. 
—Include salaries or pay of janitors, janitors’ 
helpers, engineers, firemen, switchboard oper- 
ators, matrons, watchmen, etc. 

32. Engineers’ and janitors’ supplies —Sup- 
plies include articles which are consumed in 
using or are not expected to last from year 
to year, such as brooms, mops, soap, dusters, 
floor oil, and other cleaning supplies; electric 
bulbs, paper cups, and toilet supplies; and other 
miscellaneous articles necessary for the opera- 
tion of the school plant. 

33. Fuel.—Include all expenditures for coal, 
wood, and other fuel, including freight, cartage, 
and other expenses incurred in securing the 
same. 

34. Water.—Include charges for water used 
in buildings and on grounds. 


B-VII. Maintenance of School Plant. 


35. Maintenance of school plant.—Under this 
head should be included all expenditures made 
for the restoration of any piece of property 
(grounds, buildings, or equipment) to its orig- 
inal condition of completeness or efficiency. This 
includes the repair of buildings and upkeep of 
grounds and repairs and replacement of old or 
worn-out equipment. Include cost of labor and 
materials incident to the repair of buildings, 
including painting, glazing and to repair of 
plumbing, lighting, heating, and ventilation 
equipment. Do not include expenditures for 
improvement of grounds in the nature of per- 
manent equipment, alteration of old buildings, 
such as tearing out walls, enlarging rooms, 
building of additions, putting in partitions, nor 
for additions to equipment, all of which should 
be included under “Capital Outlay.” 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Two things 


HERE are two qualities which every 

good chalk should possess. One is 
strength, without the sacrifice of that soft- 
ness which enables you to mark easily on 
the blackboard. The other is whiteness, 
without the presence of clay or grit. 


li these two qualities are not developed to 
a high degree in the chalk you are using, 
you are not. getting the value you should 
demand in your chalk. 


Even though the chalk is pure, leaving a 
soft white mark on the board, if it crumbles 
easily while in use there is much waste ma- 
terial. And this waste makes the chalk 
costly. 


Yet if whiteness and softness are gained 
through the use of clay, your boards will 
suffer. The clay contains a semi-grease, 
which in time will cause your boards to 
shine and turn gray. 


Some have said that strength must be sacri- 
ficed for quality in chalk. It is true that 
there are chalks made of good materials, 


demand of a chalk 


you should 


whose breaking strength is low. But this 
need not be, as was proved in tests made 
recently in the American Crayon Company 
factories. 


It was found that Hygieia, the finest of all 
dustless chalks, has greater breaking 
strength than other chalk. 


Completely free from grit and clay, Hygieia 
contains ninety-five per cent pure precipi 
tated English chalk. Uniform in quality, 
economical, durable, it has never failed to 
give perfect satisfaction. 


It seems important, then, both for economy 
and for good results, that you should choose 
a chalk, such as Hygieia, which sacrifices 
neither strength for whiteness, nor white- 
ness for strength—a chalk which contains 
both properties to the maximum degree. 


Among the other popular. American Crayon 
Company chalks are Waltham, Dovercliff 
and Sterling. Each is the product of the 
highest manufacturing skill, and made in 
the largest and most thoroughly equipped 
factories of their kind in the world. 


~ Che ~ 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY - OHIO - 


~ vv » » NEW YORK 


Fe’uolished 1835 
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Clock and Bell Systems—Without Batteries 
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PHILAD 
1512 N. 


HIGH SCHOOL, CLINTONVILLE, WIS. Messrs. Parkinson & Dockendorff, Architects, 


La Crosse } 


Wis 


THE HAHL PNEUMATIC CLOCK SYSTEM WORKS FREE OF CHARGE 
If you have not had experience with the Hahl system write to those who have. 
Write to us for a list of users—Our users can convince you better than we. 


TIME SYSTEMS COMPANY 


ELPHIA 
13th St. 


CLEVELAND 
340 Leader News Bldg. 


Factory and General Office: 


DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
501 W. Huron St. 




































LANDIS ENGINEERING | 
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of every hour. 











Electric Clock Systems 


Whether your school is large or 
small you should have a system of 
this kind. 


Our equipment is moderate in 
cost, simple in design and eco- 
nomical in upkeep. 


There is no reason 
should be without it. 


TEU 


why you 


Send for catalog. 








pric. > are astonishingly 


Ceeneteneneeeete 


a ments. 


MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 
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Time is the most precious thing in Life. 
cessful Man measures his time and uses sixty minutes 
But the Habit of Saving Time must be 


Send for ou soteldns. 


SOHM ELECTRIC CL", 


Yue Island Av 


“All My Possessions For A Moment Of Time” 


Queen Elizabeth’s Last Words. 


The suc- 


learned by practice and is best 
learned in childhood. 

Every modern school should 
have accurate Time — the 
“LITTLE RED SCHOOL- 
HOUSE” of the remote coun- 
try, as well as the largest 
High School or College. A 
Master Clock, automatically 
operated, should synchronize 
all other clocks. In addition a 
Program Machine, operated 
by the Master Clock, should 
regulate the bells for calling 
and dismissing classes. There 
is no better way to teach 
Discipline, Accuracy and 
Promptness. 

Time Systems have been 
our Specialty for many years. 
Some of the Largest Schools 
and Colleges in the country 
are using our SYSTEMS with 
entire satisfaction. 


Our patents are unusual, our product is unique and our 


low. 


Our Engineering department is at your service ready to fur- 
nish estimates or tg give free expert advice as to your require- 


yu. will find it interesting. 
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PORCE-N AMEL 
TABLES are 


Sanitary 


Rust-proof 


Dust-proof 


Strong and 


Durable 


Science Departments. 


The Proper Equipment for 





Domestic Science in Schools 


wee ft 


la tera, 





Write us for new catalogue. 


PORCE-N AMEL 
TABLES will not 


Warp 


Swell 


Shrink 


Crack or 


Discolor 


PORCE-NAMEL TABLES equipped with Lafiat Porcelain Tops will retain their beauty, 
usefulness and cleanliness for a life time, and are therefore, the ideal table for Domestic 
All metal parts are rustproof, all woods are seasoned to prevent 
cracking, warping, or swelling, the finish will not discolor with age . 
Tables may be had in twelve different models. 
venience and Service to both pupil and teacher. 


PORCE-NAMEL 


Each Table contains features of con- 


MUTCHLER BROTHERS CO. 


NAPPANEE 


INDIANA 








(Continued from Page 122) 
B-VIII. Capital Outlay. 

36. Purchase of land.—Include all land pur- 
thased—school sites, additions to school sites, 
jlaygrounds, athletic fields, etc., together with 
al cost of acquiring title to such grounds. 

37. Improvement to sites.—Include here pay- 
ments for improvements to previously. acquired 
shool grounds, playgrounds, athletic fields, etc., 
but not for improvements to sites on which new 
tuildings are erected or to playgrounds to be 
erated in connection with new buildings. 

38. Buildings.—This heading includes pay- 
nents for new buildings, advertisements for con- 
tacts, payments on contracts for construction, 
installation of plumbing, lighting, heating, ven- 
tiation, electrical wiring, etc., and all expend- 
tures for legal services chargeable specifically 
t new building costs. 

39. Landscaping and playgrounds.—Include 
under this heading the cost of landscaping in- 
tidental to the erection of a new building and 





the cost of playgrounds to be operated in con- 
nection with a new building. Do not include here 
ihe original cost of such sites or playgrounds. 
40. New equipment.—lInclude purchase of all 
lw equipment (except such as is provided to 
tplace worn-out or destroyed similar equip- 
ment), such as tables, desks, cupboards, filing 
Mbinets, racks, stands, typewriting machines, 
iding machines, duplicating machines, and 
ther labor-saving devices; electric fans; phys- 
al, chemical, biological, and other scientific lab- 
tatory and demonstration apparatus; machin- 
ty, tools and other equipment for vocational in- 
truction, domestic science, manual training, 


41. Alteration of old buildings.—Include cost 
i tearing out walls, enlarging rooms, building 
{ additions, putting in partitions, being careful 
t to include mere repairs. 

E. Value of School Property. 


l. Value of school property.—There are three 
lausible bases on which the value of school 
toperty may be estimated (1) original cost of 












ANY 





lilding, (2) replacement value, and (3) pres- 
value. To secure uniformity in reports it is 
tgested that the original cost of school prop- 
ty be reported. The replacement value, that 
| what it would cost to replace the present 











building, does not represent the true and actual 
value of such property and does not represent 
the original cost to the taxpayer. lk urthermore, 
such values are largely gross estimates. ‘he 
present value of school property is likely to be 


a mere guess, since, if such property were soid’ 


for commercial use, it might bring considerabiy 
more or less than its present value for school 
purposes. The originai cost is, therefore, the 
most accurate value, is the most easily secured, 
and represents what a given building cost the 
community. The original cost, however, does 
not take depreciation into account, but in many 
instances this factor is offset by appreciation, or 
increased value in school lots or even in school 
buildings. ‘To secure accurately the values otf 
depreciation and appreciation is practically im- 
possible and is not contemplated in this section 
of the schedule. 
G. Taxation. 

1. School tax rate for maintenance purposes. 

-This rate should be expressed as mills on the 
dollar or as cents on the hundred dollars (state 
which method of designation is used). The 
rate given here should include the tax rate 
levied for meeting the current expenses of the 
school year. There will usually be only a city 
tax which should be reported under “Local.” 
If separate State or county taxes are levied on 
city property for school purposes, these should 
be included also, care being taken to indicate 
in the proper places the rates for “State” or 
“County” purposes. Do not include special tax 
rates for the construction of new buildings or 
for meeting bonded or other debt obligations. 
“Payments of interest on bonded indebtedness,”’ 
if not included in the special tax rate levied to 
provide sinking funds should be included here. 
The tax rate referred to in this note shall be 
computed by dividing the money raised by tax- 
ation during the year by the valuation of the 
city for the year. 

2. School tax rate for other purposes.—In- 
clude the special tax rates (city and county) 
levied for the construction of buildings and the 
purchase of grounds; for meeting bonded and 
other debt obligations; and for providing sink- 
ing funds. 

3. The assessed valuation of property taxed 
for school purposes.—Report the valuation of 





property (personal, real estate, and public util- 
ities) on which the tax rates reported in items 
1 and 2 are levied. This valuation will usually 
be the assessed valuation. In States where the 
assessed valuation is different from the mone- 
tary valuation on which taxes are levied, do 
not report the assessed valuation, but instead 
the valuation of property on which the tax rates 
are actually computed. 

4. Estimated percentage assessed valuation 
is of the true property value.—This percentage 
should express the relationship between the val- 
uation on which the tax rates are actually com- 
puted (see item 3) and the estimated true prop- 
erty value. 


Evansville, Ind. Plans for the erection of 
the East side high school provide for an ex- 
penditure of about $400,000. A site of fifteen 
acres has been purchased and construction work 
will begin shortly. 

—Hartford, Conn. The tax rate for the Ar- 
senal District has been reduced from eight to 
six mills in the face of determined opposition. 
It was voted to borrow $25,000 for the current 
expenses of the school district. 

—The Milwaukee board of school directors 
has recently characterized as unfair the report 
of the Fire Prevention Bureau of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce covering an investigation of 
the fire dangers in school buildings. Secretary 
F. M. Harbach, referring to that part of the 
report which says that 67 Class D buildings are 
unsafe for occupancy, declares that the report 
must mean buildings in which the heating ap- 
paratus is in the building and not in fireproof 
rooms. If this is meant, there are 37 of these 
buildings and steps have been taken to fireproof 
boiler, fuel and ash rooms in such buildings. 
The board has adopted a policy of putting all 
heating plants in separate buildings as rapidly 
as the funds permit, and in the meantime to 
fireproof boiler and fuel rooms. 

It has been pointed out that there are few 
Class A buildings in the country. Class A 
buildings must have metal doors and window 
frames and these have been provided only in 
the most modern structures. It is estimated 
there are not more than 300 buildings of the 
Class A type in the entire country. 
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The laboratory drain lines of the 
High School are a source of expense, 
trouble, and injury to the structure 
itself, unless they are of Duriron. 





The destroying action of the acids Py oe Ae 


and alkalis on pipe of other material to @ oh LF er £m 


TTY a 


starts as soon as used, and it is only a 
matter of time until they eat through. 
Then the replacement simply means 
another when this process repeats — 
itself. The expense is constant, and 
is practically a fixed charge against 
maintenance. 


53 ent 1) 


‘wee A 





The Summit, New Jersey, High School is equipped with Duriron Drain Lines 
from the Laboratory. 
Duriron Acid-Proof Pipe absolutely eliminates this condition. It is entirely unaffected by the corro- 
sives used in the school laboratory, and its installation is paid-up insurance against all such future 
expense for all time. 


Architects everywhere are making Duriron Pipe a standard specification for High School laboratory 
drain lines. See that YOUR school has this equipment. 


Let us send you our Bulletin No. 126-A 


The Duriron Company, Dayton Ohio 


New York Chicago Cleveland Atlanta Salt Lake City 


Denver San Francisco 





Montreal 











TESTING THE HEATING AND VENTI- 
LATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


(Concluded from Page 60) 








ing the schools in order that they may be 
scientifically compared with other schools. 

—The New York City department of educa- 
tion has proposed the erection of larger elemen- 
tary schools as a means of more promptly over- 
coming the congested condition in the several 
buildings. It is proposed that in three sections 
of the city the buildings be increased in size 
from the standard 48-room type to approxi- 
mately 72 rooms. The 72-room buildings will 
have added classrooms for approximately 1,000 
pupils. 

—Supt. Frank Cody of Detroit, in a recent 
letter to the people of the city, shows why it 
is that more money is needed for the schools, 
It is because they are growing at a tremendous 
rate. There are 14,240 more children in school 
now than a year ago. While the city has doubled 
in size, the schools have increased three times 
since 1909-10. 


ventilation of 
scientitie basis, 


placing the schoolhouses on a 
measured in understand- 
able terms is so great that the time and ex 
pense are fully justified from public funds. 
The feeling of uncertainty in the mind of 
some teachers as to the effect on the healti 
should be cleared up in the most positive 
emphatic manner. 


to be 
each of the respective columns. The proper 
wet-bulb temperature is determined by noting 
the point of intersection of the “light work 
line” and the 20 ft. air motion line; this is 55 
deg. wet bulb. Since the actual wet bulb tem- 


and 
In the opinion of the writer 
is doing se much to distract the teacher 


‘ 
. ey Me - A 
~ 





nothing 

















FIG. 3. CULTURE PLATES FOR ——— THE 
BACTERIA IN THE A 


perature as determined by the test is 58 deg. 
then the wet bulb difference is three deg. This 
value is plotted in the first column and the 
penalization as read in the “—%” portion is 
—5%4 per cent. For the 10,000 particles of 
Dust, the penalization is a —1 per cent; for 
the Bacteria, —1 per cent; for the Odors —1%4 
per cent; for the.CO:, —%% per cent; for Other 
Injurious Substances,—0 per cent, and for Dis- 
tribution —5%% per cent. The sum of all these 
penalizations is 153g per cent. The sum of all 
these penalizations is 153g per cent. Therefore 
the pe nen of pe rfect ventilation in the room is 
100 —1534=8454 per cent. This value is then 
plotted in the last column marked Per Cent of 
Perfect. 

The instruments required for these tests are 
not expensive and some of them are found 
in every laboratory. Dr. E. V. Hill has made 
up convenient outfits for the purpose. The dust 
counter invented by the doctor is best suited 


to the work with these charts. The value of 











FIG. 4. TAKING AN AIR SAMPLE. 


from her real teaching work as the 
to the heating system. Let her be assured at 
all times that there are no lurking mysterious 
health demons in the modern mechanically- 
electrically cleansed air of new 
Luildings. 


attention 


our school 


SCHOOL BOARD NOTES. 


—A survey of the school buildings of Akron, 
O., has been made by the Department of Main- 
tenance as a means of determining the adequacy 
of the physical plants. As a result of the study, 
the buildings have been rated according to lo- 
cation, playground area, fire protection, janitor 
service, water supply and toilet systems. The 
Engelhardt-Strayer score card was used in rat- 


In emphasizing the need for more buildings, 
Supt. Cody points to 7,053 children on part time, 
1,281 in rented or temporary buildings, 4,005 
buildings that are more than fifty years old, 
and to 28,667 in classes too large to permit the 
best teaching. Forty-five per cent of the ele- 
mentary children are at present inadequately 
cared for. It is probable the same overcrowded 
conditions will prevail next year as it is es- 
timated that 12,000 more children will be en- 
rolled than at present. 

—Decatur, Ill. The citizens voted favorably 
on a proposition to increase the tax for educa- 
tional purposes. The increase of the school rate 
will give the educational fund an addition of be- 
tween $125,000 and $150,000 which will enable 
the board to overcome a deficit already created 
amounting to 45,000. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. Tentative plans for the 
long delayed school building program have been 
made by the board of school directors. With 
some changes, the program of the old board has 
been included in the new plan which calls for 
a number of new buildings and additions to 
old structures. 

—Mr. H. C. Buell, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Janesville, Wis., died in February, at 
Polo, Ill., where he had been superintendent for 
three years. 
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Monuments 


Catalogs Sent to School Men Upon Request 


Please Aive your official position 


Scientific Apparatus for 
Laboratories 


A Asncultutre 
B Biology. 


G_ Physics and Chemistry 


Other special catalogs and bulletins 


School Room Equipment 


{ Loose Leaf Note Books 
5C General School Supplies 
P Programs and Invitations 


Diplomas, Certificates, Etc. 
D_ Diploma Forms and 


Catalogs. 


ASign Of Quality 
W. M. Welch 


1516 Orleans Street 


CHATS DURING RECESS. 

The abolition of corporal punishment is not 
nal. ve Columbia, Illinois, boys have caused 
he school so much trouble that they landed in 
il. The judge offered a solution. “Let the 
hool board employ a man teacher with both 
tength and courage, and arm him with a 
out switch. Then give ‘Hail Columbia’ to 
ll who misbehave!” 

“Better rural schools and better roads will 
op the tide to the cities,” says an editor, more 
han that, better roads will make for better rural 
hools, and vice versa. 

“The child’s job at present is to go to school”, 
wys Superintendent Mortenson of Chicago. 
that is an expressive way to put it. First an 
Mucation and then the real job of life and liv- 








QUALITY 
SERVICE H 
and School Supplies 


Somebody charged Dr. Finegan, the state su- 
perintendent of Pennsylvania, with “passing the 
buck”. And then the vigorous doctor demon 
strated that he never passed anything educa- 
tional but grabbed it by the nape of the neck 
and placed it where it belonged. 

Because a high school teacher aged 45 years at 
Avon, N. Y., married one of her pupils aged 19, 
some of the students have gone on a strike. Bet- 
ter let the school board do the striking. 

GRAPHIC AIDS TO SCHOOL 


ADMINISTRATION. 
(Continued from Page 40) 


The left-hand slide of the desk was chosen be 
cause it was less easily accessible to visitors, 
and hence more private. Using the space under 


——— 
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WE be kaa bob 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of Scientific 


swag PROCEDURE FOR NOVEMBER, 1921 


The sphinx is a monu- 
ment that bids fair to stand 
durin}, all human history. 


Our schools are endagzed 
in building, a livin, monu- 
ment of jreater dura- 
tion and wider influence. 


In this work we strive 
with you toward 


Greater 
National 
Progress 


Through 


Education 
~ A Sige of Qeatnry WEIL - 


A Mark of Service 


Service to the Nation 
by Serving the 
Schools 


A Mark of Service 


Company 


Chicago, ar. KD. 


Apparatus 


> A. 


the plate glass did not interfere with the use of 
the top of the slide for the usual purposes, but 
did afford a very accessible and safe place to 
keep the plans for the month. The appearance 
of the desk top with the slide drawn out for 
reference is shown in Figure 12. 

As duties appeared and e~vagements for the 
month were made, they were -‘ritten in on the 
sheet in the space reserved for the day in ques 
tion. A glance at the chart each morning kept 
the administrator posted on engagements for 
The 


this to a busy man is beyond calculation. 


the day and for the coming days. value of 
The 
plan needs but a trial by any executive to con 
vince him of its feasibility and service. 
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FIG. 10. THE JOB ENVELOPE, A CONTAINER FOR ALL DOCUMENTS 
PERTAINING TO A GIVEN JOB. THESE ARE FILED ACCORDING 
TO NUMBER IN A TRAY IN THE SHOP OFFICE. 
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ECONOMY Drawing Tables and Sectional Filing Cases 


Read what — 


aq user 














says: 


Only one of the many unsolicited testimonials 
that we are constantly receiving. The first 
paragraph indicates why we get so many re- 
peat orders—the second paragraph how the 
repeat orders come in. 


We design and manufacture Drawing Tables, 
Filing Cases and Drafting room furniture. 


We are splendidly equipped to turn out 
“stock” orders as well as “specialties.” We 
give our personal attention to every one of 
your needs. We have made a study of, and 
proved the ECONOMICAL use of the 
ECONOMY furniture in the drafting room. 


Write Today. 


THE ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE & MFG. CO., Adrian Michigan 
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ose orrice _———— 
Summary. : 

Routine is the regular and habitual way of 2 
discharging customary duties. Establishing a 2ST - ScrmoTen. elected fe 
routine is a necessary part of every executive’s RANING-CONTINUATION: PAN ATONE ORGS | 1922, he 1 
duties, wherein lies much of the success or fai! wine Ee —Mr. | 
ure of the business. A routine book is a desir a. a 1! Ler} i fe | a a ps 2 a: agg. 
able means of advising all members of an organ . ' i. a tig @.- S eo =f ) rSest. 
ization of the required routine. The use of a : Wy ‘* | ai |. eae } las annou 
charts of routine saves time. economizes effort. ¥ 5 i | | i RS ; d Ae 3 Ri ot - wR 

ay et ae Mr. | 


and promotes smoothness of operation of a busi 


or a ' — Sans me tendent o: 
ness. The type of chart to be chosen depends he fe lo i i t | ; i f q .. om | ah end 
upon the nature of the routine to be depicted. gees . z = & el. ee. o Bink ARE 





All good charts reduce the effort necessary for hisses a 

comprehension of the routine unit. Charts are | > ; | } thy P L 4 - happe 

useful as means of checking and eliminating ie ta: ‘ _— 

useless motions. A monthly procedure chart ~ FF | P} : - i = * 

insures against forgetting important engage theme | q « ~ hunti: 

ments and aids in planning work in advance. : <u “or ed “ 
pects to i 
pockets ¢ 
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Sa rn ES : ar: : — = he home 
M ety x : . feason or 
Mr. Patrick Jones, Superintendent of School k 

‘ . 7 r +: — 

Supplies for the New York City board of educa- i 

tion, was recently presented with a silver loving > @ 


cup by the employees of the Bureau of Supplies 
as a token of congratulation on his reelection 
to the office by the board of education. The 


em up! 
recal] tha 


design of the cup is unusually artistic and em- They da 
phasizes the beauty of the inscription, consist- ere sat 
ing of the seal of the board of education and No mat 
the wording: ught 
“Presented to Patrick Jones, superintendent hoe * 
of school supplies, board of education, school se tea 
district of New York, by his fellow employees, Oks, YW 
in recognition of his efficiency and as a token of 0Ooks, if 
their high regard and friendship—1922.” If 7 
these 





Mr. Jones entered the service of the board on th 
November 1, 1893, and on August 25, 1904, was - woe 


FIG. 12, HOW THE PROCEDURE CHART IS INSTALLED. 
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Municipalities are Burdened with Taxation today. The use of 
HIGH GRADE BOOK COVERS is One Way to Save Large Sums. 
EIGHT IMPORTANT REASONS FOR SELECTING 
THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 
(PATENTED) 
FOR ALL YOUR TEXTBOOKS 
ONE It is made of a single piece of the high- 
est grade stock which is tough as 
cloth, outwearing three ordinary 
covers. 
TWO It is cut and folded true and exact. 
THREE It is easily and quickly adjusted and 
fastened. 
FOUR It has broad gluing surfaces of sani- 
tary glue which do not come loose. 
FIVE _ It is absolutely waterproof. 
SIX It fits snugly and presents an unbroken 
surface. 
SEVEN The patented device for adjusting _ 
NEATFIT AD TAB cover saves much time, enabling the 
“THE BEST BOOK COVER EVER JUS) Abr E- pupils to make a neat fit. 
MILLIONS OF THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS EIGHT Considering its remarkable strength 
ss we SOLD _ a Sica seis and adequate wearing qualities it 
you are not acquainted wi e Nea just- : hill 
able Book Covers we shall be very glad to send samples has no equal = flexibility. 
for your consideration. If you call for bids will you The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
kindly send us your specifications? Increase the Life of a Textbook 50% 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Syracuse, New York 
Cc. A. BRYANT CO., DALLAS, DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE STATE OF TEXAS 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE NORTHWEST 
— — = 











edected to fill an unexpired term as superintend- 
ent of school supplies. In January, 1910, he was 
elected for a six-year term, and in February, 
1922, he was reelected for the fourth time. 
—Mr. W. S. Y. Critchley of Mendota, IIl., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Dupue, to succeed the late Prof. D. G. Calvert. 

—Supt. B. C. Van Ingen of Frankfort, N. Y., 
has announced his resignation at the close of the 
school year. 

Mr. H. G. Coons has been elected superin- 

tendent of schools at Lake Placid, N. Y. 


ARE YOU READY FOR ACTION? 
(Concluded from Page 36) 

I happen to know the president of her board. 
He is very fond of gunning. Weeks before the 
tunting season opens he has his gun, his shells, 
is hunting jacket, boots, cap, even his lunch 
ox ship shape. A day or two before he ex- 
pects to use them he arranges the shells in the 
pockets of his jacket: “I want everything 
ready so that I can take time by the forelock, 
md needn’t bother with these things when 
there is so much doing.” 

Last fall a certain rural board was prevailed 
pon to buy a set of much needed books for 
ach school in the district, to be delivered at 
the home of the trustees. For some 
fason or other this trustee will not deliver the 
ooks at the proper places, nor allow any one 


8¢ to do so. 


one of 


“He ought to be made to give 
Ridiculous!” All true. But you 
recall that in spite of King Lear’s determined 
They dare not put my man in the stocks!” 
here sat Kent, already in the stocks. 

No matter what this trustee ought to do, or 
ught to be made to do, the fact remains that 
hose teachers and children are without the 
What good to them are ten thousand 
oks, if they don’t reach the children ? 

If these cases I have cited were very unusual 
there would be small merit in speaking of them 


hem up!” 


00 ks. 








here, but they are found frequently enough to 
detract much from the efficiency of this very 
expensive business of teaching. For it is a 
business, the business end of which is in the 
hands of the board of education. 

It is the biggest business in the state; the 
biggest in amount of money invested, in num 
ber of people employed, 
“stockholders.” 


and in number of 
It is also biggest in respect to 
the commodity produced, the future men and 
women of the state. 

How do business-like boards do these things? 
They make their inventory for the following 
year about April first,- 
departures, and all. This gives them four or 
five months in which to receive bids, secure all 
things needful (or all that they can afford) 
and have them ready, so that the schools may 
start out on the first day “full speed ahead.” 

We hear so frequently, both among trustees 
that ‘The first 
anything anyway’. 


repairs, supplies, new 


and parents, few weeks don’t 
amount to This is too 
easily said to be quite worth the saying—or 
the answering. 

Every man who has had experience enough 
to be chosen a school trustee, has had exper- 
ience enough to know that there come situa- 
tions in life when the difference between cour- 


age and success, and discouragement and fail- 


ure, turns on very small things. With a 
teacher or a pupil who is somewhere in_ th 
middle ground, the situation growing out of 
proper equipment at the proper time, or the 


lack of it, may be the deciding factor. 


SOME SCHOOL DOINGS IN RURAL 
MONTANA. 
(Concluded from Page 56) 
Jan. 29, 30—Telephone call to come to B. at 


once. Principal was asked to leave and re- 


fused. Primary teacher was too free in her at- 

Trustee had said: 

“One year we hired all young girls and they 
spent most of their time thinking about fel- 
lows. The next year we hired married women. 
They spent most of their time thinking about 
their children. This year we decided to hire 
old maids who had given up hope, but T guess 
considering our mix-up this year they never do 
give up hope.” The principal was reinstated 
and everything went merrily on. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
(Concluded from Page 67) 
the agency is saved the suspicion that “it may 


tentions. 


be taking undue liberties” in the matter. 
School officers will not receive the erroneous 


impression that superintendents are as plenti- 
ful as jack rabbits in the closed season. All 
parties will be satisfied. The superintendent 
in particular, who has teachers to hire will not 
be apt to forget the agency that courteously 
respected his own interests and will entertain 
the most cordial feeling toward it, even though 
he may engage no teachers through it. 

I believe that agencies will find it good 
business as well as good ethics to go one step 
farther. “A notice from a member of a board 
the nomination of 
candidates may be unauthorized by the board 
of education. Here, again, a letter to the 
superintendent will bring forth an explanation 
of the situation, the agency has 
found a new friend. 


of education requesting 


and again 


What I have presented is, I realize, entirely 
from the superintendent’s viewpoint, written 
that the conditions sur- 
rounding the tenure of a superintendent’s po- 
sition should not be tinkered with by outside 
parties until his board has definitely declared 
their position toward him. 


by one who believes 
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Send Today 
for this Trial Tube 
Just 10 cents and 
your address brings 
it and our price list. 





There IS a difference— 


“GLUEY” Dries Quicker—Lasts Longer 
Spreads Easily 
Requires No Water 
Does Not Penetrate 


Has a Pleasant Odor—Costs Less 





=" GLUEY” 
Original 


The Perfect Paste for every Pasting Purpose 


In fact, children prefer “GLUEY” be- 
cause it smells so good and spreads so 
smoothly. 
see how you can save money—they are 
what you are willing to pay. 


It’s always ready to use all ways. 

No mussy fussing with water and it 
sticks tight. “GLUEY” is clean and 
perfectly harmless for little “‘tads’” and 
lads to handle. 


COMMERCIAL PASTE 


504-520 BUTTLES AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE LARGEST LINE OF ADHESIVES IN THE UNITED STATES 





RA CTE DD) 





Always 








Uniform 


Just send for our prices and 
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67. Insure that building is 


CNET 64 a 5a pote a, 
with 
financial status of district? 


68. Counsel 


ing of classes? 


tendance, low percentage of 


skipping, etc? 


(Concluded from Page 


Michigan: 







Grand Rapids ........ 1200 

Lansing ....... 1350 
Minnesota: 

Minneapolis 1200 
Missouri: 

Kansas City ...... 1200 
Nebraska: 

Ee 1000 
New Jersey: 

Atlantic City ..... 1400 

Englewood ...... 1200 

PSS ok a sae Wee 1600 

Montclair ...... 1475 

Newark ...... 1800 

i 

New Brunswick 

ye ee 1300 

W. New York 5 cs oil 

West Orange .... 300 
New York: 

Amsterdam . 1400 

New York City 1900 
North Dakota: 

er %- 1300 
Ohio: i 

Canton 1200 








RATING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 

‘Concluded from Page 5 

66. Arrange clear, adequate, accessible records 

of pupils, teachers, and experiments? 


superintendent 
69. See that work of each semester begins as 
early as opening of second day of first week?.. 
70. Establish promptness in opening and clos- 


71. See that there is a high percentage of at 


SOME OF THE HIGHEST PAID JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


3000 -- 
3300 12 


Cleveland 
Cleveland Héights ... 1200 


OO Pe eee 1250 2500 10 
East Cleveland ...... 1400 2600 10 
ED oe ts bee 6 i baa 1500 2500 10 
Pe Sees Youngstown ......... 1250 3000 15 
kept clean and es hn 65:03 4.840% 1200 2050 +] 
ee Ohta de kis ok ais Oklahoma: 
concerning / PRPs pees 1320 2000 — 
PURE nn Sec ceciane 1500 2280 — 
eM ans Pennsylvania: 
Allentown 1000 2400 -- 
RE Ae eer 1400 2200 8 
Ine ee 1400 2200 8 
a, ae 1100 2500 - 
gets Ve Hazleton ............ 1000 2200 8 
Ce 1400 2400 S 
tardiness, class Philadelphia ......... 1800 2800 8 
pa heer ete ee PICABOUNE ceicccsssis SOOO 2800 8 
oe a cavg & Uae alld 1400 2600 8 
South Dakota: 
RP are ee 1200 2000 8 
Washington: 
eee re 1400 2100 7 
2500 y Wisconsin: 
2500 NS ss Belg KW al a 320 2028 - 
CR rare ae 1100 2100 10 
2500 13 ee 1250 2300 10 
| ee ae 1215 2500 — 
a SCHOOL BOARD NOTES. 
2200 —Attorney General Thompson of the state of 
Washington has ruled that school directors have 
2000 full jurisdiction over the transportation of pu- 
2100 & pils and have the power to determine the man- 
2860 7 ner of transportation, and authority to enter 
2550 into contracts to give such service for more 
2900 12 than one year provided the indebtedness of the 
2400 district does not exceed the total current rev- 
2500 enues. The opinion states further that directors 


2150 7 have the power to expend school funds for the 


2500 13 construction of swimming tanks. 

2400 7 Mansfield, O. The law requiring school 
boards not only to transport pupils but to pay 

2500 s their tuition has proved so expensive that three 

3250 9 townships in Richland County have voted bond 
issues to build township high schools. Spring- 

2000 field township has voted a bond issue of $80,000 
Franklin one for $55,000 and Cass one for 

2250 . $40,000. Springfield has transported more than 








3ixty boys and girls to high schools in Mans- 
field, Galion and Crestline. 


The Boston school board has eliminated Kip- 
ling’s Reader for Upper Grades and Hughes's 
Community Civics from the list of school books 
on account of objections raised to statements 
concerning the colored man. 


Mr. W. L. Shearer has retired from the school 
board of Toppenish, Wash., after a service of 
21 years. In that period Mr. Shearer has seen 
the school system grow from an initial organ- 
lation with one teacher and a handful of chil- 


dren to its present proportions. He has as- 
sisted in providing the district with modern, 


well-equipped buildings, has promoted the plans 
for a new high school and was instrumental in 
obtaining the spacious campus which accom- 
modates the high school. 


—Secretary Joseph Beals of the Worcester 
Mass., school board, has asked for instruc- 
tions on the expenditure of the limited money 
now available for books and supplies. Mr. 
Beals asked that the school board assume the 
responsibility for appropriations after the 
money is exhausted. 


Miss Lois Hutchinson, who for the past 
seven months, has served as clerk of the Top- 
penish, Wash., school board, has tendered her 
resignation. 


At Milwaukee, Wis., the fire department re 
ported that more than half of the school build- 
ings were unsafe. The school board has com- 
bated this contention. Some of the schools have 
assembly halls in the third floor, wooden stalr- 
ways, and unprotected furnaces in basements. 
Improvements will follow. 

Illegal expenditures amounting to $2,689,502 
were made during the pasts four years by the 
Cleveland board of education according to a Te 
port made by the state examiner of accounts. 
The charge is based upon the fact that 294 
contracts were made without the formality of 
advertising for bids, the law requiring this for 
all contracts exceeding the sum of $1,500. The 
board replies by stating that the contracts ™ 
question were of an emergency character, hence 
regular. 
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SPENCER 





No. 64 


with side-fine adjustment 
lever type, is 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


Among its many advantageous 

features are these: 

I. Objective 
directly 
mount, 
Canada 

II. Fine 
structed as to avoid breakage 
of cover glass when focused 
down upon it. 

III. A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of the 

always 


lenses mounted 
into the metal 
avoiding the use of 
Balsam to hold them. 
adjustment so con- 


screw engaged in- 
stead of but one, as in others. 


CATALOG SENT 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





SPENCER 
MICROSCOPE 





MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16 m/m and 


4 m/m objective, 
piece, iris diaphragm. 


ON REQUEST. in cabinet, $64.00. 
Schools. 
SPENCER SPENCER LENS Co. 
RENEE MANUFACTURERS 
| BUFFALO | MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN- 
—iTs. > EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


New York 


(Balopticons), Ophthalmic 


double nose- 
Complete 
Discount to 


SPENCER 











SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND BUSINESS. 


(Continued from Page 59) 
XI. Pupil Capacity of Building: 
Check in squares on left 
Grade Normal Attendance Maximum 
Expected Capacity 
Kindergarten Leh ka ¥Mkigee Rees 
lst grade 
2nd grade 
3rd grade 
4th grade . 
5th grade 
6th grade ......... 
7th grade ....... 
8th grade ... 
Ungraded 


EE ccc sneccnseeehsat 
12th grade ... 
TOTAL 


XII. ROOMS AND SPACE ‘ACCOMMODATIONS 
REQUIRED.’ Check in the circles on the left the 
rooms and space accommodations which you wish to 
have included in the building. Where the room 
checked will be uired to serve two or more of the 
functions listed below, indicate the fact by placing 
the number of each of these additional functions in 
the rectangle opposite this room. Also place the num- 
ber of the room checked in the rectangle opposite the 
additional functions to be served. Do not use the 
check mark on the additional functions; 1. e. If one 
gymnasium is to serve both boys and girls, check in 
the circle on the left of No. 239. Place 249, the num- 
ber of the girls’ gymnasium, in the space on the right 
a a an Then write 239 in the space to the right 
of No. 249. 


Rooms or Space Accommodation Required. 
ADMINISTRATION. 


’ Committee or Board of Education. 
© 1. Conference Room. 
© 2. Private Office. 
© 3. Public Office. 
© 4. Storage. 
© §. Toilet. 

Superintendent. 
6. Private Office 
7. Clerk’s Office. 
. Conference Room. 
9. Public Office. 
10. Storage. 
. Toilet. 
. Vault. 
Telephone Booth. 
Principal (Day School). 
© 14. Private Office. 
© 15. Clerk’s Office. 
© 16. Conference Room. 
© 17. Public Office 
© 18. Storage 
© 19. Toilet 
© 20. Vault. 


accommodations Yx- 
cludes 492 individual rooms or combinations of rooms 


‘This list of rooms and space 


Opposite each room is to be entered the number, size 
and capacity and location by floors and in relation to 
other rooms. 
Principal (Evening School), 
o 21. Private Office. 
o 22. Clerk’s Office 
o 23. Storage. 
Secretary. 
o 24. Secretary's Office 
o 25. Bookkeeper’s Office 
o 26. Clerk’s Office. 
o 27. Program Room 


o 28. Toilet. 
Special. 
o 29. Placement Office. 
o 30. Registration Office 
o 31. Parent’s Reception Room 
o 32. Toilet. 
o 33. Girls’ Dean. 
o 34. Toilet. 


Storage Rooms. 
o 35. Textbooks. 
o 36. Charts and Documents 
o 37. General Supply. 
Health Supervision. 


o 38. Dispensary. 
o 39. Emergency 
o 40. Toilet. 

o 41. Matron’s Room 
o 42. Toilet. 


Classrooms. 


142. ist Grade. 
143. 2nd Grade. 
144. 3rd Grade. 
145. 4th Grade. 
146. 5th Grade. 
147. 6th Grade. 
148. 7th Grade 
149. 8th Grade 
150. Ungraded. 
Recitation Rooms. 


151. Algebra and Geometry. 
152. Arts and Crafts. 
. Store Room. 
. Community Civics. 
. Deaf, Blind and Crippled 
. Drawing. 
. Drawing Freehand. 
. Drawing Mechanical. 
. Store Room. 
. English. 
. History. 
. Hygiene. 
. Language (Other tpan English) 
. Manual Training 
. Store Room. 
. Museum. 
Musie. 


Room 


eeooeooo oof 


seososososoeeesseeosegoc9 
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Becomes an Enthusiast 


when he sees the minute ob- 
jects and organisms as_ revealed 
through a 


Bausch & Lomb 
MICROSCOPE 


The thought that he sees things at 
first hand as the scientist sees them, 
is a remarkable stimulant to his in- 
terest. 

Simple and well-built Bausch /& 
Lomb Microscopes are made to fit 
every requirement of the classrmom 
and laboratory. 


Write for booklets—consult us abotut your 
microscope equipment. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
411 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Washington 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, 
Lenses 
Range Finders and Gun Sights for 
Binoculars, Magnifiers and Other High Grade Optical Products. 


San Francisco London 
Microscopes, Projection Apparatus 
and Instruments, Photo-Micrographic Apparatus, 
Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Priaem 


Chicago 


= = that eyes may see 
"better and fart 





o 168. 
o 169. 
o 170. 
o 171. 
0 172. 
o 173. 


Chorus. 
Instrumental. 
Locker Room 
Open Air. 
Penmanship 
Physiology. 

o 174. Science (General) 
o 175. Study Rogms 


Biology Laboratory. 


© 176. Laboratjry Room 

o 177. Demonftration Room. 

o 178. Museuin 

o 179. Prepgration and Instructor's Room 
o 180. Storfige. 


Botany Laboratory. 


o 181. Laboratory Room 

o 182 qoasersetetios 

o 183. Green Houses. 

o 184. Plant Room 

© 185. Store Room 

“2. Basement: 

Excavated entire....... : 
below grade......... Fr 
proof Heating and ventilating rooms 
separated from rest of basement by masonry 
walls with automatic closing fire doors.......... 
Ceiling sound proof Window area to 
floor area 1 to 4......; oR Gaecaaa es 4 SS 
To be used for laboratories...... : ‘shops or, 
play rooms......; storage...... . 
rooms...... oe? RE er ee 


Ill, SERVICE SYSTEMS. 
Heating and Ventilating: 


(Code Sections 28 to 69) 
SB. Bene D6 BR tics cose cncdcsdensuvcuduad denice: 
“Direct-mechanical” 
“Indirect-mechanical” 
“Direct-Gravity” 
“Direct-Natural” 
TPES” dh0.b0d04. ccd ude }dnesekes* tse 
Describe system or combination of systems:.. 
14. Minimum Requirements of Heating Plant: 

The requirements for (a) Temperature, (b) Air 
Supply, (c) Humidity, (4) Space per pupil, (e) Ran 
of variability are here to be given for (1) Class, study 
and recitation rooms; (2) Laboratories and shops; (38) 
Gymnasiums and play rooms; (4) Auditoriums; (5) 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 2 2 
Toe ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 
eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 2s es 


Corridors; (6) Office and (7) Locker rooms and cloak 

rooms. 

15. Special Exhaust Ventilation; for laboratories..... 
domestic sclence rooms ........ 2. GEIB. 5 covcoes : 
toilet rooms........... : locker rooms. : 


other rooms. eine 


moving picture booths........; 
16. Temperature Control: 
17. Recireulation of air: 
oe Pr eee 
Fresh air intake 
18 Air washer: 
Type 
19. Humidifier: 
Type 
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A. A. Guilbert, Architect. 


The McKinley School, Racine, Wisconsin 


is another school receiving 
excellent satisfaction from 


Over 14,000 feet of T-M-B Flooring have been laid 
in the class rooms and corridors of this fine mod- 
ern school building. 


The great durability and economy of this mate- 
rial, its restful tread, and its sound deadening and 
sanitary qualities combine to make it a most ap- 
propriate and satisfactory floor covering for 
school requirements. 


Let us give you further details regarding the 
importance of installing T-M-B Flooring in 
new or old school buildings. Dept. 5. 


Manufactured by 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO. 


133 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 









PALMER’S 
IMPROVED 


FLOOR BRUSHES 


(Patent No. 1397899) 








Palmer’s Improved Brush 


Spring Block and Adjustable Han- 
hee ° dles represent the only ad- 





vancement that has been 
made in Floor Brushes for 
years. 


The Improved Block is 
lighter than old style blocks. 
and yet more durable and 
serviceable—the ends do not 
“beat out” as with round 
blocks, from knocking against 
walls and desks. 

_The Improved Handles are quickly and securely adjusted—from 

side to side—or endwise for difficult sweeping—without wearing 

out threads on handle or block. 

Handles may be used in- 
definitely, and need not be _ Rigid 
bought with each new lot of Handle 
brushes—resulting in a sub- 1 * 
stantial saving. 

Spring Handles prevent 
“back-tracking,” prolong the 
| life of the brush, and insure 
maximum wear and service 


Palmer Improved Floor 
Brushes are made in al! 
grades and qualities—a brush 
for every purpose. 






Leluers PRIMER CO. 


See pages 147 and 151 for description of Palmer Improved Floor 
and Soap Fixtures, and Can’t Spread Blackboard Eraser. 
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Under this heading the following facts concerning 
illumination are to be given (a) Is the light to come 


of windows from ceiling for the following types of 
rooms: (1) Classrooms, (2) Rest rooms, (3) Study 


(7) Shops. (8) Gymnasium, (9) Dressing Rooms, (10) 
Toilets. (17) Corridors, (12) Cloak rooms 
36 P 
Under this heading there is to be a statement con 
cerning (a) Cloak rooms for each grade onening off 
classroom, (b) Locker rooms or alcoves distributed 
throughout building. (c) Wardrobes built in class 
rooms 
* 1 to 8, (4) Grades 7 to 9. (5) Grades 9 to 12 
37 e 


loak Rooms (Col. 1 above): 

Loeation: rear front side of room 
gesse Capacity .. ; Width.. Open 
ings to classroom: one two ‘ 
with doors.. ‘ : without doors ieee 
Height of hooks: Grade 1 to 8 in.; 4 to 6 
EE ess ccccccsete. 8 te 22 Teer re: 
Ventilation ° 

weker Rooms (Col. 2 above) 

Location: on each floor main exit floor 
only : basement Boys’ and girls’ 
separate Lockers a 
wood ; single tier double tler. 

size MY i pds cvcnav coheebaeebae 
Total locker capacity Capacity of each 
locker room provided... Window area to 
floor « O. <ocutenee Ventilation 


(2) Boiler or engine room, (3) Main exit floor depth...... 


(4) Corridors, (5) Stairs, (6) Store Rooms, (7) Shops, 


Fire Protection: V—SPECIAL ROOMS. ett Yeaw, who died some months ago. Mr. 
20. Protection of vertical openings, doors and win oo. Play Rooms: (No. 275-Form 1) Beckert comes to his new post of service with 
dows: (Code Section 166) ‘ihaeienes F dacdhcd P * s ine ° 
The requirements for (a) Standard fireproof doors, Number of.. w+} Size........; location...... ; years of training and knowledge in the publish- 
or (b) Smoke resistive doors, or (¢) Fire glass in fire DOO. ot iccbas ; Walls..........; ceiling........; ing business. ; 
resistive frames, (d) Automatic closing or fusible link ' apparatus to be provided 0 ee Directly after graduating from Grammar 
attachments are to he specified here for (1) Stairs, A Auditorium (No.218-Form I) : oa - = le School No. 43, Manhattan, New York, then 
(2) Elevator shaft. (3) Waste chute, ) Dumb-waiter, (Code Sec. 167, S2 ff.) ( j ipalshi Slijiah A. H land 
(5) Store rooms, (6) Basement stairs, \7) Shop doors. Capacity: main floor..........; gallery. under the principalship of Elijah A. Howland, 
(8) Laboratory doors, (9) Windows near fire stairs Location Exits: Number of..........; Mr. Beckert entered the office of Clark and 
(10) Openings in proscenium walls, (11) Stage open seerpe of... as = heap in ++ Minutes Maynard. 
ings 9 ‘nings i ire alls oor: materia evel.... ; ramped A . +s 
ings, (12) Openings in fire wall 1 ; terraced Kalen » ~ Since then he has held executive positions 
21 Class of Construction A B ( D E i Alsses: Pamped......20. , - : 
weet Gdbateeation: terraced. . ees Seats: movable.......... with the respective successors of that organiza- 
Under this heading are to be specified (a) Fire ——- dot ; number of seats in tion, including the Charles E. Merril Co., of 
~welative an tio -— fh) Bins stemmed ar tin sections Gallery......; construction.. hh: . : *" 
resistive cc nstructic n, or b Fire st ppe l r slow ro — ; 1 y a nstructi ~ i which he became a Director following the re- 
burning construction, or (c) Quick burning construc Lye + alge eget : sebeeates tirement of Mr. Everett Yeaw. late President 
tion for the following parts of the building, (1) Base picture booth STARE... 66. width.... irement Of Mr. vere eaw, late i reside 


ie suksos of Newson & Company, with whom he had been 


oer. seen for Specs Hees. {7) Snows, MR. BECKERT BECOMES PRESIDENT. @ssociated for forty years. Mr. Beckert became 


Offices, (12) Roof, (13) Window casings and William F 
frames, (14) Doors ‘ 





the left only? (b) From the left and rear? (c) 
the left and right? (d) From overhead? (e) 
is the glass area of the floor space? (f) The dis 


identified with Newson & Company in the spring 


Beckert has been elected presi- of 1913. 


°1. (Continued) Protection of Vertical openings, dent and general manager of Newson & Com- He has devoted his life to the schoolbook 
Doors and Windows: pany, publishers of New York to succeed Ever- publishing industry, whose achievements and 
See No. 20. oT o3.5.7 , 
9 4 : sicitau , a sncndiatidaaiien cease traditions, he believes, are a fundamental part 
22. Maximum fire area permissible..(Code Section 71) . Fee ASSENT OT Rocket eeaengroe > on , 3 ’ 
Wite walls: Location of............ccceccess: ; gm! Tae ees antanesN S may aN of the nation’s progress. “For many years,” 
Construction of TEeTPrereerirrrrrreee rire rete oF. “te ee cae P > ee Mr. Beckert says, “I have held that the school- 
35. Natural Illumination ; us “A ‘ ‘ 


book publishing industry, while limited in scope 
as compared with many other industries, is sec- 
ond to none in forwarding civilization. Further- 
more, if we stress the spititual values in edu- 





of windows from the front wall? (g) Distances 
(4) Library, (15) Laboratory. (6) Auditorium 


rovision for Coats and Hats 





for (1) Kindergarten, (2) Grades 1 to 6. (3) 





Sketch plan and arrangement of lockers: 





cation, if we realize that our industry is indis- 
pensable in fostering through education a 
higher and a more enlightened democracy, then 
and then only can we fully appreciate the 
service we shall be able to render in this and 
other countries.” 

William F. Beckert was born at Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., and subsequently attended the public 
schools at Tarrytown, Clifton, L. I., Huntington, 
L. I., and New York City. 


FRANK A. FITZPATRICK DEAD. 


Frank A. Fitzpatrick, who was for many 
years the New England manager for the Amer- 
ican Book Co., died March 17, 1922, at Boston, 
Fitzpatrick was a product of the West. He 
completed his education at the University of 
Kansas and served as superintendent at Kansas 
City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., and Leavenworth, Kan. 

He was for many years an important factor In 
the educational field. His progressive and ag- 
gressive spirit, together with a whole-souled 





en se FRANK A. FITZPATRICK personality, rendered him a popular figure i 


Died, March 17, 1922. the circles in which he moved. 
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Standardized Utility, Convenience and Economy 


Blair’s Keystone Typewriter Tablets 





{Typewriting is a subject in your school, 
vestigation of the many advantages of 
sper in tablet form will prove very in- 


resting. 


Waste is reduced to a minimum with con- 


yenience increased to its highest power. 


All papers made up in regular tablet form, 
aprotecting cover, substantial back-board 
and a cloth binding. 


Novel in conception and the last word in 


} economy and usefulness. 


This is the Trademark of 


Quality Service 


Look for it! 













KEYSTONE 


TYPEWRITER 
TABLET 


THE ECONOMIC WAY 
TABLET FORM-NO WASTE: NO SOILED PAPER 
EVERY SHEET READILY DETACHABLE 











Paper variety, texture, weight and sur- 
face. 


Ruling to meet all reasorsable demands. 
Each sheet instantly detachable. 
Protection of unused paper till put in use. 
No soiled or wrinkled sheet wastage. 


Individual units for quick distribution. 


Sample No. 6064 814x11 inches. 
50 sheets Féxtra White Bond Writing. 
Mailed on receipt of 20 cents. 


They are the product of one of America’s model factories, made under the most sar,itary conditions, best of material, 
} experienced skilled labor and ultra-modern machinery. Guaranteed by the manufacturer and sold by all progressive dealers. 


Yours for good tablets 


3. ¢ 


BLAIR COMPANY 


Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 
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Advanced Typewriting and Office Training. 
By Meyer E. Zinman. Paper, 156 pages. Sec- 
ond Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Isaac Pit- 





» tabulating, etc. 
§ care, is described. 


man & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

This is a handy instruction book for stenog- 
raphers. It provides lessons in commercial cor- 
respondence, business and legal forms. It also 
deals with practical office labors such as filing, 
duplicating, addressing envelopes, bill making, 
The typewriter, its use and 


The Work of the Stock Exchange. 

By J. Edward Meeker. Cloth, 633 pages, 
illustrated. The Ronald Press Co., New York, 
N. Y. Price $5.00. 

To the average man the New York stock 
exchange stands as a mysterious institution 
whose personnel, ideals, bargains and devices in 


= the making and unmaking of fortunes. The in- 


stitution, however, performs a distinctive and 
important function in the economic life of the 
nation, and the author has sought to demon- 
strate this fact. 

A study is presented in securities, their pur- 
pose and service and the relation that a stock 
exchange bears to them. An intimate view is 
then given into the operations of the exchange, 


} the manner of trading, the dangers and benefits 


of stock speculation, organized markets and 
their economic functions. 

The author finally discusses with considerable 
thoroughness the relation of the stock exchange 
to American business and as an international 
market. 


The Forest Products Laboratory. 

A Decennial Record 1910-1920. Cloth, 196 
pages, Price $1.75. Decennial Committee, For- 
est Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

This volume, which is handsomely bound and 
illustrated, marks a public service unique in the 
forest history of the world. Ten years ago the 


United States government established the fores% 
product laboratory as an aid to a better knowi- 
edge and utilization of wood. 

The opening chapters deal with wood in its 
relation to human progress and the early per- 
spectives of forest utilization, followed by a rec- 
ord of the laboratory, its purpose, plan of opera- 
tion and service. 

The illustrations show devices for testing 
wood, glue spreading machines, wood distilla- 
tion retorts, forest service improvements in 
turpentining, dry kilns, etc., etc. The book also 
informs those engaged in forestry undertakings 
how they may avail themselves of the services 
of the laboratory. 

The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Edu- 
cation. 

Edited by Edward F. Buchner. The effect of 
the Physical Make-up of a Book Upon Children’s 
Selection, by Florence Eilau Bamberger. Paper, 
162 pages. Price $2.00. The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, Md. 

Here we have an exhaustive study on the 
phases of book production as seen from the 
standpoint of the child mind. The author pro- 
ceeds from the thought that too little attention 
is paid to the form and appearance of books pro- 
vided for children. An interesting text in som- 
bre clothing will be overlooked while the same 
text in a bright garment “starts out on a career 
of popularity.” 

As stated, the studies are most exhaustive, 
and engage in elaborate tables in which the re- 
sults of numerous experiments are presented. 
The physical characteristics of preferred books 
are minutely described. 

Those engaged in the production of juvenile 
books will find this study most suggestive and 
helpful. 

Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability. 

Devised and standardized by Arthur S. Otis. 
Form A and Form B. The test is a 4-page 
folder, 8% x 11 inches. Price per package of 
25 examination booklets, 1 Directions and Key, 
and 1 Record Sheet, $1.00 net. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

This is the era of tests. Nothing has entered 
the school field in recent years which is more 
promising of results and more likely to remain 
permanently than the acceptance of mental 
tests. 

The several test sheets here 
the publisher deal with self-admi 


resented by 
tering tests 


of mental ability in higher examinations. The 
tests are designated as “self-administrative” in 
that the examiner has but few initial directions 
to give after which the students may proceed 
without interruption. The questions are sup- 
plied together with blanks for the answers. 

It is claimed that the test can be given within 
a time limit of either twenty or thirty minutes 
and that a practical scorer can score a paper 
in about forty-five seconds with little danger of 
error. 

Minimum Course in Rhetoric, 

By Henry C. Edgar. Cloth, 450 pages. The 
Century Company, New York, N. Y. 

This book is based upon the principle that 
English can be effectively taught only when 
theory is presented as a guide to practice, so 
that the student may habitually and naturally 
write and speak effectively and correctly. The 
minimum theory is presented in less than 90 
pages and the balance of the work consists of 
extensive carefully graded exercises that will 
illustrate the several principles, afford ample 
practice, and suggest interesting topics for 
themes. The material supplied is so ample that 
the teacher will find her or his labors reduced 
to a minimum. For the teacher who believes 
in a more extended study of theory the book 
will be a mine of illustrative material. 

School Gardening. 

A. B. Stout, New York Botanical Garden. 
Cloth, octavo, xvi and 354 pages. Price, $1.60. 
The World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y., and Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

This is an elementary text for children in 
the grades and takes up in a comprehensive 
way “the science and art of vegetable growing.” 
It is divided into two parts, the first devoted to 
the important facts and principles of growth and 
reproduction in garden plants, and the second 
to the various garden crops and the practical 
work of growing them. The arrangement per- 
mits of simultaneous development of theoretical 
study and practical work so that the child may 
apply in the garden what he has read and 
studied in class and understand the reasons for 
what he does in planting, hoeing, weeding, 
watering, fertilizing, etc. Among the special 
features of the book are chapters on seed grow- 
ing and plant breeding, on home storage of 
vegetables, on objectives and methods of teach- 
ing gardening. 
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This new series of 


desire to learn to read. 
excellent basal series. 


THE 
THE 
THE 


FIELD PRIMER 
FIELD FIRST READER 


MANUAL (Jn Press) 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New York 
Dallas 


Chicago 
Columbus 





THE FIELD READERS 


readers, by Walter 
Taylor Field, contains an abundance of en- 
tirely new material charmingly illustrated 

just the sort that will stimulate the child’s 
These readers are an 


FIELD SECOND READER (Nearly Ready) 

THE FIELD PHONETIC CHART to accompany 
PRIMER and FIRST READER (Just Published) 

THE FIELD AND FARMER TEACHERS’ 


Word cards, word-group cards, phonetic flash cards, 
and similar material are in preparation. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Ke 


London 
San Francisco 


THE 


New York 
Boston 
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The author has a most interesting style of 
presenting facts and methods, and while he is 
always accurate in statement and quite technical 
in language, he maintains a simplicity and di- 
rectness that brings everything within the grasp 
of children. His illustrations are unusually fine. 

As a text for junior high sehool grades in 
schools where agriculture and gardening are 
prevocational or vocational subjects, the book 
appeals to us very strongly. 

Being Good to Bears and Other True Animal 
Stories. 

Enos A. Mills. 85 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 

This little book consists of five delightful 
short stories of animals intended for the ready 
grasp of children. It represents the experiences 
of the author with animals in the mountain 
camp and is told in story form, in simple lan- 
guage. 

The first story is about Johnny and Jenny, 
two grizzly cubs, who grew up under training 
and finally were turned over to a city zoo. The 
second one tells of an experience in a mountain 
blizzard where the author and his dog Scotch 
had hair-raising adventures on a slippery moun- 
tainside. The third story deals with a pair of 
chipmunks who made their home in the yard 
and who became very tame. The fourth tells of 
experiences with a beaver colony, watching them 
build their homes, obtain food and perform other 
interesting tasks. The final story tells of ex- 
periences with mountain sheep in Colorado, 
their sureness gnd fleetness of foot, their fright 
at the approach of strangers and the ease with 
which they are tamed by settlers of the vicinity. 

The stories should prove of peculiar interest 
to children, making them familiar with the 
habits and modes of life of these animals of 
the wood and forest. 


pages. $0.48. Houghton 


Thurstone Vocational Guidance Tests. 

Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, physics and 
technical information tests, each four pages 
8% x 11 inches, Price $1, net. Manual of Di- 
rections, 24 pages, Price, $0.20, net. World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y., Chicago, IIl. 

These tests are intended 
entry into engineering colleges and aim to de- 
termine the fitness of high school graduates for 


for eandidates for ~ 


=z 


undertaking successfully the fundamental 
studies embraced in engineering courses. When 
used in connection with the author’s psycho- 
logical examination, they constitute the first 
approach to predictive criteria of the general 
intelligence, aptitude, technical information and 
all-around interest in the engineering profes- 
sion of candidates for college engineering 
courses. The arithmetic test includes problems 
which are comparatively simple in the calcula- 
tions involved and decidedly practical in the 
mechanical and practical knowledge required. 
The same is true of the physics test. The al- 
gebra and geometry tests bring out the stu- 
dent’s understanding of mathematical relations 
and theories. The technical test is purely in- 
formational and seeks to determine the stu- 
dent’s reading and experience, his observation 
and his receptivity as based upon the con- 
struction of toys and simple mechanical devices, 
experiments with mechanical and electrical ap- 
pliances, tinkering automobiles and machines 
of home use, etc. The tests have been given to 
about 8,000 engineering students in 43 colleges. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Salary Schedules for 1920-1921 in Cities of 
the United States of 100,000 Population or Over. 
Compiled and arranged by Dr. E. G. Kimball, 
Supervising Principal, and Mr. Allan Davis, 
Principal of the Business High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Bulletin No. 19, January, 1922, 
National Education Association, Washington. 
The pamphlet gives the salaries for grade, jun- 
ior high school and senior high school teachers, 
principals of both elementary and high schools, 
directors of special subjects, nurses, heads of 
departments, assistant superintendents and su- 
perintendents of schools. 


The Enid Plan of Classification of Pupils Ac- 
cording to Mental Ability. By E. D. Price. Pub- 
lished by the board of education, Enid, Okla. 
Early in the school year of 1918-19 the superin- 
tendent called the attention of the teaching staff 
to the necessity of classifying pupils by some 
better method than that of having all those of 
a grade attempting to do identical work. A ten- 
tative plan was prepared by the superintendent, 
tables and charts were made and the teachers 


ELEMENTARY 
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McMURRY and PARKINS 


GEOGRAPHIES 


ADVANCED 


These books present the latest available geo- 
graphical information and are accurate in every 
particular regarding scientific fact. 
tion of material, the problem method of presenta- 
tion, and the general pedagogy of the subject are 
the results of life work on the part of the authors 
—both recognized teachers—and twenty years’ 
experience in successful geography making on the 
part of the publishers. 


The organiza- 


The equipment of maps and illustrations is of 
unparalleled excellence. 
are distinctive in many respects and, together with 
the content, render the series a noted contribution 
to effective instruction in the subject of geography. 


The mechanical features 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION IN QUANTITY 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
Dallas 


Chicago 
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were given instructions in the principles of men- 
tal testing and the ways in which results may 
be made valuable to education. The instruction 
was carried on throughout that year, 1919-20, 
By tables and charts, the board also introduced 
the idea of classification according to intelligence 
and with but little hesitation, the work of 
reclassification proceeded. In the school year 
1920-21 the teachers of each school, with the 
principal as leader, were given a course in actual 
testing. The principal learned to present the 
tests by studying “mental measurements” and 
the teachers studied the text diligently and ob- 
served the actual testing by the principal. After 
sufficient instruction, the teachers were per- 
mitted to test pupils with the result that they 
were all fairly proficient. Attention was next 
given to the three ways of grouping pupils. 
After the children were grouped and classified, 
they were tested by means of mental and physi- Fj 
cal tests to check up on intelligence and to have 
physical defects removed. At the present time 
the students have been grouped and placed and 
each group is proceeding along the line of work 
laid out. The plan has worked well and has no 
doubt given desirable results and produced bene- 
fits not anticipated at the start. 

Survey of the Writing Vocabularies of Public 
School children in Connecticut. Willard F. 
Tidyman. Bulletin No. 15, November, 1921 
Teachers generally have come to the conclusion 
that the primary value of spelling is its use @ 
writing, and that the words that the children 
should memorize in school are the words us 
commonly in writing. What words are used com- 
monly in writing is a matter of fact, which cam 
be determined by the use of proper statistical 
methods. The several investigations have Tre 
vealed the fundamental defects of spelling books 
and have been instrumental in bringing about @ 
much needed reorganization of spelling material. 
An important means of progress at the present 
time will be the development of a reliable and 
expeditious method of handling words in large 
numbers. 

The report takes up a study of material and 
method of investigation, use of word lists @ 
teaching, second and third thousand commonest 
words, grade lists, first thousand commonest 
words. 





